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OF 



JOHN LOCKE 



John Locke was born at Wrington, in Somerset- 
tthire, A. D. 1632: his father, Mr. J. Locke, who 
was descended from the Lockes of Charton Court, in 
Dorsetshire, possessed a moderate landed property at 
Pensfold and Bellerton, where he lived. 

John Locke was the eldest of two sons, and was 
educated with great care by bis father, of whom he 
always spoke with the greatest respect and affection. 
He was sent to Westminster school, whence, in 1651, 
he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where, in the ear- 
liest period of his residence, he was distinguished for 
his , talents and learning. But, notwithstanding this 
early reputation which he acquired at the Uniyersity, 
he often expressed his regret that he had been ever 
)ient there, conceiving that the method of instruction 
there pursued was ill calculated to open the under- 
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standing, or prepare the way for any useful know- 
lege. 

The earliest of Locke's printed works is the ' Essay 
on the Human Understanding.' The original copy 
in his own hand-writing, dated 1671, is still preserved. 
Prior to this, however, he had written a work of a 
political nature, which was never printed, though 
evidently intended for publication. It was written 
towards the^nd of 1660. One of the first and most 
necessary measures after the Restoration, and one of 
the most difficult, was the settlement of the church. 
The king had promised, that endeavors should be used 
to effect a comprehension ; and the tract which Locke 
wrote was intended to reconcile.. the low church party 
to an obedience to the civil magistrate in all indif- 
ierent things in public worship, not otherwise com- 
manded by the word of God. It is an answer to a 
writer who denied jbhe right of the civil magistrate to 
.interfere in matters of religion ; and in manner and 
style it resembles his later controversy with Sir Ro- 
bert Filmer. The circumstances of the times, how- 
ever, and the altered policy of the government towards 
the Presbyterian party, prevented the publication of 
the tract. 

Locke's inclination led him strongly to the study of 
medicine, which seems to have occupied his thoughts 
.to the end of his life. In the dedication prefixed to 
Dr. Sydenham's * Observations on the History and 
Cure of Acute Diseases,' 1676, he boasts of the ap- 
probation bestowed on his method by Mr. J. Locke, 
who, to borrow Sydenham's own words, * had eza- 
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knined it to the bottom ; and who, if we consider his 
genius and penetration, and * exact judgment, had 
scarce any superior, and few equals now living/ 

In 1665 Locke accompanied Sir Walter Vane, the 
king's envoy to the elector of Brandenburg, during 
the first Dutch war, as secretary. In the same year, 
he returned to England, and an offer was made him, 
"which he declined, of going in some public capacity 
into Spain. 

In 1666, a friend in Dublin undertook to procure 
for him considerable preferment in the church, from 
the Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. This also he declined. Thus there occurred, 
in the course of Locke's life, the choice of three dis- 
tinct roads to fortune, and perhaps to celebrity ; viz. 
the temptation of considerable preferment in the 
church, the practice of physic, and the opportunity of 
engaging in diplomatic employments. 

It appears from Boyle'sL * General History of the 
Air,' that in the same year Locke was engaged in 
experimental philosophy ; as he began a register of 
the state of the air in the month of June of that year, 
and continued it, with many interruptions, till his final 
departure from Oxford in 1683. 

In 1666 also, Locke became acquainted with the ce- 
lebrated Lord Ashley, better known as Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who, at that time suffering under an abscess in 
his breast, the consequence of a fall from his horse, 
came to Oxford in order to drink the water of Astrop. 
He had written to Dr. Thomas to procure the waters 
for him on his arrival at Oxford ; but this physician, 
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happening to be called away from that place, desirec} 
Locke to execute the commission. By some acci- 
dent the waters were not ready when Lord Ashley 
arrived ; and Locke waited on him to apologise for the 
disappointment, occasioned by the fault of the mes- 
senger sent to procure them. Lord Ashley received 
him with great civility, and was not only satisfied 
with his excuse, l^ut was so much pleased with his 
conversation, that he desired to improve an acquaint- 
ance thus beguif by accident, which afterwards grew 
into a friendship that continued unchanged to the end 
of his life. , 

From Oxford, Locke accompanied Lord Ashley to 
Sunning-hill Wells, and afterwards resided for some 
time, towards the end of the year, at Exeter House in 
the Strand. During his residence with Lord Ashley 
in London, he had the opportunity of seeing and con- 
versing with many of the fnost distinguished characters 
pf those times, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Hali- 
fax, &c. He resided partly at Exeter House, and 
partly at Oxford, at which last place, in 1670, his 
great work, ' the Essay on the Human Understanding,' 
was sketched out. It arose, as the author says, from 
, the ineeting of five or six friends at his chambers ; 
who, finding difficulties in the inquiry and discussion 
they were engaged in, be was induced to examine 
what objects our understandings were, or were not, 
iittcd to deal with. The hasty thoughts which he set 
down against the next meeting, gave the first entrance 
to that discourse, which, after long intervals and 
many interruptions, was brought at last into the prder 
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it assum^, when given to the world eighteen years 
afterwards. ' 

In 1672, Lord Ashley, after filling the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer, was created Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and declared lord chancellor. He then 
appointed Locke his secretary for the presentation of 
benefices, and also to some office in the council of 
trade; both of which he quitted in 1673, when 
Shaftesbury quarrelled with the court, and placed 
himself at the head of the country party in parliament. 

In 1675 Locke went to reside in France for the 
benefit of his health, where he remained till the begin- 
iiing of May, 1679, when he returned to London, 
and took up his abode at Thanet House in Alders- 
gate-street, Shaftesbury being then at the head of the 
English administration. 

The asthmatic complaint, however, which had in- 
duced Locke to leave England in 1675, was an ob- 
stacle to any long-continued residence in London, and 
obliged him to pass the winter season, for the most 
part, either at Oxford or in the west. 

In 1684, Locke was, by an illegal order of the king, 
deprived of his studentship at Oxford, on account of a 
suspicion that he was the author of a pamphlet that 
gave offence to the government. He now retired to 
Holland, where the persecution of the government still 
followed him ; the king's minister demanding, among 
several others, that Locke should be delivered up : 
he was therefore under the necessity of living very 
much concealed ; and he had actually at one time re- 
moved from Amsterdam to Utrecht, to avoid the sys- 
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picion of being connected with Monmouth, or abetting 
his expedition. It was during this seclusion that his 
Letter on Toleration was finished, in 1685 : it was 
fii;st printed in Latin, and afterwards translated into 
English, and printed in London after the He volution. 
William Penn, who enjoyed the favor of James II. 
offered to obtain from the king a pardon for Locke, 
who nobly refused to accept it, being conscious of 
having committed no crime. The same offer was also 
made by the Earl of Pembroke. 

During his abode in Holland he was occupied in 
various scientific pursuits. He formed a smkll so- 
ciety which met weekly at each other's houses, to dis- 
cuss such questions as had been proposed at a pre- 
vious meeting. The society consisted of Limborch, 
Le Clerc, Guenelon, and a few others. 

The Hevolution of 1688 enabled Locke to return to 
his native country, and he arrived in the same fleet 
that brought the Princess of Orange to England. It 
was almost immediately, after his arrival that an offer 
was made him to be employed as envoy at one of the 
great German courts; an appointment which he mo- 
destly refused. He now endeavored to be reinstated 
in his studentship at Christ Church, for which purpose 
he presented a petition to the king as visitor; but 
finding that he could only be received as a super- 
numerary^ he determined to press his claim no far- 
ther. 

The Essay on the Human Understanding, which 
had been finished during the author's retirement in 
Holland, and the English version of the Letter on 
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Toleration, were now published on his return to his 
native country. The Essay, soon after its publica- 
tion, excited considerable attention. Lord Shaftes- 
bury was one of the first who sounded the alarm 
against what he Conceived to be the drift of that phi- 
losophy, which denies the existence of innate prin- 
ciples. 

About four years after the publication of the Essay, 
that is, towards the end of the year 1694, the new 
philosophy began to excite some attention at Oxford. 
Mr. Wynne, fellow of Jesus College, was the first 
who recommended the Essay in that University. With 
the approbation of the author, whom he consulted on 
the subject, this gentleman published an abridgment 
of the work. 

After the first objections had been overcome, the 
success of the Essay must be considered to have been 
very great, as its several successive editions during the 
life of the author, as well as an excellent translation 
by M. Coste into the French language, sufficiently 
attest. If, however, the Essay received the approba- 
tion of enlightened men, not only in England, but on 
the continent ; yet, after an interval of several years 
from its first publication, when time had been allowed 
to sift its merits and decide its character, it excited 
the disapprobation of the heads of houses at Oxford, 
who at one time took counsel to banish it from that 
^ seat of learning. 

It may be here necessary to give some account of 
the attack which Dr. Stillingfleet made on the Essay, 
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as also on the priaciples of the author. Toland had 
published a book called ^ Christianity not Myste<» 
rious/ in which be endeavored to prove that there is 
nothing in the Christian religion contrary to reason » 
or even above it ; and in explaining his doctrines, had 
used several arguments from the Essay on the Human 
Understanding. It happened also that some Unita- 
rian treatises, published nearly at the same time, 
maintained that there was nothing in the Christian 
religion but what was rational and intelligible ; and 
Locke, having asserted in his writings, that revela- 
tion delivers nothing contrary to reason ; the bishop 
of Worcester, defending the mysteries of the Trinity 
against Toland and the Unitarians, denounced some 
' of Locke's principles as heretical, and classed his 
works with those of the above writers. Locke an- 
swered the bishop, who replied the same year. This 
reply was confuted by a second letter of Locke, 
which produced a second answer from the bishop in 
1698. Locke again replied in a third letter, wherein 
he treated more largely of the certainty of reason by 
ideas, of the certainty of faith, of the resurrection of 
the same body, and the immateriality of the soul. 
He showed the perfecl; agreement pf his principles 
with the Christian religion^ and that he had advanced 
nothing which had the least tendency to scepticism, 
with which the bishop had very ignorantly charged 
him. The death of Stillingfleet put an end to the 
controversy. 

Locke's literary employments at this period were 
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the Treatities on OoTeraraent, written in defence of the 
RlBYolation against the Tories ; and in the year 1690, 
he published a Second Letter on Toleration. 

In 1691 he published the first of his treatises on 
the subject of the coin, and * the Farther Consideration 
on raising the Value of Money/ in 1695, for the 
purpose of correcting the fietlse ideas then universally 
|NreTalent. In the latter work, addressed to Sir John 
Somers, he endeavors to strip the question of hard,, 
•bscure, and * doubtful words, wherewith men are often 
misled and mislead others.' He condemns the nefa- 
rious project of raising the denomination and altering 
the standard, as a fraud on all creditors, and justly 
considers it as * the means of confounding the pro« 
perty of the subject, and disturbing affairs to no pur- 
pose.' The advice of Locke was followed, and the 
great recoinage of 1695 restored the current money of 
the country to the full legal standard. In the same 
year he was appointed to a seat at the council of 
trade, which, after a short time, his increasing in- 
firnnties made him wish to resign. 

In the following year King William ordered Locke 
to attend him at Kensington, desirous to employ him 
again in the public service ; but the state of his health 
prevented him from accepting the honor that was de- 
signed him. Having refused the employment which 
the king had intended for him, he now determined to 
iiesign that which he for some years held, and for the 
same reason. 

The asthmatic complaint, to which he had been long 
flul^ect, making a continued residence in London, par- 
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ticularly during the winter season, very distressing to 
him, he had for some years taken up his abode with 
Sir F. and Lady Masham, at Oates, near Ongar, in 
Essex, where he was perfectly at home, and enjoyed 
the society most agreeable to him ; as Lady Masham, 
the daughter of Cudworth, is said to have been a 
woman of great sense and of most engaging manners. 

During the last four years of his life, increasing 
infirmities confined him to the retirement he had 
chosen at Oates; and although laboring under an 
incurable disorder, he weis cheerful to the last, con- 
stantly interested in the welfare of his friends, and at 
the same time perfectly resigned to his own fate. 
His literary occupation at that time was the study of 
and commentary on St. Paul's Epistles, published 
amongst his posthumous works. 

In October, 1704, his disorder greatly increased : 
on the 27th of that month. Lady Masham, not finding 
him in his study as usual, went to his bedside, when 
he told her that the fatigue of getting up the day be- 
fore had been too much for hiis strength, and that he 
never expected to rise again from his bed. He said 
that he had now finished his career in this world, and 
that in all probability he should not outlive the night, 
certainly not be able ^to survive beyond the next day 
or two. After taking some refreshment, he said to 
those present, that he wished them all happiness after 
he was gone. To Lady Masham, who remained with 
him, he said that he thanked God he had passed a 
happy life, but that now he found that all was vanity ; 
and ^exhorted her to consider this world only as a 
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preparation for a better state hereafter. He would 
not suffer her to sit up with him, saying that perhaps 
he might be able to sleep ; but if any change should 
happen, he would send for her. Having no sleep in 
the night, he was taken out of bed and carried into 
his study, where he slept for some time in his chair : 
after waking, he desired to be dressed, and then heard 
Lady Masham read the Psalms, apparently with great 
attention ; until perceiving his end to draw near, he 
stopped her, and expired a very few minutes after-, 
wards, about three o'clock in the afternoon of the 28th 
of October, in his 73d year. 

The character of Locke stands eminently high mo- 
rally and intellectually. He had the manners of a 
gentleman, the morals of a Christian, the profundity 
of a philosopher, and the practical activity of the man 
of business. He was master of whatever he studied, 
but no one assumed less the airs of superiority. He 
was a faithful servant of truth, which he followed 
with conscientious integrity wherever it led him. He 
sought for knowlege wherever it was to be found, and 
yielded . to reason wherever it appeared. His con- 
yersation was agreeable to all ; and though he could 
^xcel in raillery, he managed his humor so well as 
never to wound the feelings of 'any one. He was- 
charitable to the poor, and sought opportunities of 
doing good to deserving objects. If he had any de- 
fect, it was the being somewhat passionate ; but he 
had got the better of it by reason, and it was seldom 
that it did him or any one else any harm. He was 
an exact observer of his word, and what he promised 
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was silcted. His greatest amusement was to talk with 
^nsible pecqple; and he possessed all the requisite 
qualities for keeping up an agreeable and friendly in- 
tercourse. His literary industry was very great, as 
the enumeration of his works will show. His great 
Work on Human Understanding was first published in 
1690, nearly at the same time as Newton's Prin- 
cipia ; both contributing to render illustrious the era 
of the Revolution. The Treatise on Civil Govern- 
<aient, a Letter on Toleration, first published in Latin, 
id Holland, and afterwards in English, with the se- 
cond Letter in Defence of Toleration, were all pub- 
lished in 1690, and a third Letter in 1692; the 
Treatise on Education, 1690 ; that concerning raising 
the value of money and lowering the interest, 1691 ; 
fltnd Farther Considerations on the same subject, 1695, 
when he was very much consulted on the measures 
tketk in operation for restoring the coin ; The Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, 1695 ; and a first and second 
Vindication of the same, 1696 ; and also three elabo-^ 
rate letters in defence of the principles contained in 
the Essay against the attacks of the bishop of Wor- 
cester. 

The Conlduct of the Understanding, one of the most 
useful and practical of his works, and the Commen- 
taries and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, close 
the catalogue of those of his literary labors which 
have beea given to the world. 



ESSAY 

ON THE 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 



BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 



Since it is the understanding that sets man above 
the rest of sensible beings, it is worth some labor to 
make it a subject of inquiry. But though like the 
eye^ it enables us to see other objects, it requires to 
be set at a distance to be seen itself; and though the 
inquiry be attended with many difficulties, it cannot 
fail to be both pleasant and profitable from the assist- 
ance it will afford us in our researches on more points 
than one. 

As my purpose is to inquire into the origin, cer- 
tainty, and extent of human knowlege,- together with 
the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent, 
I shall not trouble myself to ascertain in what the 
essence of the mind consists, or by what motions of 
our spirits or changes in our bodies we experience 
sensations or gain ideas, or whether those ideas de- 
pend on matter ; it will be sufficient to consider what 
are the discerning faculties of man, and how they are 
employed;* nor shall I consider my time misspent, if 
it enable us to set down any measures of the certainty 
Locke. A 
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of our knowlege, or the grounds of those opinions on 
points, where, judging from the conflict of sentiments, 
truth has not been, nor is likely to be attained. 

To discriminate between opinion and knowlege, and 
to regulate assent on points of an uncertain nature, it 
is necessary, 

1. To inquire into the origin of our ideas. 

2. , To show what knowlege we possess by means of 
those ideas. 

3. To consider the grounds and degrees of opinion 
or faith in matters, of which we have no certain know- 
lege. 

If by such inquiries we can find out the powers of 
the understanding, the extent to which they reach, 
and the points where they fail, we shall learn to be 
cautious in meddling with things beyond our compre- 
hension ; and resting content with ignorance, where 
knowlege is out of our reach, avoid perplexing our- 
selves with questions about things, of which all are 
and must be equally ignorant. 

. But though the understanding be unable to embrace 
all things, yet we have reason to be thankful, that 
whatever is essential to our well-being, and con- 
ducive to the purposes of a virtuous life here and a 
happy one hereafter, lies within the reach of the mind, 
^or shall w« have cause to lament the confined limits 
of our understanding, if we use it aright in those mat- 
ters where it may be serviceable ; while, on the other 
hand, we shall be guilty of childish peevishness, if we 
neglect that which is within the grasp of the mind, 
merely because there are other things beyond it ; and 
if, instead of employing our mental faculties on objects 
suited to their power, and of being content with pro^ 
bability where certainty is not attainable, we will dis-. 
believe every thing because we cannot know with 
certainty all things, we shall act as wisely as he did. 
who would not use his legs, because he had no wing& 
with which to fly* 
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As soon as we know the powers of our mind, we 
know what to expect firom them, and we shall neither 
sit still in despair of knowing any thing, nor disclaim 
what we really do know because there still exist some 
things not understood. It is well for the sailor to 
know the length of his line ; and though he cannot 
fiathom with it the depths of the ocean, he knows it is 
long enough to reacn the bottom in places, where 
alone exists any danger of running on shoals. When 
we can learn all that is needful for the guidance of 
our ppinidn and conduct, we need not be troubled if 
other things escap^ our know lege. 

This examination of the powers of the mind is the 
more necessary, as it prevents our thoughts from losing 
themselyes in the vast ocean of being ; as if in that 
boundless extent, there was nothing above, below, or 
beyond its reach ; and as if our thoughts, wandering 
into depths where they can find no sure footing, and 
floundering in questions that admit of no resolution, 
must eventually fiiid their only refuge in coniirmecl 
scepticism. But if the horizon, which bounds the en- 
lightened and dark part of things, be once discovered, 
the mind will either rest quietly in ignorance, undis- 
turbed by what it knows to be unattainable i or be 
more free to direct itself to inquiries advantageous and 
satisfactory. 

I would premise that the word ' idea,' which fre- 
quently occurs in the following treatise, is used to 
express whatever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks, and includes whatever is meant 
by * phantasm,' ' notion,' ' species,' or whatever the 
mind can be employed about in thinking. Taking 
for granted that such ideas ^ are in men's minds, our 
first inquiry shall be, how they come there. 

1 The abore use of the word ' idea ' was censured by the 
bishop of Worcester, who says, ' The world hath been strangely 
amused with * ideas ' of late : and we have been told that strange 
things might be done by the help of ' ideas -,* and yet these ideas 
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CHAPTER II. 

No innate Principles in the Mind. 

It ^is the opinion of some that there are certain in- 
nate principles, which every man brings with him into 
the world. It would be a sufficient refutation of this 

at last come to be only common notions of things, which we 
must maJce use of in our reasoning. You (i. e. the author of the . 
Essay) say in that chapter about the existence of God, you 
thought it most proper to express yourself in the most usual and 
familiar way, by common words and expressions. I would yon 
had done so quite Uirouffh your book : for then you had never 
given that occasion to the enemies ox our faith to take up your 
new way of ideas, as an effectual battery (as they imagined) 
against the mysteries of the Christian faith. But you might 
have enjoyed the satisfaction of your ideas long enough before 
I had taken notice of them, unless I had found them employed 
about doinc mischief.' 

To which our author replies, * Your lordship fears that the 
term ' ideas ' may be dangerous, because it has been made 
use of in arguing against what your lordship defends ; for you 
cannot be fearful of the things signified by the term, inasmuch as 
they are but the objects of our minds in thinking ; and to expect 
that any one should reason against your lordship without the use 
of ideas, is to expect that he should reason without thinking. 

' But whether it be the mme or the thing, from which your 
lordship apprehends danger, it seems an extraordinary mode of 
reasoning to write against a book, in which the term *idea' is 
not used to a bad purpose, only because it is used against your 
lordship by others : for I do not see how your lordship's 
writing against my notions of ideas can hinder your opponents 
£rom doing; mischief with them. 

'Your lordship may be tired of the sound of the word, but you 
must have a better opinion of the articles of our faith than to 
think that they can be overturned by a breath formed into any 
sound whatever. Names are arbitrary, and no one term is more 
opposed to truth than another ; --propositions may be made against 
truth, and no word is exempt from being used in such proposi- 
tions ; the fault is not in the word, but in those who improperly 
use it. And when, on my saying that I scarcely use the word 
' idea ' in my chapter on the Existence of God, your lordship 
wishes that I had done so through my book, I must consider that 
your lordship compliments me in wishing my book to be suited to 
vulgar apprehension ; not that you see any harm in the use of the 
word instead of ' notion,' with which you say it agrees in si^i- : 
fication ; for this would be to make your lordship write only against 
an impropriety of speech, I acknowlege your lordship's con- 
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supposition^ to show that men, by their natural facul- 
ties, may attain to all the knowlege they have without 
the help of any such original principles : for as it 

descension in spending so ipuch valuable time on the subject, 
and would, to please your lordship, substitute some other term, 
oould I find one equsdly appropriate. But I do not see how the 
word * idea ' is better or worse, because it has been made use of 
for bad purposes, for the same may be said of the words ' Scrip- 
ture,' * reason,' * distinct,' * clear, &c. Nay, the very name of 
God himself will not escape ; for all have been made use of to 
bad purposes. Should I, indeed, leave the word out of the book 
altogether, and every where substitute, the word 'notions,' might 
not that word a]sol)e used for the purposes of mischief? This I 
am sure of, that the truths of Christianity cannot be beaten down 
or endangered by any soun4 whatever. — * My new way of ideas,' 
or • my way by ideas,' is an expression of frequent occurrence in 
your lordsnip's letter, and may comprehend my whole essay ; 
lOr as it treats of the understanding, which is the faculty of 
thinking, it must of necessity treat of ideas, which are the ob- 

i'ects of the mind in thinking ; and if it be new, it is but a new 
listory of an old thing ; for men have always performed the 
actions of thinking, reasoning, &c. as they do now, though 
whether the same account has been given of the process I know 
not. 

'Were I as well read as your lordship, I should have been safe 
from your reprimand for thinking my way of ideas new for want 
of looking into other men's thoughts, which appear in their 
bo<^8. I agree with y'our lordship, that maby things may seem 
new to one that converses only with his own thoughts, which 
really are not so : but if in spinning them out of his own thoughts 
they seem new to him, he is the inventor, though another may 
have thought the same before him ; for invention consists not in 
thinking first, but in not borrowing the thoughts from others. 
The Chinese had the art of printing before it whs known in. 
Europe, but it was subsequently invented in Europe, and not 
borrowied from the Chinese. How little I affect the honor of 
originality may be seen in the following words, noticed by your 
lordship, when, speaking of certainty, I say, 'I think I have 
shown in what it is that certainty consists, which, whatever it 
was to others, was, I confess, to me, heretofore, one of those 
desiderata which I found great want of.' I spoke of it as new 
only to myself ; and yet if I had assumed to myself the honor of 
an original, I should have your lordship for a guarantee in that 
point, who are pleased to write against it as something new. 

'Truly my book has had most unlucky stars, — to displease 
▼onr lordship for its novelty, and to subject me to censure for 
having said what others have said before. As to the way your 
lordship thinks I should have taken to prevent the having it 
thought my own invention, when it was common to me with 
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would be impertinent to suppose the idea of colors 
innate in a creature who has senses to discern them, 
so would it be unreasonable to attribute to the im- 
pressions of nature those truths which our faculties 
are iitted to attain. But because censure follows the 
search of truth when it leads out of the common road, 
I shall set down, for my excuse, the reasons that made 
me doubt the truth of that opinion. 

It is commonly taken for granted, that there are 
certain principles in which all mankind agree, and 
therefore that these principles are innate. But the 
universal agreement of mankind in any principles 
would not prove them to be innate, if any other way 
could be shown by which men may come to that 
agreement. The argument, however, is- against the 
doctrine of innate principles, for there are none to 
which men give a universal assent. To begin with 
speculative principles ; the maxims, * Whatever is, is,' 
and * It is impossible for the same thing to be and not 
to be,' have the reputation of being universally re- 
ceived; yet so far are they from having universal 
assent, that there are many to whom they are un- 

others, it so happened that I could not look into the thoughts of 
other men, as your lordship recommends ; for their language in 
books is but the result, and not the progress, of their mmds. I 
could look into nobody's understanding but my own tosee how- 
it wrought. My book is a copy of my own mind, and I publish 
it because I think that the intellectual faculties operate alike in 
most men ; but if some have different ways of thinking, reason- 
ing, or arriving at certainty, I would humbly request that they 
would show us the way of their nobler flights, and their shorter 
or surer way to certainty, than by observing the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas. 

' Your lordship adds, ' But now it seems nothing is intelligible 
but what suits with the new way of ideas.' The new way of ideas 
and the old way of speaking intelligibly are the same, and they 
consist, 1. in using no words but what are the si^ns of some 
determinate object of the mind in thinking ; 3. in using the same 
word steadily for the same object; 3. in joining these words 
grammatically ; and, 4. in uniting sentences in a coherent dis- 
course. Thus only can a man preserye himself from the sus- 
picion of jarson, whether he pleases to call these objects of his 
mind, which his words do or should stand for, * ideas' or no.' 
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known. It is evident that children and idiots have 
no apprehension or thought of them ; and it seems a 
contradiction to say that truths are imprinted on the 
soul which it perceives or understands not; for im- 
printing, if it means any thing, is making certain truths 
to be perceived. If children and idiots have minds 
with those impressions on them, they must perceive 
them; but it is evident that they do not; therefore 
there are none such. If it be said that a notion may 
be imprinted on the mind, which it was never yet con<^ 
scions of, it may be also said that every proposition 
that the mind b capable of assenting to, is imprinted 
and innate, and that many truths are imprinted which 
the mind never did and never shall know, for a man 
may die in ignorance of q^uch that he was capable of 
knowing. So that if a capacity of knowing be the 
natural impression contended for, all that a man ever 
comes to Know will be considered innate ; and this, 
though an improper way of speaking, asserts nothing 
which any one denies. If truths can be imprinted on 
the understanding without being perceived, there can 
be no difference in the original of any truths, for all 
must be innate or adventitious. To be in the under-' 
standing, is to be understood ; so that to assert that 
any thing is in the understanding, and not understood, 
is to say that any thing is and is not in the under* 
iitanding. If therefore the two propositions, ' What* 
ever is, is,' and ' It is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be,' are innate, children cannot be 
ignorant of them. 

To avoid this, it is answered that men assent to 
them when they come to the use of reason, which 
4sagnifies, either that as soon as men come to the use 
of reason these inscriptions come to ba known, or that 
reason assists in the discovery of them. If it be 
meant that by the use of reason men discover them, 
-and that this proves them to be innate, then it follows 
that whatever truths reason can discover to us are in- 
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nate, and, of consequence, all the maxims of the ma- 
thematicians, and theorems deduced from them, must 
be innate, being all discoveries made by reason. 

But how can reason be necessary to discover in- 
nate principles, when reason itself is but the faculty 
of deducing unknown truths from known principles ? 
We may as well think the use of reason necessary to 
make our eyes discover visible objects, as that there 
should be need of reason, or its exercise, to make our 
understanding see what is originally imprinted in it. 
So that to make reason discover those truths is to 
make it discover what a man knew before ; and if 
Inen.have those impressed truths originally, but are 
ignorant of them till they come to the use of reason, it 
is to say that men know thf m and know them not at 
the same time. 

It will perhaps be said that mathematical truths are 
not assented to as soon as they are proposed, but have 
need of reasonings and proofs to gain our assent ; 
while the other, or innate truths, are assented to as 
soon as they are understood. But this reply contra^ 
diets the assertion that the use of reason is necessary 
to discover them ; and they who thus answer will not 
affirm that a knowlege of the maxim, * that it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be,' is a 
deduction of reason. Por reason is search, and re- 
quires pains and application ; and how can it be sup- 
posed that what was imprinted by nature as the guide 
of reason should need the use of reason to discover it ? 

Those who will attend to the operations of the un- 
derstanding will find that a ready assent to some 
truths depends not on native inscription or t^e^use of 
reason, but on a distinct faculty of the mind. If, 
therefore, by saying that men assent to these when 
they come to the use of reason, be meant that the use 
of reason assists us in the knowlege of them, it is 
false; and if true, would not prove them to be in- 
nate. 
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If by * assenting to them when we come to the use 
of reason/ be meant that then they are first noticed, 
and that children assent to them as soon as they come 
to the use of reason, ^his is also false ; for children 
have the use of reason long -before they know any 
thing of the maxim, * that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be;' and many persons 
pass many years, even of their rational age, without 
ever thinking of it. I allow a necessity, that men 
should come to the use of reason before they get a 
knowlege of these general truths, but deny that coming 
to the use of reason is the time of their discovery. So 
that the saying, * that men assent to these maxims 
when they come to the use of reason,' amounts to no 
more than this ; that they are not known before the 
use of reason, and may be assented to after; and so 
may all other truths as well as these, which are not 
thus distinguishable from others. 

But were it true that the time of their being known 
were when men come to the use of reason, that would 
not prove them to be innate. For how can it appear 
that any notion is imprinted on the mind in its first 
constitution, because it is first assented to when a 
faculty of the mind, which has quite a distinct pro- 
vince, begins to exert itself? It would be as good 
proof that they were innate, to say that men assent to 
them when they come to the use of speech. All that 
can be meant by the proposition, * that men assent to 
them when they come to reason,' is, that, forming 
general ideas, and understanding general names, being 
a concomitant of the rational faculty and growing up 
with it, children do not acquire these ideas, or learn 
names of them, till, having exercised their minds with 
particular ideas, they become capable of rational con- 
versation. 

The senses at first let in particular ideas, and furnish 
tbe yet empty cabinet ; and as the mind grows fami- 
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liar with them, they are lodged in the memory, and 
names got to them : afterwards the mind abstracts 
them, and learns the use of general names. Thus the 
mind is furnished with materials, and the use of reason 
becomes more visible as these materials increase : but 
though general idieas and the use of reason grow to- 
gether, this does not prove them innate. Knowlege 
is early in the mind, but it is about acquired, and not 
innate ideas ; it being about those things which make 
the most frequent impressions on the senses. In ideas 
thus got the mind discovers agreement or disagreement 
as soon as it has the use of memory, at least long 
before the use of speech or reason ; for a child, before 
it can speak, knows as well the difference between 
sweet and bitter, as afterwards it knows that worm-> 
wood and sugar-plums are not the same thing. 

A child knows not that 3 and 4 are equal to 7 till 
he is able to count 1, and has got the idea and name 
of equality ; and he then assents to the truth of the 
proposition, not because it is innate, nor was his as- 
sent delayed till then because he wanted the use of 
reason ; but he gives his assent as soon as he under- 
stands the terms ; and he knows the truth of the pro- 
position on the same ground as he before knew that a 
rod and a cheiTy are not the same, and as he may 
afterwards know that it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be. So that the later it is 
before one comes to have general ideas, or to know 
the meaning of general terms, the later will be the 
assent to general maxims ; and therefore a man knows 
that 18 and 19 are equal to 37 by the same evi- 
dence as he knows 1 and 2 to be equal to 3 ; yet a 
child knows it not so soon, not for the want of the 
use of reason; but because the ideas those words stand 
for are not so soon got as those of 1, 2, and 3. 

The evasion, therefore, of g-eneral assent, when men 
come to th^ use of reason, failing to prove those truths 
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innate, it has been said, that their being assented to as 
soon as proposed and understood, is sufficient to prove 
them innate. 

If a ready assent to a proposition, on first hearing 
and understanding it, be a certain mark of an innate 
principle, men will find themselves plentifully stored 
with innate principles. They must admit many pro- 
positions about numbers to be innate ; natural philo- 
sophy also, and all the other sciences, afford propo- 
sitions, which are sure to meet with assent as soon as 
proposed. * That two bodies cannot be in the same 
place/ is as readily assented to as * that black is not 
white.' If assent at first hearing and understanding 
the terms be a mark of innate, then there will be as 
many innate notions as men can make propositions 
wherein one idea is denied of another ; but as no pro- 
position can be innate, unless the ideas about which it 
is are innate, this will suppose all our ideas of colors, 
sounds, tastes, figure, &c. to be iqnate, than which 
there cannot be any thing more opposite to reason and 
experience. Universal assent may be a mark of self- 
evidence, which depends not on innate impressions, 
and belongs to many propositions which no one ever 
thought to be innate. 

Nor let it be said that the more particular self- 
evident propositions, as * that 1 and 2 are equal to 
8,' ^ that green is not red,' &c. are the consequences 
of more universal innate principles, since the parti- 
cular propositions are known and assented to by those 
who are iViorant of the more general maxims. ' 

If it be said that these propositions, viz. * that 
1 and 2 are equal to 3,' ' green is not red,' &c. 
are not general maxims, nor of any great use ; yet if 
general assent be a certain mark of innate, whatever 
proposition is assented to as soon as heard and under- 
stood, must be innate, as well as the maxim, * that it 
is impossible for the «ame thing to be and not to be.' 
The more general maxims are more remote from being 
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innate, as it is longer before they are admitted into 
the understanding. The usefulness of these maxims 
will be considered hereafter. 

But the assenting to propositions at the first hearing 
and understanding the terms, is a proof that they are 
not innate, since it supposes some other things known 
before them. If innate, why need they be proposed, 
when, by being in the understanding, they could not 
but be known before ? Or if proposing them print 
them clearer in the mind, then a man knows them 
better than he did before, and these principles may 
be made more evident by the teaching of others than 
by the impressions of nature, which mdkes them of 
little authority, and unlBt to be, as they are pretended, 
the foundations of all. our other knowlege. When a 
man becomes acquainted with a self-evident truth, he 
finds that he begins to know what he knew not before, 
and what he thenceforth never questions, not because 
it was innate, but because the nature of tilings willnot 
allow him to think otherwise. And if whatever is 
assented to at first hearing passes iof innate, every 
well-grounded observation must be innate ; biit these 
observations only sagacious minds first light on ; and 
unobserving men, hearing them proposed, cannot but 
assent to them. 

If it be said thd.t the understanding hath an implicit 
though not an explicit knowlege of these principles 
before hearing them, it is hard to conceive what more 
is meant by this than that the mind is capable of un- 
derstanding them ; on which ground all mathematical 
demonstrations must be received as native impres- 
sions, which few mathematicians will be forward to 
believe. 

There is a farther weakness in the argument which 
would prove those maxims to be innate which men 
admit at first hearing without any demonstration, but 
on a bare explication of the teriQs ; for it labors under 
the fallacy that men are not supposed to learn any thing 
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de novo 9 whereas it is evident that they must have 
learned the terms and their signilBcation, neither of 
which were born with them ; and they must also have 
acquired a knowlege of the ideas which are the sub- 
ject of the proposition. So that, in all such proposi- 
tions, the terms, their meaning, and the ideas they stand 
for are not innate, and what then remains of them 
that is innate ? By degrees we get ideas of names, 
and learn their connexion ; and to propositions, made 
in terms that we understand, we at first hearing as- 
sent; but to other propositions equally evident, of 
which we have not acquired the ideas, we are inca- 
pable of assenting. A child assents to the proposi- 
tion ' that an apple is not fire,' having in his mind 
the ideas, and having learnt that the names * apple ' 
and * fire ' stand for them ; but it will be some years 
later before he assents to the proposition, * that it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be ;' 
for though the words are as easily learnt, yet their 
sipification being more comprehensive than the names 
of sensible things, it is longer before he learns their 
meaning, and acquires the general ideas they stand for. 
But when he has acquired the ideas and learnt the 
names, he assents to the one as well as to the other 
proposition, and for the same reason ; viz. because 
he finds the ideas in his mind agree, or disagree, ac- 
cording as the words standing for them are affirmed 
or denied one of another. To propositions made in 
words, for which he has no ideas, he gives neither 
assent nor dissent, but is ignorant. 

To conclude the argument of universal consent, 
I agree with the defenders of innate principles, that 
if they are innate, they must have universal assent ; 
but then, by these men's confession, they cannot.be 
innate, for they are not assented to by those who 
understand not the terms, nor by those who have 
never thought of the propositions. 

But that I may not be accused of arguing from the 
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thoughts of infants, which must be unknown, I say 
next, that these two general propositions are ;iot an- ' 
tecedent to all acquired notions, which, if innate, they 
needs must be. There is certainly a time when chil- 
dren begin to think ; and can it be supposed that they 
are then ignorant of the notions which nature has im- . 
printed, if there be any such"? Can it be imagined 
that they perceive impressions from things without, 
and are ignorant of the characters stamped within ? 
Can they receive adventitious notions, and be ignorant 
of those which are woven into the very principles of 
their being, as the foundation and guide of all their 
conduct and reasoning ? If so, those are improperly 
supposed the foundations of all our knowlege, which 
are not first known, and without the knowlege of 
which many other things may be known. The child 
knows that the nurse, who feeds it, is not the cat it 
plays with, or the black man it is afraid of ; but is it 
by virtue of the principle, < that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be ?' Has a child any 
notion of that proposition, at an age wherein it is yet 
plain, it knows a great many other truths? 

Though, therefore, there be several propositions 
that are readily assented to by men who have ac- 
quired abstract ideas, and learnt the names standing 
for them ; yet as they are not found in children who 
yet know other things, they are not universally as- 
sented to by intelligent persons, and so not innate : 
for an innate truth, if there be such, must be known 
to any one who knows any thing else. An innate 
truth must be an innate thought, there being nothing a 
truth in the mind that it has never thought on. 
. That the above general maxims are not universally 
known, is sufficiently proved ; but there is a further 
argument against their being innate ; for if they be so, 
they should appear strongest in children, idiots, sava- 
ges, and illiterate persons, whose native thoughts have 
not been cast into new moulds by education, and who 
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baye not by foreign doctrines and studies confounded 
the characters which nature has written on their 
minds. But amongst this description of persons what 
general maxims are to be found ? A child knows his 
nurse and his cradle, and by degrees the playthings 
of a little more advanced age ; a young savage has his 
head filled with love and hunting ; but he that from a 
child or wild inhabitant of the woods will expect abs-* 
tract maxims, will find himself disappointed. Such 

Sropositions are seldom mentioned in the huts of In* 
ians, much less are they to be found in the thoughts 
of children, or in the minds of naturab. 

On the whole, I cannot see any ground to think 
these two famed speculative maxims inuate, since they 
are not universally assented to ; and the assent which 
they find is no other than what several propositions, 
confessedly not innate, partake with them ; and since 
the assent they receive comes not from natural inscrip* 
tion, but from some other way^ And if these first 
principles of knowlege are not innate, no other specu-^. 
lative maxims can pretend to be so. 



CHAPTER III. 

No innate practical Principles. 

If the speculative maxims above mentioned have 
not a universal assent, it is much more clear that no 
practical principles have a universal reception. There 
is no moral rule which can pretend to so ready an* as- 
sent as * what is, is,' and ' that it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be.' !Not that moral 
principles are not equally true, but they are not 
equally evident. They require some exercise of the 
mind to discover the certainty of their truth. But 
this is no derogation to their truth, any more than it is 
to the truth of the three angles of a triangle being 
equal to two right ones, because it is not so evident as 
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^ the whole is bigger than a part.' Moral rules are 
capable of demonstration, and it is our fault if we 
know them not ; but the ignorance in which some men 
are of them, and the slowness with which others re- 
ceive them, prove them not innate. 

Where is the practical truth that is universally re- 
ceived, as it must be if innate ? Justice, and keeping 
- of contracts, is that which most men seem to agree in f 
it is a principle extending to thieves ; and they who 
have gone farthest in putting off humanity itself, keep 
faith, and the rules of justice, one with another. But 
they receive these not as laws of nature, but fus rules 
of conscience : for he who acts fairly with his fellow- 
robber, but plunders honest men, aoes not embrace 
justice as a practical principle. 

It may be said, that the tacit assent of their minds 
agrees to what their practice contradicts. I answer, 
1. actions are the best interpreters of thought. But 
since the practice of many, and the professions of 
some, have denied these principles, they are not of 
universal consent, and, therefore, not innate ; 2. prac- 
tical principles must produce conformity of action, 
otherwise they cannot be distinguished from specula- 
tive maxims. Nature, I confess, has put into man a 
desire of happiness and an aversion to misery ; these, 
indeed, are innate practical principles, which, as prac- 
tical principles ought, do continue constantly to ope- 
rate and influence all our actions without ceasing: 
these may be observed in all persons and in all ages, 
steady and universal ; but these are inclinations of the 
appetite to good, not impressions of truth on the un- 
derstanding. I deny not that there are natural tenden- 
cies imprinted on the minds of men, and that from the 
very first instances of sense and perception, there are 
some things that are grateful and others unwelcome to 
them ; but this makes nothing for innate characters on 
the mind, which are to be the principles of knowlege re- 
gulating our practice. Such natural impressions on 
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the understanding are so far from being confirmed 
hereby, that this is an argument against them, since if 
there were certain characters imprinted by nature on 
the understanding, as principles of knowlege, we could 
not but perceive them constantly operate in us, and 
influence our knowlege, as we do those others on the 
will and appetite, which never cease to be the constant 
springs and motives of all our actions, to which we 
perpetually feel them strongly impelling us. 

Another argument against innate practical principles 
is, that there cannot be any moral rule proposed, for 
which a man may not justly demand a reason, which 
would be absurd if they were innate, or so much as 
self-evident, which every innate principle must needs 
be. It would be ridiculous to ask or to attempt to 
^ive a reason why it is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be. But if that most unshaken rule 
of morality, and foundation of all social virtue, * that 
one should do as he would be done unto,' should be 
proposed to any one who could understand the terms, 
he might ask a reason why ; and he that proposed it 
might prove its truth and reasonableness. So that the 
truth of these rules depends on some other antecedent 
to them, and from which they must be deduced, so 
that they are neither innate nor self-evident. 

That men should keep their compacts is an undeni- 
able rule in morality; but if a Christian be asked why, 
he will answer, because' God, who has the power of 
eternal life and death, requires it of us : an Hobbist 
will say that the public requires it, and the Leviathan 
will punish you if you do not ; and the old heathen 
philosophers would have answered, because it was 
below the dignity of a man to do otherwise. 

Hence flows that variety of opinions concerning 
moral rules, according to the different sorts of happi- 
ness that men propose to themselves, which would not 
be if practical principles were innate. I grant the 
existence of God is so manifest, and the obedience we 
Locke* B 
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owe faim so congruous to the light of reason, that great 
part of mankind give testimony to the law of nature ; 
yet several moral rules receive a general approbation 
from mankind, without admitting the true ground of 
morality, which is the will of God. For God having 
inseparably connected virtue and public happiness, it 
is no wonder that every one should recommend those 
rules to others, from whose observance of them he is 
sure to reap advantage. This, though it takes nothing 
from the eternal obligations of these rules, yet shows 
that the acknowlegment men pay to them in words 
proves not that they are innate ; nay, proves not so 
much that men assent to them as the rules of their 
own practice, since we find that self-interest makes 
many own an outward approbation of them, whose 
actions prove that they consider not the Lawgiver that 
prescribed these rules, nor the punishment he has or- 
dained for those who transgress them. For if we 
think men's actions to be the interpreter of their 
thoughts, we shall find that they have no such inter- 
nal veneration for these rules. The rule ' to do as one 
would be done to,' is frequently broken ; yet to teach 
others that it is not obligatory, would be thought con- 
trary to the interest men sacrifice ta when they break 
it themselves. 

Perhaps conscience will be urged as checking us 
for these breaches, and so the internal obligation of 
the rule be preserved. I answer, that many men, by 
the same way that they come to the knowlege of other 
things, may come to assent to moral rules and obliga- 
tions ; others may come to be of the same mind from 
education or custom, which persuasion, however got, 
will serve to set conscience on work, which is but our 
own judgment of our actions; and if conscience be a 
proof of innate principles, contraries may be innate, 
since some from conscience prosecute what others from 
conscience avoid. But I cannot see how any men 
should transgress those moral rules, were they innate 
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and stamped on their minds. View an army at the sack- 
ing of a town, and see what sense of moral principles 
or what touch of conscience they feel for all that they 
do. And if we look abroad to take a view of men as 
they are, we shall find that they have remorse in one 
place for doing or omitting that, which others in ano- 
ther place think they merit by. Where then are those 
innate principles of justice, piety, gratitude, equity, 
chastity ? Or where is that universal consent, that 
assures us there are such inbred rules ?. Murders in 
dueb, when fashion has made them honorable, are 
committed without remorse ; nay, in many places, in- 
nocence in this case is the greatest ignominy. 

He that will carefully peruse the history of man- 
kind, will be able to satisfy himself that there is 
scarcely any principle of morality, (those only ex- 
cepted which hold society together, which commonly 
are neglected between distinct societies) which is not 
slighted by whole societies of men. 

Here it may be objected, that it is no argument 
that the rule is not known, because it is broken. Men 
may sometimes transgress, yet disown not the law; but 
it is impossible to conceive that a whole nation should 
renounce what every one of them know to be a law. 
Men may sometimes own rules of morality, which 
they do not believe to be true, only to keep up their 
reputation with others who believe them ; but it is not 
to be imagined that a whole society of men should cast 
off a rule which they could not but be certain was a 
law, knowing that all with whom they should have to 
do regarded it as such, and therefore expose them- 
selves to the contempt due to such as profess them- 
selves void of humanity. Whatever practical prin- 
ciple is innate must be known to be just and good ; it 
is therefore a contradiction to suppose that whole na- 
tions should give the lie to what they know to be 
right and good. 

But farther, though the breaking of a rule is np 
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argument that it is unknown, yet the generally al- 
lowed breach of it is proof that it is not innate. For 
example, let us take any rule which the fewest people 
have denied or doubted. None can have a fairer pre- 
tence to be innate than this : ' Parents, preserre and 
cherish your children.' If this be an innate rule, it is 
either a principle which directs the actions of all men, 
or a truth which all men assent to. 1. That it is not 
a principle which influences all men's actions, we need 
not seek to prove by reference to savage and barba- 
rous nations, when we remember that it was an uncon- 
demned practice among the Greeks and Romans to 
expose their innocent infants. 2. That it is an innate 
truth is so far false that it is no truth at all, being a 
command, and not a proposition, and so not capable 
of truth or falsehood. To make it capable of truth it 
must be reduced to a proposition, as ' It is the duty of 
parents to preserve their children.' But duty caanot 
be supposed without a law, nor a law without a law- 
giver, or without reward and punishment. So that it 
is impossible that this or any other practical principle 
should be innate, without supposing the ideas of God, 
of law, of obligation, of punishment, of a life after 
this, innate. But these ideas are so far from being 
innate, that it is not every thinking man, much less 
every one that is born, in whom they are to be found 
clear and distinct. 

From what has been said we may conclude that, 
whatever practical rule is in any place allowedly 
broken, cannot be supposed innate, it being impos- 
sible that men should confidently break a rule which 
they could not but know that God had set up, and 
of which he would punish the breach, which they 
must know if it were innate. Doubt of the law, 
or hope to escape the power of the Lawgiver, may 
make men give way to a present appetite; but let 
them see the pleasure tempting, and the hand of 
die Almighty visibly held up to take vengeance; 
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then tell me, whether it )>e possible for people with 
such a certain knowlege wantonly to offend against 
a law which stares them in the face while break- 
ing it? whether it be possible, that whilst a man 
thus bids defiance to this innate law, all the by- 
standers, who have the same sense of the law, should 
silently connive at the breach of it ? Principles 
of action are lodged in men's appetites, but these, 
so far from being innate moral principles, would ^ 
without restraint, overturn all morality. Moral laws 
are set as a curb to these desires, proposing re- 
Hoards and punbhments that may overbalance the im- 
mediate gratification of a breach of the law. If, 
therefore, any thing be imprinted on the mind as a 
law, every one must have a certain knowlege of the 
punishment that will attend the breach of it ; for if 
men can be doubtful of what is innate, innate princi- 
ples are insisted on to no purpose. I would not here 
be mistaken, as if, because 1 deny an innate law, 1 
thought there were none but positive laws. There is a 
difference between an innate law and a law of nature, 
between something originally imprinted on our minds 
and something we may attain by our natural faculties: 
and they are equally wrong who affirm an innate law, 
and who deny a law ascertainable by the light of 
nature. 

The difference among men in their practical prin^ 
ciples is such, as to make it impossible to find out 
innate moral rules by general assent ; and they whq 
suppose such principles, are sparing to tell us which 
they are. But were there any such, there would be 
no need to teach them ; there would be nothing more 
easy than to know what and how many they were ; 
there could be no more doubt about their number than 
there is about the number of our fingers. Now, if men 
of different sects should go about to give us a list of 
those innate practical principles, they would set down 
only such as supported their own doctrines ; a plain 
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evidence that there are no such innate truths. Nay, 
there are many xvho, denying freedom to mankhid, 
make men mere machines, taking away innate and all 
moral rules whatsoever, and leave not a possibility to 
believe any such, to those who cannot conceive how 
any but free agents can be capable of law. On that 
ground, they who cannot reconcile morality and me- 
chanism (which is not very easy) must reject all 
principles of virtue. 

When I had written this, being informed that Lord 
Herbert had, in his book *De Veritate,' assigned 
these innate principles, I presently consulted him, in 
hopes to put an end to my inquiry. In the chapter 
* De Instinctu Naturali,' 1 met with these six marks 
of his * Notitiae Communes:' * 1. Prioritas. 2. In- 
dependentia. 3. Universalitas. 4. Certitudo. 6. Ne- 
cessitas,' i. e. as he explains it, * faciunt ad hominis 
conservationem. 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. as- 
sensus, nulla interposita mora.' At the latter end of 
his treatise * De Keligione Laici,' he says this of his 
innate principles : * Adeo ut non uniuscujusvis reli- 
gionis confinio arctentur quae ubiqiie vigent veritates. 
Sunt enim in ipsa mente caelitus descriptas, nullisque 
traditionibus, sive scriptis, sive non scriptis, obnoxias,' 
p. 3. and, ' Veritates nostras Catholicae, quas tanquam 
indubia Dei effata in foro interiori descriptae.' Thus 
having given the marks of the innate principles, and 
asserted their being printed on the minds of men by 
the hand of God, he proceeds to set them down, and 
they are these : * 1. Esse aliquod supremum numen. 
2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pie- 
tate conjunctam optimam esse rationem cultus divini. 
4. Resipiscendum esse a peccatis. 5. Dari pracmium 
vel poenam post banc vitam transactam.' Though I 
allow these to be clear truths, and such as, if rightly 
explained, a rational creature can hardly avoid giving 
his assent to ; yet I think be is far from proving them 
innate. 
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For 1. These five propositions are either not all, or 
more than all, those common notions written on our 
minds by the finger of God, if any at all be so written : 
since there are other propositions which, even by his 
own rules, have as just a pretence to be innate, as 
some that he enumerates ; such as, * Do as thou 
wouldest be done unto,' <&c. 

2. All his marks are not fouVid in each of his pro- 
positions, viz. his first, second, and third marks agree 
perfectly to neither of them ; and the first, second, 
third, fourth, and sixth marks agree but ill to his 
third, fourth, and fifth propositions. For besides that 
we know that whole nations disbelieve some of them, 
J cannot see how the third can be an innate principle, 
when the term * virtue' is liable to so much uncertainty, 
and the thing it stands for so much contended about ; 
this therefore can be but an uncertain rule of conduct, 
and very unfit to be assigned as an innate practical 
principle. For let us consider this proposition as to 
its meaning, (for the sense, not the sound, must be the 
common notion) viz. * Virtue is the best worship of 
God,' which, if virtue be taken for those actions 
which are accounted laudable in different countries, 
is so far from being certain, that it is not true. If 
virtue be taken for actions conformable to the will of 
God, then the proposition will be true, but of very 
little use in human life ; since it will amount only to 
this, viz. ' That God is pleased with the doing of what 
he commands ;' which a man may know to be true 
without knowing what God commands. And few 
will take a proposition, which teaches so little, for an 
innate moral principle written on the minds of all 
men. 

Nor is the fourth proposition more instructive ; for 
as the word * peccata,' or * sins,' is used to signify 
actions that will draw punishment on the doers, what 
principle of morality can that be which tells us we 
should be sorry for that which will bring mischief on 
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US, M^ithout informing us what those actions are that 
will do so? The proposition is true, and should be 
inculcated on those who know what actions are sins, 
but neither this nor the former can be imagined innate, 
or of any use if innate, unless the measures and bounds 
of all vices and virtues were innate principles also. 
I therefore imagine it will scarcely seem possible that 
God should engrave principles on men's minds in 
words of uncertain signification, or in words at all, 
which being in most of these principles very general 
names, cannot be understood but by knowing the 
.particulars comprehended in them. And in practical 
instances the measures must be taken from the actions 
themselves, and the rules of them abstracted from 
words ; which rules a man must know, whatever lan- 
guage he chance to learn, or if he should learn no 
language at all. When it shall be made out, that men 
ignorant of words or the customs of their country, 
know that it is part of the worship of God, not to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, and that 
when we have done the contrary, we ought to repent 
and do so no more, and a thousand other such rules, 
there will be more reason for admitting these and the 
like for common notions; yet, after all, universal con- 
sent to truths, the knowlege of which may be attained 
otherwise, would scarcely prove them to be innate. 

Nor will it avail to say that the innate principles of 
morality may be, by education and custom, quite 
worn out of the minds of men. For this takes away 
the argument of universal consent, by which the 
opinion of innate principles is endeavored to be 
proved ; unless those men think that their private 
persuasion, or that of their party, should pass for 
universal consent, and then their argument stands 
thus : * The principles which all mankind allow for 
true are innate ; those that men of right reason admit, 
are the principles allowed by all mankind ; we, and 
those of our mind, are men of reason ; therefore we 
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agreeing, our principles are innate.' For, otherwise, 
it will be hard to understand how there are principles 
in which all men agree, but which may be blotted out 
of the minds of some men ; which is saying that all 
men admit, but many deny them. And indeed such 
first principles will be of very little use to us, if, by 
the wiU of our teachers or opinions of our companions, 
they may be altered or lost ; and notwithstanding the 
boast of this innate light, we shall be as much in the 
dark as if there were no such thing at all ; it being all 
one to have no rule at all, as one that will warp any 
way. But I desire these men to say whether innate 
principles can or cannot be blotted out by education 
and custom : if they cannot, we must find them in all 
men alike ; and if they may suffer variation, then we 
must find them clearest nearest the fountain, in chil- 
dren and illiterate persons, who have received least 
impression from opinions. Let them take which side 
they please, they will find it inconsistent with facts. 

I grant that there are opinions which are received 
by men of different countries, educations, and tempers, 
as first and unquestionable principles, many of which, 
from their contradiction, cannot be true. Yet all 
these propositions are somewhere or other so sacred, 
that men of good understanding in other matters will 
part with their lives rather than question them. 

Strange as this may seem, it is confirmed by daily 
experience, and will not perhaps appear so wonderful, 
if we consider the ways by which it is brought about ; 
and how doctrines, derived from the superstition of a 
nurse, may, by length of time and consent of neigh- 
bors, grow up to the dignity of principles in religion or 
morality. For such who are careful, as they call it, 
to principle children well, instil into the yet unpre- 
judiced understanding (for white paper receives any 
characters) those doctrines they would have them re- 
tain. These doctrines, being confirmed by the pro- 
fession or consent of all they have to do with, and of 
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whose wisdom, knowlege, and piety they have an 
opinion, and being never mentioned but as the basis 
on which they build their religion and manners, come 
to have the reputation of self-evident and innate truths. 
To which we may add, that when men thus instructed 
find on reflection nothing more ancient than the opi- 
nions taught before memory began to register their 
actions, they conclude that those ' propositions, of 
whose knowlege they can find in themselves no ori- 
ginal, were the impress of God and nature on their 
minds. These they submit to, as children to their 
parents, not because it is natural, but because, having 
been so taught, and having no remembrance of the 
beginning of this respect, they think it natural. 

This will appear almost unavoidable if we consider 
the nature of man and the constitution of human af- 
fairs ; and that most men cannot live without employ- 
ing their time in the daily labors of their calling, nor 
be quiet in their minds without some foundation or 
principle on which to rest their thoughts. There is 
scarcely any one who hath not some reverenced pro- 
positions on which he founds his reasoning, and by 
which he judgeth of truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong ; which some cannot, and others from fear will 
not examine ; so that few are to be found who are not 
exposed by ignorance, laziness, education, or precipi- 
tancy to take them on trust. 

Custom, a greater power than nature, seldom fails 
to make children worship for divine, what she has 
once inured them to bow their minds to ; it is no 
wonder then that grown men, perplexed in the affairs 
of life, or hot in the pursuit of pleasure, should not 
seriously sit down to examine their own tenets; espe- 
cially when one of their principles is, * that principles 
ought not to be questioned.' Who is there, that dares 
shake the foundation of all his past thoughts and ac- 
tions, contend with the reproach prepared for those 
who venture to dissent from the opinions of their 
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country or party, and patiently prepare himself to 
bear the name of 'whimsical,' 'sceptical,' or 'athe* 
ist,' which he is sure to meet with who dares in the 
least scruple any of the common opinions ? Much 
less will he dare to question those principles, when 
he shall think them (as most men do) the standards 
set up by God in his mind, to be the rule and touch- 
stone of all other opinions ; and what can hinder him 
from thinking them sacred, when he finds them the 
earliest of all his own thoughts, and most reverenced 
by others ? 

It is easy to imagine how by these means it comes 
to pass that men worship the idols that have been set 
up in their minds, become zealous votaries to bulls 
and monkeys, and are ready to die in defence of their 
opinions. Por since the reasoning faculties, which are 
constantly but not always wisely employed, could not 
move for want of a foundation, in most men who do 
not or cannot penetrate into the principles of know* 
lege, it is natural for them to take up borrowed prin- 
ciples, which being presumed proofs of other things, 
we not thought to need proof themselves. Whoever 
shall reverentially receive these notions without ex- 
amining them, may take up, from his education and 
the fashions of his country, any absurdity for innate 

iirinciples, and mistake the monsters of his own brain 
or the images of the Deity. 

That by this progress many arrive at principles 
which they believe to be innate, may be observed by 
the opposite principles contended 4br by all sorts of 
men. It is difficult otherwise to account for the con- 
fidence with which contrary tenets are asserted and 
believed. And, indeed, if innate principles are to be 
believed without examination, I know not what may 
not be believed ; if they may be examined, it is rea- 
sonable to demand by what marks they may be 
known ; when this is done, I shall be ready to em- 
brace such useful propositions ; till then, 1 may doubt. 
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since universal consent, which is the only one pro7 
duced, will scarcely prove a sufficient mark to direct 
my choice, 

CHAPTER IV. 

Other Considerations concerning the innate Principles, both spe- 
culative and practical. 

Had those who contend for innate principles, con^ 
sidered the parts out of which those propositions are 
made, they would not have been so ready to believe 
they were innate ; since if the ideas were not, the pro- 
positions made up of them could not be innate. For 
if the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the 
mind was without those principles; for where there 
are no ideas, there cannot be any propositions about 
them. 

We have little reason to think that children bring 
many ideas into the world with them ; for except 
some faint ideas of hunger and thirst, and warmth 
and pain, there is not any appearance of ideas in 
them ; and one may perceive that they get no other 
than those with which they are furnished by experi- 
ence. * It is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be,' is certainly, if there be any such, an innate 
principle ; but will any one say that impossibility and 
identity are ideas, that men bring into the world with 
them, and are antecedent to all others? Is it the 
knowlege of this maxim that makes a child distin- 
guish between its mother and a stranger ? The names 
* impossibility ' and ' identity ' stand for ideas so far 
from being innate, that it requires attention to form 
them in the understanding; and so remote from the 
thoughts of children, that many grown men are found 
to want them. 

If identity be a native impression and known to us 
from our cradles, I would gladly be resolved, by one 
ofsevenor70 years old, * Whether a man, consisting of 
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soul and body, be the same man when bis body is 
changed? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, 
having had the same soul, were the same man, 
though they lived ages asunder ? Whether the cock 
too, which had the same soul, were not the same with 
both of them V Whereby it will appear that our 
ideas of identity are not so clear as to be thought in- 
nate ; for if innate ideas be not universally known 
and agreed on, they cannot be the subject of universal 
truths. For, I suppose, every one's idea of identity 
will not be the same as that of Pythagoras and his 
followers. Which then shall be true ? 

Nor let any one think, that the questions here pro* 
posed are empty speculations, though, even then, 
they would show that the idea of identity is not in- 
nate. He that shall reflect on the resurrection, and 
consider that the same persons shall be happy or mi- 
serable in the other according to their conduct in this 
life, will find it not easy to resolve wherein identity 
consists, and will not think that children have a clear 
idea of it. 

The axiom, ' that the whole is bigger than a part,' 
has as good a title as any to be thought innate ; 
vrhich nobody can think it to be when he considers 
that * whole ' and * part ' are relative ideas, and be- 
long to the positive ideas ' extension ' and * number.' . 
So that if whole and part are innate ideas, extension 
and number must be innate too. 

* That God is to be worshipped,' is a great truth, 
and deserves the first place amongst practical prin- 
ciples, but cannot be thought innate unless the ideas 
of God and worship are innate. That the idea of 
worship is not in the understanding of children, will 
be granted by any one who considers how few grown 
men have a distinct idea of it. 

If any idea can be imagined innate, that of God 
may of all others be thought so, since it is hard to 
conceive how there should be innate moral principles 
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without an innate idea of a Deity. Without a notion 
of a law-maker, it is impossible to have a notion of a 
law, and an obligation to observe it. Besides the 
ancient atheists, branded on the records of history, 
navigation has discovered, in these later ages, whole 
nations without any notion of a God, or any religion. 
Even the Jesuits, the great encomiasts of the Chinese, 
agree that the learned, keeping to the old religion and 
the ruling party there, are all of them atheists. And 
though in more civilised countries only some profligate 
wretches own it barefacedly now, yet, perhaps, we 
should hear more of it than we do from others, did 
not the fear of the magistrate's sword, or their neigh- 
bors censure, tie up people's tongues.^ 

But had all mankind a notion of God, it would not 
follow that the idea was innate ; for though no nation 
were found without a name or some notions of him, it 
would not prove them to be natural impressions any 
more than the names of 'sun,' ' fire,' &c. prove the 
ideas they stand for to be innate. Nor would the 
absence of such a name or notion be an argument 
agi^nst the being of a God, any more than it would 

1 This reasoning against innate ideas has been blamed as in- 
validating an argument used to prOve the being of a God, viz. 
universal consent : to which our author answers, ' I think that 
the univ^ersal consent of mankind as to the being of a God 
amounts to this ; that the majority have actually believed it, and 
l^at the majority of the remaining part have not actually disbe- 
lieved it, and very few have actually opposed the belief: so 
that as incomparably the greater majority nave believed, it may 
be said to be the universal consent of mankind. But if a gener^ 
consent of every individual should be contended for, this would 
make it no argument, or a useless one ; for one denial would de- 
stroy it ; and if no one deny a God, what need of arguments to 
convince atheists? I would ask. Were there ever any atheists 
in the world, or no? If not, what need of any question about the 
being of a God? If there have been, then the universal consent 
reduces itself to a great majority, and I have not said a word to 
invalidate this argument. My argument was to show that the idea 
of God is not innate ; and to my purpose it was sufficient if there 
were one exception ; for whatsoever is innate must be universal, 
in the strictest sense.' 
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be a proof that there was no loadstone in the world 
because a great part of mankind had no name or 
notion of it. For men being furnished with words 
can scarcely avoid haying some ideas of the things 
whose names they frequently mention : and if these 
carry with them the notion of something extraordi- 
nary, if the fear of absolute power impress them on 
the mind, the idea is likely to sink deeper and spread 
farther, especially if it be agreeable to the common 
light of reason. For the marks of wisdom and power 
appear so plainly in the creation, that a rational and 
reflecting creature cannot miss the discovery of a 
Deity; and the influence which such a discovery 
must have on the mind is so great, that it seems 
stranger that a whole nation of men should be found 
so brutish as to want the notion of God, than that 
they should have no notion of numbers or fire. The 
name of God being once mentioned to express a su- 
perior and almighty Being, the reasonableness of such 
a notion, and the interest men have to mention it 
often, must necessarily spread it wide, and continue it 
down to all generations ; though the general reception 
of the name proves not the idea to be innate, but that 
they who made the discovery made a right use of their 
reason, tracing things to their original, from whom 
others having once received the notion, it could not 
easily be lost again. This is all that could be in- 
ferred from the notion of a God were it universal ;' 
for the general acknowleging of God extends no far- 
ther ; which if it prove the idea of God innate, will 
prove the idea of fire to be innate. If a colony of 
children should be placed in an island where no fire 
was, they would neither have any notion of it nor 
any name for it, and they would be as far removed 
from any notion or name of God till some one amongst 
|;heni had employed his thoughts to inquire into the 
causes of things, which would lead him to a notion of 
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God, which being taught to others, reason would con- 
tinue it amongst them. 

It is urged, that it is suitable to God's goodness to 
imprint on the minds of men notions of himself to se- 
cure their homage and veneration, therefore he has 
done it. This argument, if it be of any force, will 

Srove too much. For if we conclude that God hath 
one what men judge best for them, because it is suit- 
able to his goodness, it will prove not only that God 
hath impressed on the mind an idea of himself, but 
that he hath stamped there all that men ought to do, 
and hath given them will and affections conformable. 
The Romanists say, ' it is best for man, and suitable 
to the goodness of God, that there should be an infal- 
lible judge of controversies on earth, and therefore 
there is one ;' and I, by the same reason, say, * it is 
better for man, that every man himself should be in- 
fallible/ I leave them to consider whether they shall 
therefore think that he is so. It is good argument to 
say, * the infinitely wise God hath made it so, and 
therefore it is best ;' but it shows too much confidence 
in our own wisdom to say, * I think it best, and there- 
fore God hath made it so :' and it is vain to argue that 
God hath done what experience shows he hath not. 
But the goodness of God hath not been wanting to 
man, since he hath furnished him with faculties, by 
the right use of which he may attain the knowlege of 
God ; and having endowed man with these faculties, he 
was no more obliged, by his goodness, to implant in- 
nate notions in his mind, than having given him hands 
and materials, he should build him houses and bridges, 
which some people totally want, or are but ill provided 
with, as others are either without ideas of God and 
duty, or have but very, ill ones; the reason in both 
cases being, that they employed not their faculties that 
way, but contented themselves with the opinions and 
fashions of their country as they found them. 
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I grant that if there were any ideas to be found im- 
printed on the mind, we might expect it to be the 
notion of its Maker ; but how late is it before such a 
notion is discoverable in children ! And when we do 
find it, how much does it resemble the notion of the 
teacher ! He that will observe the minds of children 
will find that the objects they most converse with 
make the first impressions on their minds; that their 
thoughts enlarge themselves as they become acquainted 
with more objects, and have skill to combine them. 
How by these means they frame an idea of the Deity 
I shall hereafter show. 

Can it be thought that the ideas men have of God 
ate engraven by his own finger, when we see in the 
same country that under one name men have contrary 
ideas of him ? Their agreeing in name will scarcely 
prove an innate notion. 

What notion of a Deity could they hav€ who wor- 
shipped hundreds? Every d^ity they owned above 
one^vas an evidence that they had no true notion of 
his unity, infinity, and eternity. To which- if we add 
their gross conceptions of corporeality and other qua- 
lities, which they attributed to their gods, we shall 
have little reason to think that they had ideas of 
God, of which he himself was the author. 

If it be said, that the wise men of all nations come 
to have true conceptions of the Deity, I grant it ; but 
then this excludes universality of consent, and proves 
that the best notions men had of God were not im- 
printed, but acquired by meditation. And if it be a 
reason to think the notion of God innate, because wise 
men had it, virtue too must be thought innate, for 
that also wise men have always had. How many, 
even amongsrt: us, will be found to fancy God in the 
shape of a man ! Christians, as well as Turks, have 
had whole sects contending that the Deity was cor- 
poreal. Talk with country people of any age, and 
young people of any condition, and you will find 

Locke* C 
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their notions of Ood so low, that no one can imagine 
that they were taught by a rational man, much less by 
God himself. Nor does it derogate more from the 
goodness of Ood l&at he hath not furnished us with 
ideas of himself, than that he hath sent us into the 
world unclothed : for having faculties to attain these, 
it is want of industry in us, not of bounty in him, if 
we have them not. It is as certain that there is a Gt>d 
hs that the opposite angles made by two straight lines 
^re equal. No rational creature can fail to assent to 
the truth of these propositions; but this universal 
consent proves not the idea of God, any more than it 
does the idea of such angles, innate. 

Since then the idea of God is not innate, scarcely 
any otiier can pretend to be so ; for if God had set any 
impression on the understanding, it is most reasonable 
to expect it should have been some idea of himself. 

There is another idea which would be of use for men 
to have, and that is the idea 6f substance, which we 
^nnot have by sensation or reflection ; but by which 
We signify an uncertain supposition of we know hot 
what idea, which we take to be the substratum or sup* 
port of those ideas we do know. 

Whatever we talk of innate principles, it may as 
well be said, that a man hath 100^. in his pocket, yet 
be denied that he hath any one icoin out of which the 
isom is made up, as to think that propositions are in^ 
4iate, when the ideas about which they are cannot be 
supposed to be so. The assent given to propositions 
does not prove their ideas innate. Every one that 
iiath an idea of God and worship will assent to the 
proposition, ' that God ought to be worshipped ;' but 
Buch an assent on hearing, no more proves the ideas to 
be innate, than it does that one bom blind had the 
innate ideas of sun and light, of saffi-on and yellow, 
because when his sight is cleared he will assent to the 
proposition I that th^ sun is hicid/or timt saffron « 
^low. 
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If there be in the mind any ideas which it does not 
actually think on, they must he in the memory, and 
when remembered must be known to haye been in the 
mind before. Without this, whatever idea comes into 
the mind must be new, and not remembered ; for 
whenever the memory brings any idea into actual 
view, it is with a consciousness that it had been there 
before, and was not wholly a stranger to the mind. 
liHiatever therefore is not either actually in view or in 
the memory, is in the mind no way at all, and is all 
one as if it had never been there. I once talked with 
a blind man who had lost his sight when a child, and 
bad no more notion of colors than one born blind. His 
cataracts are couched, and then he has ideas of colore de 
nm>o, without any consciousness of a former acquaints 
ance. These he can now call to mind in the dark ; 
in this case there is a consciousness of a former ac* 
qnaintance ; and being thus in the memory, they are 
said to be in the mind. By this it may be tried whe* 
ther there be any innate ideas in the mind, before im- 
pression from sensation and reflection. I would fain 
meet with the man who, when he came to the use of 
reason, or at any other time, remembered any of them ; 
and to whom, after he was born, they were never new. 
If any one will say, there are ideas in the mind that 
are not in the memory, I desire him to explain him^ 
sdf, and make what he says intelligible. 

niere is anodier reason why I doubt that these 
principles are innate : I x^nnot satisfy myself why 
the infinitely wise God should be su{^)oiaed to print on 
the mind innate speculative principles of no great use, 
aod those that concern practice not self-evident, and 
neither of them distinguishable from other truths not 
nuiate. If any one thinks there are innate principles 
distinguishable from all that are acquired, it will not 
be hard for him to tell us which they are ; since if 
there be sudi innate principles different from all other 
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perceptions and knowlege^ every one will find it true 
iniiimself. 

To conclude ; some truths are seen as soon as pro* 
posed, and others require deductions made with atten^ 
tion, before they can be discovered and assented to. 
The former, from their easy and general reception, 
have been mistaken for innate. But ideas and no- 
tions are no more born with us than arts and sciences, 
though some are more readily received than others, 
according as our faculties are employed. The differ- 
ence in the notions of mankind is from the different 
use of their faculties ; some take things on trust, en- 
slaving their minds to the dominion of others ; others, 
employing their thoughts about some few things, 
grow acquainted with them, and are ignorant of all 
other. Thus, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles^ is a certain truth, yet there 
are millions who know it not ; and he that knows 
this proposition may be ignorant of other propositions 
in mathematics which are as clear as this, because, in 
his search of those truths, he went not so far. The 
same may happen concerning our notions of a Deity ; 
for though there be no truth which may be more evi« 
dently made but than the existence of a God, yet he 
that shall not make inquiry into the causes of things, 
and pursue those thoughts with attention, may live 
long without the notion of such a Being ; and if any 
person put such a notion into his head, he may yield 
his assent as to a probable opinipn, but he hath no 
knowlege of the truth of it. 

What censure this . doubting of innate principles 
may deserve from men who will be apt to call it pull- 
ing up the old foundations of truth, I cannot tell. I 
persuade myself that I have laid those foundations 
surec Truth has been my only aim ; and wherever 
that has appeared to lead, my thoughts have followed. 
With all ^ue respect to other men's opinions, it will 
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not be arrogant to say, that we should make greater 
progress in the discovery of knowlege if we sought it 
in the consideration of the things themselves, and 
made use rather of our own thoughts, than other men's> 
to find it. For we may as rationally hope to see by 
other men's eyes, as to know by other men's under- 
standings. In science every one has as much as he 
comprehends ; what he takes on trust makes no addi- 
tion to his stock: such borrowed wealth, like fairy 
money, though it were gold in the hand from which 
he received it, will be but leaves and dust when it 
comes to use. > 

When men found some propositions that could not 
be doubted, it was easy to conclude them to be innate. 
This being received, it eased the lazy from the pains 
of search, and stopped the inquiry of the doubtful. 
And it was an advantage to teachers to establish the 
principle ' that principles are not to be questioned ;' 
and having once established, that there are innate 
principles, it put their followers on taking them with- 
out examination, in which posture of blind credulity 
they might be more easily governed. Whereas, had 
they examined the way whereby men came to the 
knowlege of many truths, they would have found that 
they were discoyered by the application of those fa- 
culties that were fitted by nature to judge of them. 

To show how the understanding proceeds herein is 
the design of the following discourse^ which I shall pro- 
ceed to, wlien I have premised, that hitherto, to clear 
my way to the true ioundatioiis of knowlege, it has 
been necessary to give an account of the reasons I had 
to doubt of innate principles. And since the argu- 
ments which are against them rise from common re- 
ceived opinions, I have unavoidably taken- several 
things for granted ; it happening in controversies as in 
sieges, where, if the ground be firm on which the bat- 
teries are erected, there is no inquiry from whom it is 
borrowed, or to whom it belongs. But in the future 
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part of this discourte, designing to raise a consistent 
knd uniform edifice, I hope to erect it on such a basis, 
that I shall not need to shore it up with buttresses 
leaning on borrowed foundations ; or if it prove a 
castle in the air, I will endeayor that it shall be all of 
a piece. Wherein I warn the reader not to expect 
undeniable demonstrations, unless I be allowed the 
priyilege, not seldom assumed by others, to take my 
principles for granted. All I shall say for the prin*- 
<^ples I proceed on, is, that I appeal to experience 
and observation for their truth; and this is enough 
for a man who only professes to lay down hb own 
tGonJectures concerning a subject lying somewhat in 
the dark, without any other design than an inquiry 
after truth. 
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CHAPTER I, 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 

Every man being conscious that he thinks^ and that 
which his mind is employed about being the idea^ 
which are there, it is past doubt that men have ideaa^ 
which are expressed by the words whiteness, hardness, 
motion, man, &c. The inquiry is, how he comes by 
them ? Having examined the received doctrine, that 
men have innate ideas, what I have there said will h% 
more freely admitted when I have shown by what 
ways ideas come into the mind, for which I shall 
appeal to every one's own experience and observa- 
tion. 

liOt us then suppose the mind to be as white paper, 
void of all characters, without any ideas; whence 
has it all its materiaU of reason and knowlege ? X 
answer, from experience* Our observation, employed 
about external sensible objects, or about the internal 
operations of our minds, supplies our understandings 
with all the materials of thinking. 

First, our senses convey to the mind perceptions 
of things accordiag to the ways in which external 
objects affect them, and thus we have the ideas of 
heat, cold, soft', hard, and all sensible qualities. This 
source of our ideas I call sensation. 

Secondly, the perception of the operation of our 
own minds furnishes the understanding with another 
set of ideas, such as perception, thinking, doubting, 
believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all th^ 
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different actings of our own minds. This source of 
ideas every man has in himself; and as 1 call the 
other sensation, I call this reflection, the ideas it 
affords being such as the mind gets by reflecting on 
its own operations within itself. The term operation 
I here use, as comprehending not barely the actions of 
the mind about its ideas, but some sort of passion 
arising sometimes from them, such as the satisfaction 
or uneasiness arising from any thought. 

The understanding seems to me not to have any 
ideas which it does not receive from one of these two 
sources ; for let any one examine his thoughts, and 
then let him say, whether all the original ideas he has 
there are any other than of the objects of his senses, 
or of the operations of his mind, considered as objects 
of reflection. 

* A child, at its first coming into the world, seems 
not to be stored with many ideas : it is by degrees 
that he is furnished with them ; and though ideas of 
familiar objects imprint themselves before memory 
keeps a register of them, yet it is often so late before 
some unusual qualities come in the way, that few 
cannot recollect their first acquaintance with them; 
and a child might be so ordered as to have few of the 
ordinary ideas till he were groi;i^ up. 

Men come to be furnished with ideas from without, 
in proportion to the variety of objects with which 
they converse ; and from the operations of their minds 
within, according as they more or less reflect on them; 
For though he that contemplates the operations of his 
mind may have clear ideas of them, yet, unless he 
considers them attentively, he will no more have dis- 
tinct ideas of them than he will of the motions of a 
dock to which he never directs his eyes. Hence it is 
late before cnildren get ideas of the operations of their 
minds, because) like floating visions, they make not 
impression enough to leave distinct ideas. Children, 
when they first come into the world, are surrounded 
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with a variety of changing objects, so that they are 
diverted by looking abroad; and, growing up in a 
constant attention to outward sensations, Uiey make 
little reflection on what passes within. 
• To ask when a man begins to have ideas is to ask 
when he begins to perceive, having ideas and percep- 
tion being the same thing. It is an opinion, that tne 
soul always thinks; that thinking is as inseparable 
from the soul as extension is from the body : by this 
account the soul and its ideas begin to exist at the 
same time. 

But whether the soul exist antecedent to, coeval 
with, or some time after the beginning of life in the 
body, I leave to others. I confess myself to have one 
of those dull souls that doth not always perceive itself 
to contemplate ideas, nor can I conceive it more ne- 
cessary for the soul always to think than for the body 
always to move, perception being, as I conceive, to 
the soul, what motion is to the body ; not its essence, 
but one of its operations. We know by experience 
that we sometimes think, and we conclude that there 
is something in us that has the power of thinking ; but 
whether that substance always thinks, we can be no 
farther assured than experience informs us. To say 
that thinking is essential to the soul, is begging tha 
question ; but he that would not deceive himself ought 
to build his hypothesis on fact, and not presume the 
fact for the sake of his hypothesis. 
' I grant that the soul of a waking man is never with- 
out thought ; but sleeping without dreaming may be 
an affection of the mind as well as body, it being 
hard to conceive that a man should think, and not ba 
conscious of it. If the soul doth think in a sleeping 
man, without being conscious of it, has it pleasure or 
pain 1 For to be happy or miserable without being 
conscious of it seems utterly impossible. Socrates 
awake and Socrates asleep is not the same person, for 
the waking Socrates has no knowlege of the happiness 
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or misery which his 80«1 experiences when he is asleep ; 
and if we take away a conscioiMDess of our sensatioas, 
it will be bard to know wherein to place personal 
identity* 

If the soal thinks during profound sleep, it must be 
conscious of its perceptions ; but the sleeping man is 
conscious of nodiing of all this. Let us suppose the 
aoul of Castor separated from his body during sleep 
to think aparty and let it choose for its place of think-* 
ing the body of Pollux, who is sleeping without a 
soul, for if it thinks what Castor is not conscious of, it 
is no matter what pl8;be it thinks in. We have here 
two bodies with one soal between them, which we will 
suppose to sleep and wake by turns; the soul still 
thinking in the waking man, of which the sleeping 
man is never conscious. Are not Castor and Pollux 
two persons as distinct as Castor and Hercules ? and 
might not one of them be happy and the other mise* 
raUe ? By the same reason, they make the soul and 
man two persons, who make the soul think what the 
man is not conscious of: for no one will make personal 
identity consist in the soul's^ being united to the same 
numerical particles of matter ; for then it will be im-. 
possible that any man should be the same person two 
da^s or moments together. 

It will be said that the soul thinks in the soundest 
sleep, but the memory retains it not. That the soul 
should be this moment busy in thinking, and the next 
moment not be able, to recollect one jot of those 
Ihoughts, is very hard to be conceived. Most men pass 
a great part of their sleep without dreaming. I knew a 
man who told me that he had never dreamed till he 
had a fever; which was about the 25th year of his age. 

To think without retaining it for a moment is a 
viseless sort of thinking : the soul is thus no better 
than a looking-glass, which receives a variety of 
images, and retains none. Perhaps it will be said, 
that in a waking man, the body is emj^oyed in think- 
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fang, mtA tkftt traces are left on the braia ; l»Bt thai ia 
a aleepif laan the tool thinks apart, and leares no 
impteaiion on the body. Not to mention the abeofw 
di^ of two distinct persons, which follows from thin 
flttf^NMitiony I answer farther, that what the mind can 
VBoeifte, it mny also retain without the body, or the 
nool Itts bat little advantage in thinking. If it has 
mo memory of its thoughts, and can msJke no use of 
its reasonings, to what purpose does it think ? Chft- 
MMSters drawn on the dust, that the first breath of wind 
nfincesy are as useful as the thoughts of a soul that 
perish in thinking. And it is hardly to be conceived 
timt the infinitely wise Creator should make so ad* 
mirable a fieu^uity as the power of thinking to be so 
nseleasly employed, at least a fourth part of its time, as 
to think constantly without remembering its thoug^hln, 
or being useful to itself or others. 

It is true we have instances of perception while vpe 
are asleep, which for the most part are extravagant 
and incoherent. Now I would ask, whether the «>ul, 
iHien it thinks apart from the body, acts less ration- 
ally than when conjointly with it, or no : — if less ra» 
tionally, then the soul owes its perfection to the body ; 
if more rationally, it is a wonder that our dreams 
should be so frivolous, and that the soul should retain 
none of its more rational meditations. 

Those who tell us that the soul always thinks, 
shotild tell us what are the ideas of the soul of a child 
before it receives any by sensation. The dreams of a 
keeping man are, as I take it, made up of the waking 
^Ma's ideas ; but it is strange, if the soiil has ideas of 
its own, not derived from sensation or reflection, that 
it should never retain any of them. If it always 
thinks, and so had ideas before it received any from 
the body, it is not to be supposed, but that, during 
.sleep, it recollects its native ideas ; which, since the 
.waking man never remembers, we must conclude that 
the soul remembers something which the man does 
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not 9 or that memory belongs only to ideas derived 
from the body. I would also be glad to learn from 
•these men, how they come to know that they think 
when they do not perceive it. The utmost that can 
be said is, that the soul may always think, but not al- 
:ways retain it ; and I say, it is as possible that the 
soul may not always think, which is more probable 
than that it should think, and the next moment forget 
-that it had thought. 

. They who tell us that the soul always thinks, do 
not say that a man always thinks. (Jan the soul 
think, and not the man ; or a man think, and not be 
ixmscious of it ? To say that the man thinks always, 
^hut is not conscious of it, is as unintelligible as to say 
that a body is extended without parts, or that a man 
.b always hungry but does not always feel it ; whereas 
hunger consists in the very sensation, as thinking con- 
Bists in being conscious that one thinks. If they say 
■that a man is always conscious to himself of thinking, 
I ask, how they know it ? Wake a man out of sleep, 
and ask him what he was thinking on ? If he himself 
•be conscious of nothing he then thought on, he must 
be a notable diviner of thoughts, that can assure him 
that he was thinking. They must needs have a pene- 
trating «ight, who can see that I think, when I cannot 
perceive it myself : this some may suspect to be a step 
.beyond the Rosicrucians ; it seeming easier to make 
one's self invisible to others, .than to make another'^ 
thoughts visible to me which are not visible to himself. 
But it is but defining the soul to be a substance that al- 
ways thinks, and the business is done. Such defini- 
tion, however, may make some men suspect that they 
have no souls, since they find much of their lives pass 
away without thinking. 

I see no reason, therefore, to believe that the soul 
thinks before the senses have furnished it with ideas. 
t He that will suffer himself to be informed by expe- 
rience and observation, will find few symptoms of 
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thinking in a new-born child, and fewer still of rea-^ 
soning. Follow a child from its birth, and you shall, 
find that as the mind by the senses comes more to be 
furnished with ideas, it comes to be more awake. It 
(X>mes by degrees to distinguish strangers from the 
persons with whom it daily converses, which are ef-: 
fects of its retaining and distinguishing the ideas the 
senses convey to it ; and by degrees the mind advances 
to the exercise of the other faculties of enlarging, com- 
pounding, abstracting, and reasoning. 

If it be asked when a man begins to have any ideas,- 
the true answer is, when he first has any sensation ; 
for since there appear not to be any ideas in the min4 
before the senses have conveyed any in, I conceive 
that ideas are coeval with sensation. The mind first 
employs itself about the impressions made on the 
senses, in perception, remembering, consideration; 
reasoning, &c. In time the mind reflects on its own 
operations, and stores itself with what I call ideas of 
reflection. Thus the impressions made on our minds 
by outward objects, and the reflection of the mind on 
its own operations, are the original of all our know- 
lege. In this part the understanding is merely pas- 
sive ; the objects of our senses obtrude their ideas on 
the mind whether we will or no ; and the operations of 
our minds will not let us be without some obscure no- 
tions of them. These simple ideas the mind can no 
more refuse, alter, or obliterate, than a mirror can re- 
fuse, alter, or obliterate images which the objects set 
before it do therein produce. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of Simple Ideas. 

Of ideas, some are simple and some complex. 
Though the qualities which affect our senses are in the 
things themselves united and blended, yet the ideas 
they produce enter the mind simple and unmixed : for 
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though sight and touch may take from the isame ob- 
ject at the same time different ideas, as the eye may 
see motion and color, the hand feel warmth and soft- 
ness ; yet the ideas thus united in the same subject 
are as distinct as those which come in by different 
senses. 

The simple ideas, the mateiials of all our knowlege, 
are furnished to the n^ind only by sensation and reflec* 
tion. When the understanding is stored with these 
simple ideas, it can compare and unite them, and form 
complex ideas at pleasure : but it is not in the power of 
any understanding to form one new simple idea, not 
taken in by the ways aboye-mentioned, nor can it de- 
stroy those tibat are there ; the dominion of man in 
the little world of his mind being the same as in the 
fifiible world, where he can only compound and di- 
vide, but can neither make nor destroy one particle of 
matter. Let any one try to fancy a taste which has 
toever affected fa^ palate, or scent which he has never 
smelt : if be can do this, the blind may have ideas of 
oolor, and the deaf of sounds. Hence, though it be 
possible for God to make creatures with more than 
five senses, yet it is not possible for us to imagine 
Other qualities in bodies tlian sounds, tastes, smells, 
visible and tangible qualities ; and had we been formed 
with four senses only, the objects of the fifth had been 
as far from our conception as now any belonging to a 
sixth or seventh can be. I have here followed the 
conunon opinion of man's having but five senses, 
though, perhaps, there may be justly counted more ; 
but either supposition serves eqiially to my present 
purpose, 

CHiLPT£B III« 

Of Ideas of one Sense. 

Ideas come into our 'minds, 1. by one sense only; 
& by ni^e than one sense; B. by reflection only; 
and, 4« by all the ways of sensation and reflection. 
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1. Tiiere are some ideas which have admittance onlj 
through one sense ; thus light and colors come in onlj 
by the eyes, sounds by the ears, tastes and smells by 
the nose and palate ; and if these. organs are any of 
them so disordered as not to peiform their functions, 
the ideas hare no other way of being perceiTed by tba 
understanding. The most considerable of those be* 
longing to the touch are heat, cold, and solidity, tfaa 
rest consisting almost wholly in the sensible configu- 
ration, as smooth and rough, or the more or less nm 
adhesion of the parts, as hard, soft, rough, brittle. 

It is needless, and would be impossible, to enume* 
rate all the particular simple ideas belonging to each 
sense, there being more of them than we have names 
for. The variety of smells do most of them want 
names: sweet and stinking serve our turn for these 
ideas, though the smell of a rose and violet, both 
sweet, are distinct ideas. Nor are different tastes 
better provided with names; the same may be said 
of colors and sounds. I shall, therefore, set down 
only such as are most material to our present pur* 

CHAPTER IV. 
Of SoUdity. 

The idea of solidity we receive from the touch ; 
and it arises from the resistance which we find in a 
body to the entrance of any other body into the place 
it possesses. This is an idea which we constantly 
receive from sensation ; for whether we move or rest, 
we always feel something that supports us. I hav«e 
thought the term * solidity' more proper to express 
this idea than * impenetrability,' which is rather a 
consequence of solidity, than solidity itself. This 
idea seems, of all others, most essential to body ; and 
though the sensei^ only notice it in masses of matter^ 
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ypi lh« mind, once having the idea^ can trace it in 
Um^ minutest particle. 

Thia it) the idea belonging to body, whereby we 
<XiiK>eive it to fill space. The idea of a solid body 
filling space, is that it excludes all other solid sub- 
tttancos, and will hinder two bodies from touching one 
ttiiotlier unless it remove from between them. All 
tiie bodies in the world will never be able, to over- 
come the resistance which a drop of water will make 
to tlieir approaching each other, till it be removed 
out of their way. Our idea of solidity is hereby dis- 
tinguished from pure space, which is incapable of re- 
sistance or motion : for a man may conceive of two 
bodies approaching one another from a distance till 
they meet, without displacing any solid thing. Hence 
we have the idea of space. 

Solidity also differs from hardness, which is a firm 
cohesion of the parts of matter, making up masses of 
a sensible bulk, so that the whole does not easily 
change its figure. This cohesion of parts gives no 
more solidity to the hardest than to the softest body. 
Adamant is not more solid than water. The softest 
body in the world will as invincibly resist the coming 
together of any two other bodies, if it be not put out 
of the way, as the hardest. An experiment was made 
at Florence which showed the solidity of water : for a 
golden globe filled with water being put into a press, 
which was driven by the extreme force of screws, the 
water made itself way through the pores of the metal 
before the globe would yield to the compression of 
the engine. Solidity, then, is the cohesion or conti- 
nuity of solid, separable, moveable parts, and space 
IS the continuity of unsolid, inseparable, and immove- 
able parts. Of pure space and solidity there are 
several (among whom I confess myself one) who per- 
suade themselves, they have clear and distinct ideas ; 
and that they can think on space without any thing in 
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it .hat resists or is protruded by body, as well as on 
something that fills space, that can be protruded by 
the impulse of other bodies, or resist their motion ; 
the idea of the distance between the opposite parts of 
a concave surface, being equally clear without, as 
* with the idea of any solid parts between. If any one 
ask what solidity is, I send him to his senses to in- 
form him. Let him put a flint or a football between 
his hands, and then endeavor to join them, and he will 
know. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of simple Ideas of divers Senses. 

The ideas we get by more than one sense are of 
space or extension, figure, rest, and motion, for these 
we can receive both by seeing and feeling. 

CHAPTER VI. 

t 

Of simple Ideas of Reflection. 

The mind having received ideas from without, when 
it observes its actions about those ideas, takes from 
thence other ideas. The principal actions of the mind 
are perception or thinking, and volition. The power 
of thinking is called the understanding, the power of vo* 
lition, the will. These two are denominated faculties. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of simple Ideas, both of Sensation and Reflection. 

There are other simple ideas conveyed into the 
mind by all the ways of sensation and reflection, viz. 
pleasure, pain, power, existence, unity. There is 
scarcely a sensation or a thought which is not able to 
produce pleasure or pain. By pleasure and pain I 
mean whatever delights or molests us, whether it 
arises from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing 
operating oh our bodies, 

Lodte. D 
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The wise Author of our being having given us 

Cower over several parts of our bodies to move or 
eep them at rest, and by their motion to move our* 
selyes and contiguous bodies ; having also given a 
power to our minds to choose amongst its ideas^ on 
which it will, think ; to excite us to these actions of 
thinking and motion, he has joined to several thoughts 
and sensations a perception of delight. Without this 
we should have no reason to prefer one thought or 
action to another, or motion to rest: in which state 
man, however furnished with the faculties of under- 
standing and will, would be an idle and unactive 
creature. 

Pain has the same efficacy to set us on work that plea- 
sure has ; and pain is often produced by the same ob- 
jects and ideas that produce pleasure : thus heat, 
which is agreeable in one degree, by a greater increase 
of it produces torment ; and light itself, increased be- 
yond a due proportion, causes a very painful sensa- 
tion. Which is wisely so ordered by nature, that 
when any object disorders the instruments of sensa- 
tion, we might by pain be warned to withdraw, before 
the organ be quite unfitted for its proper funetions. 
We may find also another reason why God hath scat- 
tered several degrees of pleasure and pain in all the 
things that environ and affect us ; that we, finding the. 
imperfection of earthly happiness, might be led to seek 
it in the enjoyment of him, < with whom there is ful- 
ness of joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures for 
evermore.* 

Existence and unity are two other ideas that are 
suggested to the understanding by every object with- 
out, and every 'idea within. Power is another simple 
idea received from sensation and reflection ; by ob- 
serving that we can move our own bodies at pleasure, 
and that natural bodies are constantly producing ef- 
fects in one another. 

Succession is another idea, which, though suggested 
by the>jienses^ is more constantly offered to us.by what 
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passes in our own minds ; for while we are awake or 
have any thought, we shall find our ideas* passing in 
train. 

These, if not all, are at least the most considerable 
of those simple ideas which we receive from sensation 
and reflection, and out of which is derived all our 
other knowlege. Nor will it be so strange to think 
these few simple ideas sufficient to furnish the mate- 
rial^ of all the various knowlege of mankind, if we 
consider how many words may be made out of 24 
letters. 

CHAPTER VIII, 

Some fieirther Considerations concerning our simple Ideas. 

Whatever is able by affecting our senses to cause 
a perception in the mind, produces in the under- 
standing a simple idea, which is considered a real 
positive idea, though the cause of it be a privation in 
the subject. Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light 
and darkness, white and black, motion and rest, are 
equally positive, though some of their causes may be 
privations. An inquiry into their causes concerns 
not the idea as it is in the understanding, but the na- 
ture of the thing existing without us. A painter or 
dyer has the ideas of white and black as distinctly in 
his understanding as a philosopher who has busied 
himself in considering their natures. If I were inqui- 
ring into the natural causes of perception, I should 
offer this as a reason why a privative cause may pro- 
duce a positive idea:— that all sensation being pro- 
duced in us by different degrees and modes of motion 
in our animal spirits, variously agitated by external 
objects, the abatement of any former motion must as 
necessarily produce a new idea as the variation or in- 
crease of it. Does not the shadow of a man, which 
is but the absence of light, capse as clear an idea in 
the mind as a man himself? Indeed, we have negative 
names which stand for the absence of positive ideas ^ 
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as, * insipid/ ' silence/ ' nihil/ &c. which words de- 
note the absence of the positive ideas of taste, sound, 
being, &c. But it will be hard to determine whether 
we have any positive ideas from a privative cause, till 
it be determined whether rest be any more a privation 
than motion. To discover the nature of our ideas, it 
will be convenient to distinguish them as they are per- 
ceptions in our minds, and as they are modifications 
of matter, causing perceptions in us, that we may not 
think that they .are the exact resemblances of some- 
' thing inherent in the subject. Whatsoever the mind 
perceives in itself, I call an idea ; the power to pro- 
duce the idea, I call a quality of the subject wherein 
that power is. Thus a snow-ball producing the ideas 
of cold, white, round, its powers to produce those 
ideas I call qualities ; and as they are perceptions in 
the mind, I call them ideas. 

Qualities in bodies are first such as are inseparable 
from the body in what state soever it be. Take a 
grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each part has 
still solidity, extension, figure, and mobility : divide 
it again and again, till the parts become insensible, 
they still retain those qualities ; for division can never 
take them away from any body. These, therefore^ 
I call primary qualities. 

Such qualities which are but powers to produce 
various sensations in us by the primary qualities ; that 
is, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their 
insensible parts, as colors, sQunds, tastes, &c. I call 
secondary qualities. To these might be added a third 
sort, which are allowed to be barely powers, though 
they are as much real qualities in the subject, as those 
which I, for distinction, call secondary qualities : for 
the power of fire to produce a new color and consist- 
ency in wax by its primary qualities, is as much a 
quality, as the power it has to produce in me a new 
idea of warmth or burning, which I felt not before, by 
the same primary qualities, viz. the bulk, texture, and 
motion of its insensible parts. . 
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fiodies produce ideas in us by impulse : for if ex- 
ternal objects be not united to our minds when they 
produce ideas there, some motion must be thence con- 
tinued by our nerves to the seat of sensation, there to 
produce ideas ; and since objects may be perceived at 
a distance by the sight, it is evident some singly im- 
perceptible bodies must come from them to the eyes, 
and thereby convey to the brain some motion which 
produces the ideas which we have of them. 

In the same manner ideas of secondary qualities are 
produced. For as it is manifest that there are bodies 
so small that our senses cannot discover their bulk, 
figure, or motion, it is conceivable that the different 
motions, figure, and bulk of such particles may affect 
our senses so as to produce the sensations which we 
have from colors and smells ; it being no more impos- 
sible to conceive that the ideas of a blue color and a 
sweet smell in a violet should be annexed to certain 
motions of insensible particles of matter with which 
they have no similituae, than that the idea of pain 
should be annexed to the motion of a piece of steel 
dividing our flesh, with which that idea has no resem- 
blance. The same may be said of tastes and sounds, 
and other sensible qualities, which are but powers in 
the objects to produce sensations in us. 

Whence we draw the observation that the ideas of 
primary qualities are resemblances of them, but se- 
condary qualities are only a power in bodies to pro- 
duce those sensations in us. Thus flame is denomi- 
nated hot and light, snow, white and cold, from the 
ideas they produce in us. If the same fire at a dis- 
tance produces warmth, and at a nearer approach 
causes pain, why should we imagine that the idea of 
warmth is in the fire, and the idea of pain, produced 
by the same fire, is not in it ? The particular bulk, 
number, figure, and motion of the parts of fire and 
snow are really in them whether any one's senses per- 
ceive them or no; but light, heat, whiteness, or coldness, 
are no more in them, than sickness or pain is in manna. 
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The siame water, at the same time, may produce 
the idea of cold by one hand and of heat by the 
other, but the same water cannot be both hot and 
cold at the same time. If we imagine warmth as it 
is in our hands, to be nothing but a certain sort and 
degree of motion in the minute particles of our nerves, 
or animal spirits, we may understand how the same 
water may at the same time produce the sensation of 
heat in one hand and cold in the other ; but figure 
never produces the idea of square by one hand and 
round by the other. 

The qualities that are in bodies are, 1. bulk, figure, 
number, situation, and motion or rest of their solid 
parts. These are in them whether we perceive them 
or no ; and these I call primary qualities. 2. The 
power that is in any body to produce in us the ideas 
of color, sound, smell, taste, &c. these are called sen- 
sible qualities. 3. The power that is in any body to 
make a sensible change in the bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of another body. Thus the sun has a 
power to make wax white, and fire to make lead 
fluid. These are usually called powers. 

The first of these maybe properly called primary 
qualities, the other two are only powers which result 
from the different modifications of those primary qua- 
lities. 

. But the second sort, viz. the power to produce 
ideas by our senses, are looked on as real qualities, 
though the third sort are esteemed barely powers. 
Thus light and heat are thought real qualities exist- 
ing in the sun, but we look on the whiteness and soft- 
ness produced in wax, not as qualities in the sun, but 
as effects produced by powers in it ; whereas our 
perceptions of light and heat are no more in the sun 
than the changes made in the melted or bleached wax. 

The reason why the one are taken for qualities and 
the other only for powers, is that the ideas we have 
of colors, sounds. Sec, containing nothing of bulk, 
figure, or motion, we do not think them the effects 
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t>f these primary qualities; hence we imagine the 
ideas to be resemblances of something existing in the 
objects. But in the operations of bodies changing 
the qualities one of another, we discover in the qua^ 
lities produced no resemblance to the cause producing 
it; for when we see wax or a fair face changed bj 
the sun, we find not these colors in the sun itself: 
for our senses being able to discover the likeness or 
unlikeness of sensible qualities in two different ex^ 
temal objects, we never fancy any sensible quality 

Eroduced in a subject to be a quality communicated, 
ut only an effect of bare power, unless we find such 
a sensible quality in the subject producing it. But 
our senses not discovering any unlikeness between our 
ideas and the qualities of objects producing them, we 
are apt to imagine that our ideas are resemblances of 
4U)mething in the objects, and not the effects of cer*- 
tain powers in their primary qualities. 

To conclude; besides the before-mentioned pri- 
mary qualities, all the rest are but powers, whereby, 
by immediately operating on our bodies, they produce 
different ideas in us ; or by changing the primary qua- 
lities of other bodies, they render them capable of pro- 
ducing ideas in us different from what they before 
did. The former may be called secondary qualities, 
immediately perceivable ; the latter, secondary quali- 
ties, mediately perceivable. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Of Perception. 

Perception is the first faculty exercised about ideas, 
and is the first idea we have from reflection. It is by 
some called thinking, though thinkipg is, in strict 
propriety, an active operation of the mind ; while, in 
perception, the mind is for the most part passive. 

Whatever impressions are made on the body, if they 
are not taken notice of within, there is no perception. 
.Pire may burn our bodies, but unless the sense of 
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heat, or idea of pain, be produced in the mind, there 
is no actual perception. How often may a man 
observe, that whilst the mind is intently employed, it 
'takes no notice of the impressions of sounding bodies ! 
An impulse is made 'on the organ, but not reaching 
the observation^ of the mind, no perception follows. 
So that wherever there is sense or perception, there 
some idea is actually produced, and present to the 
understanding. 

Children before they are born may receive some 
few ideas from the bodies that environ them, or from 
the wants and diseases they may suffer. Hunger and 
warmth are probably the tirst ideas they have. But 
these are very far from those innate principles which 
some contend for; they are the effects of sensation, 
and differ from other ideas derived from sense only in 
precedence of time. As some ideas may be intro- 
duced into the minds of children previous to their 
birth, so after they are born those ideas are the earliest 
imprinted which happen to be the sensible qualities 
which first occur to them, amongst which light is not 
the least considerable. The ideas that are most fa- 
miliar at first being various according to circumstances, 
the order in which they come into the mind is uncer- 
tain, nor is it material to know it. 

We are farther to consider concerning perception, 
that the ideas received by sensation are insensibly 
altered by the judgment. When we see a round 
globe, the idea imprinted on our mind is of a flat 
circle variously shadowed ; but having been accus- 
tomed to the appearance made by convex bodies, the 
judgment by habitual custom alters the appearances 
into their causes : so that from variety of shadow it 
frames to itself the perception of a convex figure and 
uniform color; when the idea we receive thence, is 
only a plane variously colored ; as is evident in paint- 
ing. To which purpose I shall here insert a problem 
of the learned and worthy Mr. Molineux : — 'Suppose 
a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his 
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touch to distinguish .between a cube and a sphere of 
the same metal, and of the same size, so as to tell, 
when he felt the one and the other, which is the cube 
and which the sphere. Suppose then the cube and 
sphere placed on a table, and the blind man to be 
made to see : Quiere, whether by his sightj before he 
touched them, he could now distinguish, and tell, 
which is the globe, which the cube? To which the 
proposer answers, ' Not : ' for though he has obtained 
the experience of how a globe, how a cube affects his 
touch ; yet he has not yet attained the experience, 
that what affects his touch so or so, must affect his 
sight so or so ; or that a protuberant angle in the 
cube, that pressed his hand unequally, shall appear 
to his eye, Us it does in the cube/ I agree with this 
gentleman, and set this down, leaving with my reader 
to consider how much he may be beholden to experi- 
ence and acquired notions, when he thinks he has least 
help from them; and the rather, as this gentleman 
adds, that having, on the occasion of my book, pro- 
posed this to divers very ingenious men, he hardly 
ever met with one, that at first gave the answer to it, 
which he thinks true, till, by hearing his reasons, they 
were convinced. 

But this is not usual in any of our ideas but those 
of sight, which is the most comprehensive of our 
senses, conveying to the mind the ideas of light and 
color, which are peculiar to that sense ; and also those 
x)f space, figure, and motion, the varieties of which so 
change the appearance of light and color, that we 
bring ourselves by use to judge of the one by the 
other. This is done so quickly, that we take that 
for the perception of our sensation, which is an idea 
formed by our judgment. Nor need we wonder at 
this, when we consider how very quick are the actions 
of the mind ; for as thought takes up no space, so its 
actions seem to require no time. Habits, also, pro-r 
duce actions in us which often escape our observation. 
How frequently do we cover our eyea Yrv\Xia\a «^^\^ 
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withoQt perceiving that we are in the dark ! and there* 
fore it is not strange that our mind should often change 
the idea of its sensation into that of its judgment, ynth' 
out taking notice of it. 

Perception puts the distinction hetvfijLt the animal 
kingdom and the inferior parts of nature : for however 
Tegetables may have degrees of motion, and so some 
have obtained the name of sensitive plants, I sup- 
pose it is all bare mechanism, and no otherwise pro- 
duced than the shortening of a rope by the affusion of 
water, which is done without sensation. Perception 
is in all sorts of animals, though the sensations of 
some are obscure and dull compared with the quick- 
ness of others. We may conclude that an oyster has 
not such quick senses as a man or several other 
animals : but there is some dull perception whereby 
they are distinguished from perfect insensibility^ 

Perception then being the first step and degree to- 
wards knowlege, and the inlet of all the materials of 
it, the fewer senses a man has, and the duller the im- 
pressions are that are made by them, and the duller 
the faculties are that are employed about them, the 
more remote is he from that knowlege that is to be 
found in some men. 

CHAPTER X. 

» 

Of Retention. 

The next faculty of the mind in its progress to- 
wards knowlege is retention, or the keeping the simple 
ideas which it receives from sensation or reflection. 
This is done, 1. by keeping the idea actually in view, 
which is called contemplation ; 2. by reviving in our 
minds those ideas which have disappeared; this is 
memory, which is as it were the storehouse of our 
ideas : for the mind not being capable of having 
many ideas in view at once, it was necessary to lay up 
those which at another time it might have use of; 
But this laying up of ideas signifies merely a power 
which the mind has of reviving perceptions, with th^ 
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additional perception that it has had them before : 
and they are said to be in our memories, when there 
is only an ability to revive them. 

Attention and repetition help to fix ideas in the 
luemory ; but those vrhich make the deepest and most 
lasting impression are those which are accompanied 
with pleasure or pain ; the great business of the senses 
being to make us take notice of what hurts or advan- 
tages the body. 

Concerning the degrees of lasting wherewith ideas 
are imprinted on the memory, we may observe that 
some have been produced by an object affecting the 
senses once only ; others that have offered themselves 
more than once have been little heeded; and some 
have been set with care and repeated impressions, 
when through some default the memory is weak. In 
these cases the .ideas leave no more traces than sha- 
dows do flying over fields of corn. Thus many ideas, 
which were first produced in the minds of children, if 
not repeated in the course of their lives, are quite lost. 
This may be observed in those who have lost their 
sight when very young, so that no more notion of 
colors is left in their minds than in those of people 
born blind. Memory in some men is very tenacious ; 
but yet there seems to be a constant decay of our ideas 
even in minds most retentive ; so that if they be not 
sometimes renewed, there at last remains nothing to 
be seen. Thus the ideas, as well as children of our 
youth, often die before us ; and our minds represent 
those tombs to which we are approaching, where 
though the brass and marble remain, yet the inscrip- 
tions are effaced by time. How much the constitu- 
tion of our bodies is concerned in this I shall not here 
inquire ; though it probably does influence the me- 
mory, since we oftentimes find the flames of a fever, 
ih a few days, calcine all those images to dust and 
confusion, which seemed to be as lasting as if graved 
in marble. 

Those ideas that are oftenest refreshed by a return 
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of the objects that produced them, fix themselves best 
in the memory : therefore, those which are of the ori- 
ginal qualities of bodies, as, solidity, extension, figure, 
motion, and rest; — those which constantly affect our 
bodies, as heat and cold; — those which are the aflfec- 
tions of all kinds of beings, as existence, duration, and 
number, are seldom lost while the mind retains any 
ideas at all. 

In memory the mind is oftentimes more than barely . 
jpassive ; for it .sets itself on work in search of some 
hidden idea : and when ideas lodged in the memory 
are revived, the mind takes notice of them as of ideas 
it had known before. 

Memory, in an intellectual creature, is necessary in 
the next degree to perception.' Our other faculties 
are nearly useless without memory, wherein there may 
be two defects ; 1. that it loses the idea quite, and 
produces perfect ignorance ; 2. that it retrieves not the 
idea quick enough to serve the mind's occasions, and 
this in a great degree is stupidity. In having our 
ideas ready at hand on all occasions, consists that 
which we call invention, fancy, and quickness of parts; 

There is another defect which belongs to the me- 
mory of man in general, compared with superior intel- 
ligences, who may have constantly in view the whole 
of their former actions. The omniscience of God may 
satisfy us of the possibility of this. It is reported of 
M. Pascal, that till the. decay of his health had im- 
paired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had 
done, read, or thought, in any part of his rational age. 
This seems incredible to those who measure others by 
themselves ; but it may lead our thoughts towards the 
perfections of superior spirits ; for this M. Pascal 
was confined to having ideas in succession ; whereas 
angels may have constantly set before them, as in a 
picture, all their knowlege at once, which we may 
suppose one of those ways in which the knowlege of 
separate spirits may exceed ours. 

This faculty of retaining ideas other animals have 
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as well as man. Birds learning tunes, and endeavor- 
ing to hit the notes right, put it past doubt that they 
retain ideas, and use them for patterns. For though 
sound may mechanically cause a certain motion in the 
brain, and the bird be mechanically driven away by 
certain noises because this may tend to its preserva- 
tion, yet that can be no reason why the bird should 
imitate a sound which can be of no use to its preser- 
vation : nor can it be supposed that birds without sense 
and memory can approach nearer and nearer to a 
tune played yesterday, which if.it be not in the me- 
mory is no where, and cannot be a pattern for them to 
imitate. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Discerning, and other Operations of the Mind. 

Another faculty of the mind is that of discerning 
and distinguishing between its several ideas. Unless 
the mind had a distinct perception of objects and 
their qualities, it would be capable of very little 
knowlege. On this faculty of distinguishing depends 
the evidence of several propositions which have passed 
for innate truths^ 

So far as this faculty is in itself dull, or not rightly 
made use of, so far our notions are confused and our 
judgment is misled. If in having our ideas in the 
memory ready at hand, consists quickness of parts ; 
ii^ being able nicely to distinguish, where there is but 
the least difference, consists exactness of judgment 
and clearness of reason. And hence, perhaps, the 
reason of the observation, that men, who have a great 
deal of wit and prompt memories, have not always 
the greatest judgment: for wit lying chiefly in the 
assemblage of ideas, and putting these together with 
quickness and variety wherein can be found any re 
semblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, lies 
in separating carefully ideas, wherein can be found a 
. differepce, thereby to avoid being misled, by simili- 
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tude, to take one thing for another. This is a way of 
proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and allusion, 
wherein fies that entertainment ana pleasantry of wit 
which strikes so lively on the fancy, and is acceptable, 
because its beauty appears at first sight, and requires 
no labor of thought ; and, indeed, it is an affront to 
it to go about to examine it by the rules of truth 
and reason ; whereby it appears that it consists in 
something not conformable to them. 

To the well distinguishing of our ideas, it chiefly 
coii tributes, that they be clear and determinate. Then 
there will be no mistake about them, though the senses 
should convey them differently from the same object. 
For though a mau in a fever should from sugar have 
a bitter taste, yet the idea of bitter in his mind would 
be as distinct from the idea of sweet as if he had 
tast^ only gall. 

'Comparing ideas one with another, in respect of 
extent, degrees, time, place, &c. is another operation 
of mind, and is that on which depends our ideas of 
relation. Brutes have not this faculty, I imagine, in 
$my great degree ; they compare ideas no farther than 
some sensible circumstances annexed to the objects 
themselves. The power of comparing general ideas, 
vhich is only useful for abstract reasonings, we may 
probably conjecture beasts have not. 

Composition is an operation of the mind, whereby it 
combines simple ideas into complex ones. Under 
this may be reckoned that of enlarging, a putting to- 
gether several ideas of the same kind ; as, by adding 
units, we make the idea of a dozen. 

In this also, I suppose brutes come far short of 
men : for though they take in and retain several com- 
binations of simple ideas, as possibly the shape, smell, 
and voice of his master, make up the complex idea a 
dog has of him, or are so many marks by which he 
knows him, yet I do not think, they do of themselves 
make complex ideas. And where we think that they 
have complex ideas> perhaps they are directed only by 
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one simple idea : for a bitch will be as fond of young 
foxes, if they have sucked her, as of her own puppies ; 
and those animals which have a numerous brood at 
once appear not to have knowlege of their number ; 
for if one or two be stolen in their absence, they seem 
not to miss them. 

When children have got ideas fixed in their memo- 
ries, and have skill for the framing of articulate 
sounds, they begin to make use of words to signify 
their ideas to others ; which words they sometimes 
borrow from others, and sometimes make themselves. 
If every particular idea should have a distinct name, 
names must be endless. To prevent this, the mind 
makes use of abstraction, whereby it forms general 
ideas from such as it received from particular objects, 
which it does by considering them as they are in the 
mind, such appearances, separate from the circum- 
stances of real existence, as time, place, &c. These 
become general representatives of all of the same kind, 
and their names applicable to whatever exists con- 
formable to such abstract ideas. Thus the same color 
being observed to-day in chalk or snow/ which the 
mind yesterday received from milk, it gives it the 
name of whiteness; and by that sound signifies the 
s^me idea wherever it is to be met with. 

If it may be doubted whether beasts compound, it 
may be asserted that they do not abstract : for we ob- 
serve no traces of their making use of general signs for 
universal ideas. It is in this that brutes are discrimi- 
nated from man : for if they are not bare machines, we 
cannot deny them to have some reason, but it is only 
in particular ideas, just as they receive them from the 
senses ; and they have not, as I think, the faculty to 
enlarge them by any kind of abstraction. 

What seems to be the difference between madmen 
and idiots is, that madmen put wrong ideas together, 
and so make wrong propositions, but argue right from 
them ; — idiots make few or no propositions, and rea- 
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son scarce at all. A madman, fancying himself a 
king, with a right inference, requires suitable attend- 
ance, respect, &c. acting like a man who reasons right 
from wrong principles. 

These, I think, are the first operations of the mind ; 
and though they are exercised about all its ideas, yet 
the instances I have given have been chiefly in simple 
ideas, — 1. because these faculties being exercised at 
first about simple ideas, we might, by following na- 
ture, trace them in their rise, progress, and improve- 
ments ; 2. because observing how they operate about 
simple ideas, which are more clear than complex 
ones, we may better learn how the mind exercises it- 
self about those which are complex ; 3. because these 
operations of the mind are another set of ideas, derived 
from that source which I call reflection, and, there- 
fore, fit to be considered after the simple ideas of 
sensation. 

Thus have I given a short history of the first begin- 
nings of human knowlege, wherein I mu^t appeal to 
experience and observation whether I am in the right. 
This is the only way that I can discover in what man- 
ner ideas are brought into the understanding. If 
other men have innate ideas they have reason to enjoy 
them. I can speak but of what I find in myself. I 
pretend not to teach but to inquire ; and I confess that 
external and internal sensation are the only passages 
that I can find of knowlege to understanding. These 
are the windows by which light is let into this dark 
room : for methinks the understanding is not much 
unlike a closet shut from light, with only some little 
opening left to let in external visible resemblances of 
things without : would the pictures coming into such 
a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to be 
found on occasion, it would very much resemble the 
understanding of a man, in reference to all objects of 
sio:ht and the ideas of them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of complex Ideas. 

In the reception of simple ideas the mind is only 
passive, haying no power to frame any one to itself, 
nor to haye any idea which does not wholly consist of 
them. But about these simple ideas it exerts seyeral 
acts of its own, whereby, out of them, as the materials 
and the foundations of the rest, the others are formed. 
The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts its power oyer 
its simple ideas, are chiefly these : — 1. it combines se- 
yeral simple ideas into one compound one, and thus 
complex ideas are made ; 2. it brings two ideas, whe- 
ther simple or compound, together, so as to take a 
view of them at once, without uniting them, by which 
it gets its ideas of relation ; 3. it separates them from 
all other ideas that accompany them in their real ex- 
istence, and thus all its general ideas are made. This 
shows man's power to be the same in the intellectual 
and the material world : in both he can neither make 
nor destroy ; all he can do is to unite, to compare, to 
separate. 

As simple ideas exist in seyeral combinations, so the 
mind has power to consider seyeral of them as one 
idea ; such ideas I call complex, as beauty, gratitude, 
an army, &c. which, though complicated of yarious 
ideas, yet may be considered as one idea, and signified 
by one name. In this faculty the mind has power to 
multiply the objects of its thoughts, still confined 
howeyer to those simple ideas which are the materials of 
all its compositions. It can haye no ideas of any other 
sensible, objects than what come by the senses, nor of 
operations of thought but what it finds in itself ; but it 
may put together those ideas it has, and make com- 
plex ones which it neyer receiyed so united. 

Complex ideas may be reduced under three heads : 
1. modes; 2. substances; 3. relations. 

Lncke* • E 
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First, modes I call such complex ideas as are con- 
sidered dependent on, or affections of substances, as 
triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. Of modes there are 
two sorts: 1. those which are variations or combina- 
tions of the same simple idea, as a dozen, a score, I 
caH simple modes ; 2. others, compounded of simple 
ideas oi several kinds, as beauty, consisting of a 
certain composition of color and figure, &c. I call 
mixed modes. 

Ideas of substance are such combinations of simple 
ideas as represent distinct particular things subsisting 
by themselves, in which the idea of substance is the 
chief: — thus a combination of the ideas of a certain 
sort of figure, with powers of motion, thought, and 
reasoning, joined to substance, make the idea of man. 
Of substances there are two sorts of ideas ; one of sin- 
gle substances, as a man ; the other of several of these 
put together, as an army, which is as much a jingle 
idea as that of a man. 

The last sort of complex idea is relation, or com- 
paring one idea with another. 

If we will attentively trace the progress of our 
minds, we shall find that the most abstruse ideas are 
only such as the understanding frames to itself by re- 
peating and joining ideas that it has from sensation or 
reflection. This I shall endeavor to show rn the ideas 
we have of space, time, and infinity, and some others 
that seem most remote from those originals. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Of simple Modes ; and first, of the simple Modes of Space^ 

The modifications of a simple idea are as perfectly 
distinct ideas in the mind as those of the greatest con- 
trariety. The idea of two is as distinct from that of 
one as blueness from heat. 

We get the idea of space by our sight and touch. 
Space considered barely in length is called distance ; 
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considered in length, breadth, and thickness, it may 
be called capacity. The term extension is applied to 
it in what manner soever considered. Each different 
distance is a different modification of space, and each 
idea of any different distance or space is a simple 
mode of this idea. The terms, inch, foot, yard, <&c. 
are so many distinct ideas made up of space. When 
such measures are familiar to men's thoughts, they 
may repeat them as often as they will, and enlarge 
their idea of space as much as they please. This 
power is that which gives us the idea of immensity. 

Another modification of space is taken from the 
relation of the parts of the termination of extension, 
or circumscribed space, among themselves. This is 
called figure. This the touch discovers in sensible 
bodies which come within our reach; and the eye 
takes both from bodies and colors whose boundaries 
are within its view, where observing how the extre* 
mities terminate either in straight lines, which meet at 
discernible angles, or in crooked lines, wherein no 
angles can be perceived ; by considering these as they 
relate to one another in all parts of the extremities of 
any body or space, we have the idea called figure, 
which affords to the mind an indefinite variety. 

Another idea coming under this head is place, in 
which we consider the relation of distance between 
any thing and any two or more points which are 
considered as keeping the same distance one with 
another and so considered as at rest : though, vulgarly 
speaking, we do not observe the distance from precis^ 
points, but from large portions of sensible objects to 
which we consider the thing placed to bear relation » 
Thus a company of chess-men standing on the same 
squares where we left them, are in the same place, 
though the board may have been removed, because 
we compared them to the parts of the chess-board. 
The board itself we say is in the same place, if it be 
in the same part of the cabin, though the ship has 
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h«^<^ smulinff. A ship is also said to be in the same 
|jACt>, if it has kept the same distance with the parts 
nf tht> neighboring land, though the earth has turned 
round* Thus they may be said to be in the same 
|>Iaih^ in some respects, though their distance from 
oihor things being varied, they have changed place in 
that respect. 

This modification of distance called place, being 
made to design the particular position of things, men 
determine this place by reference to those adjacent 
things which serve their present purpose. Thus in the 
chess-board the place of each man is determined within 
that chequered piece of wood ; but when the chess- 
men are put into a bag, their place is determined by 
the part of the room in which they are. So if any 
one should ask in what place is the story of Nisus 
and Euryalus, it would be improper to say they were 
in such a part of the world or in such a library ; but 
the proper answer would be that they are in the 
middle of the ninth book of Virgil's JEneis, where 
they always have been, though the book has moved 
a thousand times. 

That our idea of place is but a relative position of 
any thing is plain, when we consider that we can have 
no idea of the place of the universe, because beyond it 
we have not the idea of a distinct object to which it 
can have relation of distance. The idea therefore of 
place we have, as we have that of space, by our sight 
and touch, by either of which we receive into our 
minds the ideas of extension or distance. 

Some would persuade us that body and extension 
are the same. If by body and extension they mean 
what other people do, viz. by body, something solid 
and extended, whose parts are separable and move- 
able; and by extension, the space between the ex- 
tremities of those solid coherent parts, and which is 
possessed by them, they confound different ideas one 
with another. The idea of space is as distinct from 
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that of solidity as it is from the idea of scarlet. Soli- 
dity cannot exist without extension, but they are dis- 
tinct ideas. Motion cannot be conceived without 
space, but they are distinct ideas, and so are space 
and solidity. Solidity is so inseparable from body, 
that on that depends its filling space, its contact, im- 
pulse, and communication of motion. And if spirit is 
proved to be different from body, because thinking 
mcludes not the idea of extension; the same reason 
will prove that space is not body, because it includes 
not the idea of solidity. 

Body and extension, then, are two distinct ideas : 
for, 1. extension includes not solidity nor resistance^ 
as body does ; 2. the parts of pure space are insepa- 
rable really and mentally. To separate actually, is by 
removing the parts to make two superficies where 
before was continuity ; to separate mentally, is to 
make in the mind two superficies, where before there 
was continuity; but neither of these ways of sepa- 
ration is compatible with pure space. A man may 
consider so much of such a space as is commensu- 
rate to a foot without considering the rest; but a 
partial consideration is not separating. 3. the psu-ts 
of pure space are immoveable ; motion being a change 
of distance between any two things ; but this cannot 
be between parts that are inseparable. 

Those who contend that space and body are the 
same, bring this dilemma : either space is something 
or nothing; if nothing be between two bodies, they 
must necessarily touch ; if it be allowed to be some- 
thing, they ask whether it be body or spirit? To 
which I answer. Who told them that there could be 
nothing but solid beings which could not think, and 
thinking beings that were not extended? Which is all 
they mean by body and spirit. 

If it be demanded whether space be substance or 
accident ; I know not. And I desire those who lay 
so great stress on the word substance^ to consider. 
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vhether applying it as they do, to God, to spirit, and 
to body, it be in the same sense. If so, will it not 
follow that God, spirit, and body differ only as dif- 
ferent modifications of that substance ; as a tree and a 
pebble, being in the same sense body, differ only as 
modifications of matter ? If they say that they apply 
it in three different significations, they would do well 
to make known those distinct ideas, or to give distinct 
names to them to prevent the errors that will naturally 
CoUow from a term, which is so far from being sus- 
pected of having three distinct, that it has scarcely 
one clear distinct signification. They who considered 
SK^cidents as real beings, were forced to find the word 
substance to support them. Had the Indian philoso- 
pher thought of the word substance, he need not have 
been at the trouble to find an elephant to support the 
world, and a tortoise to support the elephant ; and the 
inquirer might as well take for answer that substance, 
without knowing what it is, supports the earth, as we 
take it for good doctrine that substance, without 
knowing what it is, supports accidents. An intelli- 
gent American would hardly take it for satisfactory if 
be were told that a pillar was a thing supported by a 
basis, and a basis something that supported a pillar. 
But were the Latin words * inhaerentia' and * sub- 
stantia' put into plain English, 'sticking on' and 
' underpropping,' they would better discover to us the 
very great clearness there is in the doctrine of sub- 
stance and accidents. 

To return to our idea of space. If body be not 
infinite, could a man placed at the extremity of cor- 
poreal being stretch his hand beyond his body ? If he 
could then he would put his arm where there was 
before space without body; if he could not, what 
Would hinder him, substance or accident, something 
or nothing ? It is as fair then to conclude, that where 
nothing hinders, a body put in motion may move on, 
as that where nothing is between two bodies, they 
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must necessarily touch : for pure space is sufficient to 
take away tke necessity of mutual contact, but not 
sufficient to stop motion. 

Those who assert the impossibility of space without 
matter, make body infinite, and deny God's power to 
annihilate any part of matter. No one will deny that 
God can fix all the bodies in the universe in perfect 
rest. If during that rest he can annihilate any part 
of matter, it is evident that the space which was filled 
by the annihilated body will still remain, and be space 
without body. Those who dispute for or against a 
vacuum confess that they have an idea of extension 
void of solidity, though they deny its existence, or 
else they dispute about nothing. 

But not to go to the remotest bounds of the uni- 
verse, or to appeal to God's omnipotence to find a 
vacuum, the motion of bodies within our view seems 
plainly to evince it. For I desire any one so to divide 
a solid body as to make it possible for the parts to 
move within the bounds of that superficies, if there be 
not left in it a void space as big as the least part into 
which he has divided it. And let this void space be 
as little as it will, it destroys the hypothesis of a 
plenitude. 

But the question being, whether the idea of space 
be the same with the idea of body, it is not necessary 
to prove the exii^tence of a vacuum, but the idea of it ; 
which men certainly must have when they dispute 
about it. The idea of extension joins itself with visible 
and tangible objects so constantly, that some have 
made the whole essence of body to consist in exten- 
sion. But had they reflected on their ideas of tastes 
and smells, as much as on those of sight and touch, &t 
had they examined their ideas of hunger and thirst, 
they would have found that they included in them no 
idea of extension at all. If those ideas which are 
constantly joined to all others be the essence of things, 
then unity must be the essence of every thing. 
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It is plain to me that we have as clear an idea of 
space distinct from solidity as we have of solidity dis- 
tinct from motion, or motion from space. But to 
avoid confusion, it were to be wished, that the name 
* extension' were applied only to matter, or the dis- 
tance of the extremities of particular bodies ; and the 
term ' expansion' to space in general, with or without 
solid matter possessing it ; so as to say, space is ex- 
panded, and body extended. 

The knowing what our words stand for, would 
quickly end the dispute : for men who well examine 
the ideas of their own minds cannot much differ in 
thinking, however they may perplex themselves with 
words according to the schools they have been bred 
up in. Amongst unthinking men who confound ideas 
with words there must be endless dispute, especially 
if they be learned bookish men, devoted to some sect, 
and accustomed to the language of it. But if two 
thinking men should really have different ideas, I do 
not see how they could argue one with another. It in 
not easy for the mind to put dff those confused no- 
tions it has inadvertently imbibed from custom ; it 
requires assiduity to examine its ideas, till it resolves 
them into those simple ones out of which they are 
compounded. Till a man doth this in the primary 
and original notions of things, he builds on jQoating 
and uncertain principles, and will often find himself 
at a loss. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Of Duration, and its simple Modes. 

There is another idea of length which we get from 
the fleeting parts of succession ; this we call dura- 
tion, the simple modes of which are any lengths of 
it, of which we have distinct ideas, as hours, days, 
years, &c. time, and eternity. 

The answer of a great man to one who asked what 
time was, si non rogas, intelligo, (which amounts to 
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this, the more I set myself to think of it the less I un- 
derstand it) might perhaps persuade one that time, 
which reveals all other things, is itself not to be disco- 
vered. But however remote from our comprehension 
duration, time, and eternity may seem, yet, if we trace 
them, we shall find them derived from the same com- 
mon original with the rest of our ideas. 

It is evident that there is a train of ideas which con- 
stantly succeed one another in the mind as long as we 
are awake. The distance between any part of that 
succession we call duration : for while we receive 
successively several ideas in our minds, we know that 
we exist, and so we call the continuance of our exist- 
ence commensurate with the succession of any ideas, 
the duration of ourselves. When that succession of 
ideas ceases, our perception of duration ceases with it, 
which every one experiences in himself when he sleeps 
soundly ; while he sleeps he has no perception of du- 
ration, and the moment be leaves off thinking till the 
moment he begins to think again seems to him to have 
no distance. 80 would it be with a waking man, if he 
could keep one idea in his mind without variation ; 
and we see that any one who lixes his thoughts on one 
object, so as to take little notice of the succession of 
ideas, thinks the time shorter than it is. If a man 
dreams during sleep, then he has a sense of duration : 
by which it appears that men have the idea of dura- 
tion by reflecting on the succession of ideas. 

A man, having from rejQecting on his own thoughts 
got the idea of duration, can apply that notion to 
things which exist when he does not think; and, 
therefore, though he has no perception of the length of 
duration while he sleeps, yet having observed the reJ 
volution of days and nights, he can make allowahc^.] 
for the length of duration while he has been sleeping. 

Motion produces in the mind an idea of succession 
only as it produces a continued train of distinguishable 
ideas : for a man looking on a body moving perceives 
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no motion, unless that motion produces a successive 
train of ideas : — thus in a calm at sea he may look on 
the sun, the sea, or the ship, and perceive no motion ; 
but when he perceives one of them to have changed 
distance with some other body, then a new idea is pro- 
duced, and he perceives that there has been motion. 
And this is the reason why slow motions are not per- 
ceived, because they cause not a constant train of new 
ideas to follow one another immediately in our minds. 
On the contrary, things that move so swift as not to 
affect the senses distinctly with several distinguishable 
distances; are also not perceived to move. There 
seem to be certain bounds to the quickness and slow- 
ness of the succession of ideas in our minds, beyond 
which they can neither delay nor hasten. Let a can- 
non-ball pass through a room, and take with it a limb 
of a man, it is clear that it strikes the two sides of the 
room successively, and that it must touch one part of 
the body first and another after, but no one eould per- 
ceive succession either in the pain or sound. Such a 
part of duration we call an instant, as it takes up the 
time of only one idea in our minds. Where the mo- 
tion is so slow as not to supply ideas as fast as the 
mind is capable of receiving them, and so other ideas 
coming between them, there the sense of motion is lost, 
as is evident in the hands of clocks and the shadows of 
sun dials. 

It seems to me that the regular succession of ideas 
in a waking man is the measure of all other succes- 
sions, whereof if any one exceeds the pace of our ideas, 
or is so slow as not to keep pace with them, there the 
idea of succession is lost. If the ideas of our minds 
do thus constantly change, it may be said that it is 
impossible for a man to think long of any one thing. 
From my own experience I think it is not possible to 
have one self-same single idea a long time alone in 
the mind without any variation. All that is in a 
man's power in this ca^e is to observe the ideas that 
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take their toms in his understandiiig, or to call ia such 
as he hath a desire or use of ; but I think he cannot 
hinder the succession of firesh ones. It is not then 
motion, but the constant train of ideas in our minds, 
that furnishes us with the idea of duration. 

Having got the idea of duration, it is natural for 
the mind to get some measure of it, whereby to judge 
oiita different lengths. This consideration of dura- 
tion, as marked by certain measures, we call time. 

In measuring extension we apply the standard to 
the thing to be measured ; but we cannot keep by us 
any measure of duration, which consists in fleeting 
succession, as we can of certain lengths of extension, 
as inches, feet, &c. marked on permanent parcels of 
matter. Nothing then could serve for a measure of 
time, but what has divided the whole length of its du- 
ration into apparently equal portions by constantly 
repeated perioos. 

The revolutions of the sun, having been universally 
observable and supposed equal to one another, have 
been made use of for the measure of duration. But 
men, measuring the length of time by the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, were apt to confound time and 
motion, or to think that they had a necessary con- 
nexion with each other : whereas any constant peri- 
odical appearance would have as well distinguished 
the intervals of time. For supposing the sun had been 
lighted up at the same distance of time that it now 
every day comes to the same meridian, and then gone 
out again twelve hours afterward, would not such re- 
gular appearance serve to measure the distance of 
duration as well without as with motion. 

The freezing of water or the blowing of plants would 
serve to reckon years by, as well as the motion of the 
sun. Some people in America count their years by 
the migration of certain birds. Any idea returning 
constantly at equidistant periods would not fail to 
measure the distances of time. A blind man, who 
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distinguishes his years by the heat of summer or the 
cold of winter, would have a better measure of time 
than the Romans had before the reformation of their 
calendar, or many other people, whose years» not- 
withstanding the motion of ^e sun, are yery irre- 
gular. 

But it will be said, without a regular motion, such 
18 of the sun, how eould it be known that such pe- 
riods were equal ? I answer, the equality of any other 
returning appearances might be known, as that of 
days, by the train of ideas that had passed in men's 
minds, by which train of ideas the natural days were 
discovered to be unequal, and the artificial were 
guessed to be equal. Inequality has been discovered 
in the diurnal revolutions of the sun, and may be also 
IB the annual ; but by their presumed equality they 
serve to reckon time by, though not to measure 
the parts of duration exactly. We must distinguish 
between duration and the measures we use to judge of 
its length. Duration proceeds in one uniform course ; 
but* none of its measures can be known to do so. The 
motion of the sun has been found in its several parts 
unequal ; and it would be difficult for any one to sa- 
tisfy himself that two successive swings of a pendulum 
are ecfual. Since then no two portions of succession 
can be brought together, it is impossible to know their 
equality. Our only measure of time is from success- 
ive appearances at seeming equidistant periods, of 
which equality we have no other measure but the 
train of our ideas, with the concurrence of other pro- 
bable reasons. ^ 

It seems strange, that whilst men measured time by 
motion, time yet should be defined as the measure of 
motion. To measure motion, space is as necessary to 
be considered as time ; and the bulk of the thing moved 
is also to be taken into the computation. Motion 
conduces to the measuring of duration only as it brings 
about the return of certain ideas in seeming equidis- 
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taot periods. If the motion of t|ie sun were variable 
to the wind, or eccentric as a comet, it would not at 
all help us to measure time. 

Minutes, hours, and days are no more necessary to 
time, than inches and feet are to extension : for 
though, by the constant use of them, we have fixed the 
ideas of such lengths of duration in our minds, yet 
there may be parts of the universe where they no more 
use such measures than in Japan they use our inches, 
ifeet, or miles ; but something analogous to them there 
must be. But the different measures of time do not 
alter the notion of duration any more than the differ- 
ent standards of a foot and a cubit alter the notion of 
extension to those who make use of those different 
measures. 

The mind having once got such a measure of time 
as the revolution of the sun, can apply it to duration 
wherein that measure did not exist ; for the idea of 
duration equal to an annual revolution of the sun is as 
applicable in our thoughts to duration where no sun or 
motion was, as the idea of a foot or yard, taken from 
bodies here, can be applied in our thoughts to dis- 
tances beyond the confines of the world. For, sup- 
posing it to be as many miles or millions of miles from 
this place to the remotest part of the universe, as it is 
years from this time to the beginning of the world, we 
can in our thoughts apply this measure of a year to 
duration before the creation, as we can the measure of 
a mile to space beyond the utmost bodies. If it be 
objected, that I have begged what I should not, viz. 
that the world is neither infinite nor eternal ; I an- 
swer, that I have the liberty to suppose it as well as 
any one hath the liberty to suppose the contrary ; and 
I doubt not but that any one may easily conceive in 
his mind the beginning of motion, though not of dura- 
tion ; so also in his thoughts he may set limits to 
body, but not to space, where no body is. 

By the same means therefore that we come to have 
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Ihe idea of time^ we have also the idea of eternity ; 
riz. having got the idea of succession and duration, 
and of certain lengths of duration, we can in our 
thoughts add such lengths to one another in in- 
Jlnitum, and apply the length of the annual motion 
of the sun to duration supposed before the sun had 
its being ; which is no more difficult than to ap- 
ply the notion I have of the moving of the shadow 
one hour on the sun-dial to the duration of the burn- 
ing of a candle last night ; and it is as impossible for 
the duration of that flame for an hour last night to 
co-exist with any motion that now is or ever shall be, 
as for any part of duration before the beginning of the 
world to co-exist with the motion of the sun now. 

The motion of an hour, day, or year, being only 
the idea I have of certain periodical motions not co- 
existent, I can apply it to duration antecedent to all 
motion, as well as to any thing that is a minute or a day 
antecedent to the motion, that at this very moment 
the sun is in ; the measuring of any duration by some 
motion depending not at all on the real co-existenoe 
of that thing to that motion, but the having a clear 
idea of the length of some known motion, and apply- 
ing that to the duration of the thing I would measure. 

Hence we see, that some men imagine the duration 
of the world to have been 5639 years, and others a 
great deal more; as the Egyptians in the time of 
Alexander counted 23,000 years, and the Chinese 
now count upwards of 3,269,000, which duration, 
though I should not believe it to be true, I can easily 
imagine, and can as truly understand as I can that 
Methusalem's life was longer than Enoch's. Where- 
by it appears that to the measuring the duration of any 
thing by time, it is not requisite that that thing should 
be co-existent to the motion we measure it by, but 
that we have the idea of the length of any periodical 
appearances, which we can in our minds apply to 
duration. 
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For as in the history of the creation delivered by 
MoseSy I can imagine that light existed three days 
before the sun was, or had motion ; so I can have 
the idea of chaos being created before there was light, 
a minute, a day, or 1000 years. For if I can con- 
sider duration equal to one minute before the being 
or motion of any body, I can add minutes, hours, or 
years ad infinitum, and suppose a duration exceeding 
as many such periods as I can reckon, which I think 
is the notion we have of eternity. 

And thus I think it plain that, from reflection and 
sensation, we get the ideas of duration, and the mea- 
sures of it. 1. By observing the train of ideas in our 
minds, we come by the idea of succession. 2. By ob- 
serving a distance in the parts of this succession, we 
get the idea of duration. 3. By observing certain 
appearances at certain periods, we get the ideas of 
certain measures of duration, as minutes, hours, days, 
&c. 4. By repeating those measures in our minds, 
we can imagine duration where nothing exists, and 
thus we imagine to-morrow, next year, or seven years 
hence. 5. By being able to repeat ideas of any 
length of time, as of a minute or year, as often as we 
will in our own thoughts, we come by the idea of 
eternity. 6. , By considering any part of duration as 
set out by periodical measures, we come by the idea 
of time in general. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Of Duration and Expansion, considered together. 

Though we have dwelt long on the consideration of 
space and duration, yet as they have something very 
abstruse and peculiar in their nature, we may have a 
.more distinct conception of them by taking a view of 
them together. Space I call expansion, to distinguish 
it from extension, which by some is used to express 
distance in the solid parts of matter, and so intimates 
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the idea of body. I also prefer the word expansion 
to space, because space is often applied to the dis- 
tance of jQeeting successive parts. In both these, viz. 
expansion and duration, the mind has the common 
idea of continued lengths capable of greater or less 
quantities. 

The mind having got the idea of the length of any 
part of expansion, can repeat that idea, and enlarge 
its idea of length, till it amounts to the distance of 
the remotest star ; and by such progression it can pass 
beyond all those lengths,, and find nothing to stop its 
going on. We can easily in our thoughts come to 
the end of solid extension ; but when the mind is 
there, it finds nothing to hinder its progress into end- 
less expansion. Nor let any one say that beyond 
body there is nothing at all, unless he will confine 
God within the limits of matter. .Solomon hath said, 
' The heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ;' and he, 
I think, much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
standing, who persuades himself that he can extend 
his thoughts farther than God exists. 

Just so it is in duration. The mind, having got the 
idea of any length of duration, may enlarge it beyond 
the existence of all corporeal beings ; but though we 
may make duration boundless, we cannot extend it 
beyond all being. God fills eternity ; and why should 
any one doubt that he likewise fills immensity ? It is 
ascribing too much to matter, to say, where there is 
no body, there is nothing. 

Hence we may learn why every one without hesi- 
tation ascribes infinity to duration, but many admit 
with more reserve the infinity of space. The reason 
seems to be, that duration and extension beinjs: names 
of affections of other beings, we conceive in God in- 
finite duration; but not attributing to him extension, 
we are apter to doubt of the existence of expansion 
without matter, of which alone we suppose it an attri- 
bute. And therefore when men pursue their thoughts 
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of Space, they stop at the confines of body ; or if they 
carry them farther, they regard space as if it were 
aot^hing, because there is no body existing in it : but 
duration is never supposed void of some other real 
existence. And if names may direct our thoughts to 
the original of ideas, one may think, by the name du- 
ration, that the continuation of existence, with a kind 
of resistance to destructive force, and the continuation 
of solidity, were thought to have some analogy, and 
gave occasion to words so near of kin as durare and 
4urum esse. Be that as it will, whoever pursues his 
own thoughts, will sometimes find them launch out 
beyond the extent of body into the infinity of space. 

Time is to duration as place to expansion : they 
are so much of eternity and immensity as is distin- 
guished from the rest, as it were, by land-marks. 
Ilightly considered, they are nothing but ideas of de- 
terminate distances from certain known poipts: for 
duration and space being in themselves boundless and 
uniform, the order and position of things, without such 
settled points, would be lost in them. 

Time and place, taken for determinate portions of 
infinite space and duration, have each of them a two- 
fold acceptation. 

1. Time is so much of infinite duration as is co-r 
existent with the motions of the great bodies of the 
universe, and in this sense time begins and ends with 
the sensible world. Place likewise is that portion of 
infinite space which is possessed by the material worlds 
Within these are measured and determined the time 
or duration, and the extension and place, of all cor- 
poreal beings. 

2. Sometimes the word ^ time ' is applied to tittch 
other portions of infinite duration which we suppose 
equal to certain lengths of measured time. For if we 
should suppose the creation of angels was at the be- 
ginning of the Julian period, we should be understood, 
u we said, ^ It is a longer time since the creation of 

UclC€. J 
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mngels than the creation of the world by 764 years.' 
We should thus mark out so tinuch of that infinite 
duration as we supposed equal to 764 revolutions of 
the sun. And thus we sometimes speak of place 
beyond the confines of the world, when we consider 
■o much of that space as is capable of receiving a 
body of any assigned dimensions. 

* W here ' and * when ' are questions belonging to 
all finite beings, and are measured from some known 
parts, or certain epochs. Without some such fixed 
periods or parts, the order of things would be lost to 
our understandings in the boundless ocean of duration 
and expansion, which in their full extent belong only 
to the Deity. And therefore we find our thoughts at 
a loss when we would consider them abstractedly, or 
as attributed to the Creator. But when applied to 
finite beings, the extension of any body is so much of 
space as that body takes up ; and place is the position 
of any body considered at a certain distance from 
another. As the idea of the duration of any thing is 
the idea of that portion of infinite duration which 
passes during its existence, so the time when the thing 
existed is the idea of that space of duration, which 
passed between some known period, and the being of 
that thing. 

Space and duration have a great conformity in this, 
viz. that though they are reckoned among our simple 
ideas, yet it is the nature of both of them to consist 
of parts; but their parts being all of the same kind, 
hinder them not from having a place among our simple 
ideas. The mind cannot, as in number, come to an 
indivisible unit or idea, and conceive space without 
parts ; it uses therefore the common measures of inches, 
feet, hours, days, as simple ideas of which larger ones 
are compounded. Every part of duration is duration, 
and every part of extension is extension, both capable 
of addition or division in infinitum. But the least 
portions of either of them, of which we have clear 
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aod disdnct ideas, onj, periiaps, be fittest to be con- 
sidefed by «s as tbe siinple ideas of that kind out of 
which oar oomplex modies of ^ace, extension, and 
duration are made up. 

Expansion and duration abo agree, in that their 
parts are not separable, no, not even in thought. But 
there is this difference between them, that the ideas 
of length which we hare of expansion are turned 
every way, but duration is but as it were the length 
of one straight line, and is the common measure of 
all existence. What spirits have to do with space we 
know not ; but it is as hard to have an idea of any 
real being, with a perfect negation of all manner of 
expan»on, as it is to have the idea of any real ex- 
btence with a perfect negation of all manner of dura- 
tion. 

Duration is the idea we have of perishing distance, 
of which no two parts exist together ; as expansion is 
the idea of distance, all whose parts exist together. 
And though we cannot conceive that any being pos- 
sesses at once more than the present moment of dura- 
tion, yet we can conceive the duration of the Al- 
mighty far different from that of man ; because man 
comprehends not in his knowlege and power all past 
and future things; but God's infinite duration being 
accompanied with infinite knowlege, the past and the 
future are no more distant from his sight than the 
present. To conclude, expansion and duration do 
mutually embrace and comprehend each other, every 
part of space being in every part of duration, and 
every part of duration in every part of expansion. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Of Number. 

Amongst all the ideas we have, as there is none 
suggested to the mind by more ways, so there is none 
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more simple than that of unity : every thought of our 
mind brings this idea with it, for number applies itself 
to every thing that either doth exist or can be ima- 
gined. By repeating this idea, we come by the com- 
plex ideas of the modes of it; thus by putting twelve 
units together we have the complex idea of a dozen. 

The simple modes of number are of all other the 
most distinct, two being as distinct from one as two 
hundred. This is not so in other simple modes ; fot 
who will undertake to find a difference between 
the white of this paper and that of the next degree 
to it? 

The distinctness of each mode of number makes me 
think that demonstrations in numbers, if not more ex.*- 
act than in extension, are more determinate in their 
application, because the ideas of numbers are more 
distinguishable than in extension. Number 91 is as 
distinguishable from 90, to which it is the next ex- 
cess, as it is from 9000 ; but in extension of lines, which 
appear of an equal length, one may be longer than the 
other by innumerable parts ; nor can any one assign 
an angle which shall be the next biggest to a right 
one. 

By repeating the idea of a unit we make a collect- 
ive idea, marked by the name two ; and whoever can 
proceed, still adding one to the last collective idea, 
and give a name to it, may have ideas for collections 
of units as far as he has names for numbers, and me-* 
mory to retain them. So that he who can add one to 
one and so to two, and go on taking distinct names to 
every progression, and again by subtracting, can re- 
treat and lessen them, is capable of all the ideas of 
numbers within the compass of his language, though 
not of more ; for without names and marks we cannot 
use numbers in reckoning, which being put together 
without a name, will be hardly kept from being a 
heap of confusion. This I think to be the reason why 
tome Americans could not count to 1000, although 
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they could reckon very well to 20 ; because their Ian* 
guage had no word to stand for 1000, and in order to 
express a great multitude, they would show the hairs 
of their head. The Tououpinambos had no names for 
numbers above 5 ; any number above that they made 
out by showing their fingers, and those of others who 
were present ; and we ourselves might number farther 
than we do, would we but find out fit denominations. 
To show how much distinct names conduce to well 
reckoning, let us set the following figures as the 
marks of one number : 

Nonilions. Octilions. Septilions. Seztilions. Qnintiliont. 
623,13r. 8573^4. 162,486. 345,896. 437,916. 

Quatrilions. Trilions. Bilions. Millions. Units. 
432,147. 248,106. 325,421. 261,734. 368,149. 

The ordinary way of naming this number is the re- 
peating of millions, of millions, of millions, &c. &c. 
in which way it will be hard to have any distinguish- 
ing notion of this number; but by giving every six 
figures a denomination, a great many more may be 
easily counted, and more plainly signined to others. 

Thus children, either lor want of names, or not 
having the faculty to collect scattered ideas into cohi- 
plex ones, do not begin to number very early, and 
they have clear conceptions of several other things be- 
fore they can count 20. And some, through default 
of memory to retain the combinations, are not able all 
their life-time to reckon any moderate series of num- 
bers : for to reckon right it is required — 1. that the 
mind distinguishes two ideas, which differ only by the 
addition or subtraction of a unit ; 2. that it retain in 
memory the names of the several combinations in ex- 
^ct order, without which there will remain only the 
confused idea of multitude, but the ideas necessary to 
distinct numeration will not be attained. 

This farther is observable in number, that the mind 
makes use of it in measuring all things, and our idea of 
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infinity seems to be nothing but the infinity of num- 
ber. For let a man collect into one sum as great a 
number as he pleases, he still has the power of adding 
to it; and this capacity of endless addition is that 
which gives us the clearest idea of infinity. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Of Infinity. 

He that would know what the idea of infinity is, 
must consider to what infinity is attributed, and how 
the mind comes to frame the idea. . 

Finite and infinite seem to be looked on as modes 
of quantity, and to be attributed primarily to what- 
ever is capable of increase or diminution ; such are the 
ideas of space, duration, and number. We cannot but 
be assured that the great God is infinite ; but when 
we apply to him our idea of infinite, we do it prima- 
rily, in respect of his duration and ubiquity, but more 
figuratively to his power, wisdom, and goodness, which 
ai*e properly inexhaustible and incomprehensible : for 
when we call them infinite, we intimate that the num- 
ber of their acts and objects can never be supposed so 
great, that. these attributes will not always exceed 
them. I do not pretend to say how these attributes 
are in God, but these are our ideas of their infinity. 

Finite and infinite being modifications of expan- 
sion and duration, it is next to be considered how the 
mind comes by them. The portions of extension that 
affect our senses, and ihe ordinary measures of dura- 
tion, as hours, days, and years, carry with them the 
idea of finite. The difficulty is how we come by the 
idea of infinity. 

Every one who has an idea of any length of space 
ean repeat that idea without ever coming to an end of 
his additions ; for how often soever he increases it, he 
finds that the power of enlarging this idea of space 
itill remains the same ; hence he has the idea of infi- 
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nite space. It is a different consideration to examine 
whether the mind has the idea of such boundless 
space actually existing, since our ideas are not proof 
of existence; but I may say that we are apt to think 
that space itself is actually boundless, to which imagi- 
nation the idea of space itself naturally leads us : for 
it being considered either as the extension of body, or 
as existing by itself, without solid matter taking it up, 
it is impossible that the mind should be able to sup- 
pose any end to it. So far as body reaches, no one 
can doubt of extension ; and when we are come to the 
extremity of body, what is there that can satisfy th« 
mind that it is at the end of space, when it is satisfied 
that body itself can move into it ? For if it be impos- 
sible for matter to move but into empty space, the 
same possibility of a body's moving into space beyond 
the bounds of body, as well as into space interspersed 
among bodies, will always remain clear, the idea of 
space, whether within or beyond the confines of body, 
being exactly the same. So that wherever the mind 
places itself either amongst or remote from all bodies, 
it can, in this uniform idea of space, no where find 
any bounds, and must necessarily conclude it to be 
infinite. 

As by repeating any idea of space we get the idea 
of immensity, so by repeating any lengths of duration 
we come by the idea of eternity : for we can no more 
come to the end of such repeated ideas than we can 
come to the end of number. But it is another ques- 
tion to know whether there were any real Being whose 
duration has been eternal. Having spoken of this in 
another place, I shall proceed to some other consider- 
ations oi our idea of infinity. 

If our idea of infinity be got by repeating our own 
ideas, it may be demanded why we do not attribute 
infinity to other ideas as well as those of space and 
duration ? yet nobody ever thinks of infinite sweet- 
ness or infinite whiteness. I answer, all the ideas 
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that are capable of increase by addition of equal or 
less parts afford us the idea of infinity : to the largest 
idea of extension or duration that I at present have, 
the addition of any part makes an increase ; but to 
the most perfect idea I have of whiteness, if I add 
another less or equal, (and a greater I cannot have) 
it makes no increase, and therefore the different ideas 
of whiteness, &c. are called degrees. If you take the 
idea of white which a parcel of snow yielded yester- 
day, and another idea of white from snow seen to- 
day, and put them together, your idea of whiteness 
is not at all increased. And if we add a less degree 
6f whiteness to a greater, we diminish it. 

Though x)ur idea of infinity arise from the contem- 
plation of quantity and the endless increase the mind is 
able to make in quantity, yet we cause great confusion 
when we join infinity to any supposed idea of quantity, 
and so discourse about an infinite space or an infinite 
duration : for our idea of infinity being a growing 
idea, and our idea of a quantity being terminated in 
that idea, to join infinity to it is to adjust a standing 
measure to a growing bulk. There is a distmction 
therefore between the idea of the infinity of space and 
the idea of a space infinite. The first is an endless 
progression, but the latter supposes the mind to have 
passed over those repeated ideas of space which end- 
less repetition can ne^er totally represent ;• which is a 
plain contradiction. 

This will be plainer if we consider it in numbers. 
The infinity of numbers easily appears to any one that 
reflects ; but there is nothing more evident than the 
absurdity of the actual idea of an infinite number. 
Whatever ideas we have of any space, duration, or 
number, they are finite : but when we suppose an in- 
exhaustible remainder from which we reniove all 
bounds, we have our idea of infinity; which seems 
clear when we consider it but the negation of an 
end ; yet when we would frame an idea of an in- 
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finite space or duration, that idea is obscure, because 
made up of two inconsistent parts : therefore we are 
so easily confounded when we come to argue about 
infinite space or duration. 

Of all other ideas it is number which furnishes us 
with the clearest idea of infinity. For even in space 
and duration, when the mind pursues the idea of in- 
finity, it makes use of the repetition of numbers ; and 
when it has added together as many millions as it 
pleases of known lengths of space and duration, the 
clearest idea it can get of infinity is the incomprehen- 
sible remainder of endless addible numbers. 

It will give us a little farther light into the idea we 
have of infinity, if we consider that number is not 
generally thought infinite ; whereas duration and ex- 
tension are. In number we are, as it were, at one 
end, for there being nothing less than a unit, there we 
stop ; but in addition, we can set no bounds. So it 
is like a line, one end terminating with us, and the 
other extended beyond all conception. But in dura- 
tion we consider the line infinitely extended both 
ways, and which is nothing else but tuminff this in- 
finity of numbers both ways, a parte ante, and a parte 
po9t. For when we consider eternity a parte ante, 
we begin from the present time, repeating ideas of 
years and ages with all the infinity of number ; and 
when we consider eternity a parte post, we begin from 
ourselves, and reckon by periods to come, extending 
the line of number as before ; and these being put to- 
gether are the infinite duration we call eternity. The 
same happens in space, wherein, conceiving ourselves 
in the centre, we on all sides pursue the interminable 
lines of number ; and having no more reason to set 
bounds to those repeated ideas than we have to set 
bounds to number, we have the idea of immensity. 
And since our thoughts can never arrive at the ut- 
most divisibility of matter, there is an infinity in that 
which has also the infinity of number; but while in 
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^ IWnitr considerations we use addition, this is like 
th^ division of a unit into fractions, wherein the mind 
fMUl firoceed tii infinitum, by the addition, still, of 
new numbers ; though in the one we cannot have the 
idea of a space infinitely great, nor in the other of a 
body infinitely little ; our idea of infinity being in a 
boundless progression. 

Though no one can be so absurd as to say he has 
a positive idea of an infinite number, yet there are 
those who imagine that they have positive ideas of 
infinite space and duration. But to ask such a one 
whether he could add to his idea, would show him his 
mistake. We can have no idea of any space or du- 
ration which is not commensurate to repeated num^ 
bers of the common measures whereby we judge of 
the greatness of these quantities ; and, therefore, since 
an idea of infinite space or duration must be made up 
of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity than that 
of number still capable of farther addition. 

It is a pleasant argument, whereby the idea of in- 
finite is proved to be positive by the negation of an 
end, which, being negative, the negation of it is posi- 
tive. But end is not negative. He that perceives 
that the end of his pen is black or white, will be. apt 
to think that end to be something more than a nega- 
tion : and when applied to duration, the end is but 
the last moment of it. But if they will have the end 
to be a negation, they cannot conceive the beginning 
to be aho a bare negation ; and, therefore, their idea 
of eternal, a parte ante, must be a negative idea. 

The idea of infinite has something of positive in the 
things that we apply to it. When we think of in- 
finite space or duration, we make some large idea, as 
of millions of miles or ages, and all that we amass to- 
gether is positive. But of what remQins we have no 
more a positive notion than the mariner has of the 
depth of the sea when his soundinj^ line reaches not 
the bottom. He knows the depth to be so many 
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fathoms ; but bow mucb more, he hath no distinet 
notion. So much as the mind comprehends of any 
space it has a distinct idea of ; but in endeavoring to 
make it infinite, the idea is imperfect and incomplete. 
1. The idea of so much is positive and clear. 2. The 
idea of greater is also clear, though it is but a com- 
parative idea. 3. The idea of so much greater ai 
cannot be comprehended is plain negative, and not 
positive. For to say a man can have a positive idea 
of any quantity without knowing how great it is, is as 
reasonable as to say that he has a clear idea of the 
number of the sands on the shore who knows not how 
many they be, but only that they are more than 
twenty. So that what lies beyond our positive idea 
towards infinity, has the confusion of a negative idea*; 
and that is far from a positive idea, whereof the great- 
est part is left out under the indeterminate intimation 
of being still greater. For to say, that having jn any 
quantity gone so far, yet you are not at the end, if 
to say that that quantity is greater, and a total ne- 
gation of an end is but carrying the idea of greater in 
all the progressions of your thoughts, and adding th« 
idea of greater to all the ideas you have of quantity. 
Whether such an idea as that be positive, I leave any 
one to consider. 

I ask those who say they have a positive idea of 
eternity, whether their idea of duration includes suc- 
cession or not. If not, they should show the diffef- 
ence of duration as applied to an eternal and to a 
finite being. If, to avoid succession in eternal exist- 
ence, they recur to the punctum stans of the schools, 
they will not thereby help us to a clearer idea of 
infinite duration. Besides, that punctum stana being 
not quantum t finite or infinite cannot belong to it. 
But if we cannot separate succession from duration, 
our idea of eternity can be only of an infinite succes- 
sion of moments, and I leave any one to consider 
whether he has a positive idea of an actual infinity 
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number. I think it unavoidable for every rational 
creature to have the notion of an eternal wise Being, 
who had no beginning. Such an idea of infinite du- 
ration I am sure 1 have ; but this negation of a 
beginning gives me not a positive idea of infinity. 

He that thinks he has a positive idea of infinite 
^pace will find that he has no more idea of the greatest 
than he has of the least space. All our positive ideas 
of any quantity, whether great or little, have bounds ; 
though our comparative idea, whereby we can add to 
the one and take from the other, has no bounds. A 
pestle and mortar will as soon bring any particle of 
matter to indivisibility, as the acutest thought of the 
mathematician. He that thinks on a cube of an inch 
diameter has a clear idea of it, and so can frame one 
^^ i* hf i> &"^ so 0^9 ^il^ he has the idea of some- 
thing very little : but he reaches not the idea of the 
incomprehensible littleness which division can pro- 
duce. 

Some persons persuade themselves that they have 
a positive idea of eternity, but that they have not an 
idea of infinite space : the reason of which I suppose 
to be, that finding it necessary to admit some eternal 
Being, they consider the real existence of that Being, 
as taking up their idea of eternity ; but not finding it 
necessary that body should be infinite, they conclude 
they have no idea of infinite space, because they have 
no idea of infinite matter. But the existence of matter 
is no more necessary to the existence of space, than 
the existence of the sun is necessary to duration, 
though duration be measured by it. It is as easy to 
have the idea of space empty of body as to think of 
the capacity of a bushel without corn. And why 
should we think our idea of space requires the exist- 
ence of matter^ when we have as clear an idea of 
infinite duration to come as we have of infinite dura-* 
tion past? though nobody conceives that any thing 
has existed in that future duration. Those philoso^ 
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pbers who are of opinion that infinite space is pos- 
sessed by God's omnipresence, as well as infinite 
duration by his eternal existence, must be allowed to 
have as clear an idea of infinite space as of infinite 
duration, but they cannot have a positive idea of 
infinity in either case. For whatever positive idea a 
man has of any quantity, he may repeat it ; so that if 
a man had a positive idea either of infinite duration 
or space, he could add two infinities together, an 
absurdity too gross to be confuted. I am apt to think 
that the difficulties, which involve all discourses con- 
cerning infinity, are the marks of a defect in our ideas 
of infinity and the disproportion the nature of it has 
to our narrow capacities. For while men talk of in- 
finite space or duration, as if they had as positive 
ideas of them as they have of a yard or an hour, it is 
no wonder if the incomprehensible nature of the thing 
they reason about leads them into perplexities and 
contradictions. 

I pretend not to treat of duration, space, number, 
and infinity, in their full latitude ; it suffices to show 
that the mind receives them from sensation and refiec-' 
tion, and how the idea of infinity, remote as it may 
seem from any object of sense or operation of the 
mind, has, as all our other ideas, its original there. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of other simple Modes. 

Though the instances I have given in the foregoing 
chapters of simple modes of the simple ideas of sen- 
sation might suffice to show how the mind comes by 
them, yet for method's sake I shall briefly give a few 
more. 

To slide, roll, tumble, walk, &c. are words which 

S resent to the mind distinct ideas, which are but the 
ifferent modifications of motion. Modes of motion 
answer those of extension. Swift and slow are com- 
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plex ideas comprehending time and space with mo- 
tion. 

£very articulate word is a different modification of 
sound, by which the mind may be furnished with dis- 
tinct ideas to an indefinite number. Sounds also are 
modified by notes of different length put together, 
making the complex idea of a tune, which a musician 
may have in his miud by silently reflecting on the 
ideas of those sounds. 

The modes of colors are also various, as the dif- 
ferent degrees or shades of the same color ; but since 
we seldom make assemblages of colors, but figure has 
its part in them, those which are most taken notice of 
are mixed modes made up of color and figure, as 
* beauty,' * rainbow,' &c. 

All compounded tastes and smells are modes made 
up of the simple ideas of those senses ; but being such 
as we have no names for, must be left without enu- 
meration. 

In general, it may be observed, that those simple 
modes which are but different degrees of the same 
simple idea, though distinct in themselves, have no 
distinct names, where the difference is small between 
them ; either because men wanted measures nicely to 
distinguish them, or because, when distinguished, the 
knowlege would not be of general use. The reason 
of which I suppose has been this ; — the great con- 
cernment of men being with men one amongst another, 
the knowlege of men, and their actions, and ways of 
signifying them, was most necessary ; therefore ideas 
of actions were nicely modified, and our complex 
ideas of them received names, in order that we might 
record and discourse of them without circumlocution. 

That this is so, we may observe in mapy arts, where, 
for the sake of a short way to express their thoughts, 
those concerned in them have invented words for com- 
plex ideas, which are unintelligible to most men of 
the same language. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the Modes of Thinking. 

- When the miod contemplates its own actions, 
thinking is the first that occurs. In it the mind ob- 
serves various modifications, from which it receives 
distinct ideas. The perception accompanying an im- 
pression made on the body by an external object, 
•being distinct from all other modifications of thinking, 
is called sensation. The same idea recurring without 
an impression on the external sensory by the same 
object, is called remembrance. If the mind recover 
tibie idea by laborious search, it is recollection : if it 
be held long under consideration, it is contemplation. 
When ideas float in the mind without reflection it is 
what we call by the French word, reverie; when 
ideas are taken notice of and registered in the me- 
mory, it is attention; when the mind with great 
earnestness fixes its view on any idea, it is that we 
call intention or study. Sleep without dreaming is 
rest from all these : and dreaming is having ideas not 
suggested by external objects, nor under the conduct 
oi the understanding. What we call ecstasy may be 
dreaming with the eyes open. 

These are some few instances of the various modes 
of thinking, which the mind may observe in itself. I 
pretend not to enumerate them all : it suffices to have 
shown by some examples of what sort these ideas are, 
and how the mind comes by them ; especially since I 
shall have occasion hereafter to treat more at large of 
reasoning, judging, volition, and knowlege. 

But it may not be an unpardpnable digression if ws 
reflect here on the different states of the mind in 
thinking, which the instances before-mentioned natu- 
rally suggest. That there are some ideas always 
present to the mind, experience convinces us. Some- 
times the mind fixes itself so earnestly on the eontem- 
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plation of some objects, that it shuts out all other 
thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordinary impres- 
sions made then on the senses : at other times it barely 
observes the train of ideas ; and at others, lets them 
pass quite unregarded, as shadows that make no im- 
pression. The difference between earnest study apd 
very near minding nothing at all every one has expe- 
rienced in himself. Trace it a little farther, and you 
find the mind in sleep out of the reach of the motion^ 
made on the organs of sense. But in this retirement 
of the mind from the senses, it often retains an incor 
faerent manner of thinking which we call dreaming; 
and last of all, sound sleep quite closes the scene. 
Since all this is so evident in constant experience, is 
it not probable that thinking is the action, and not tb^ 
essence of the soul ? since the operation of agents will 
admit of intention and remission ; but the essences of 
things are not capable of any such variation. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Of Modes of Pleasure and Pain. 

Of the simple ideas which we receive from sensar 
tion and reflection, pain and pleasure are two yery 
considerable ones. The thoughts and perceptions of 
the mind, as also the sensations of the body, exist 
sometimes simply, unaccompanied either with pleasure 
or pain. These, like other simple ideas, cannot be 
described nor their names defined ; the way of know^ 
ing them is only by experience. 

ThinglB are good and evil only in reference to plea- 
sure or pain. That which causes pleasure or diminishes 
pain we call good ; and we name that evil which pro- 
duces pain or diminishes pleasure. By pleasure and 
pain I mean of body and mind, as they are commonly 
distinguished ; though they be only different constitu- 
tions of the mind, occasioned by bodily sensations, or 
mental perceptions. 
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Pleasure and pain are the hinges on which our pas- 
sions turn ; and if we observe how these operate in us, 
we may thence form to ourselves some ideas of our 
passions. Any one reflecting on the thought of the 
delight which any present or absent thing produces in 
him, has the idea of love. On the contrary, the 
thought of the pain which any thing present or absent 
is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Our 
love and hatred of inanimate beings is founded on the 
pleasure and pain we receive from them : but hatred 
or love, to beings capable of happiness or misery, is 
often the uneasiness or delight which we find in our- 
selves from a consideration of their being or happi- 
ness. Thus the being and welfare of a man's chil- 
dren producing constant delight in him, he is said 
constantly to love them. 

The uneasiness a man feels on the absence of any 
thing, is that we call desire ; and the chief, if not the 
only spur to human industry, is uneasiness. For what- 
ever good be proposed, if its absence carries no pain 
with it, there is no endeavor after, it, there is but a 
bare velleity, — a term signifying the lowest degree of 
desire, and that which is next to none. Desire is also 
abated by the opinion of the unattainableiiess of the 
good proposed, as far as the uneasiness is allayed by 
that consideration. 

Joy is a delight in the consideration of a present or 
an approaching good. Thus a man almost starved 
has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he has the 
pleasure of using it. 

Sorrow is imeasiness on the thought of a good lost 
or the sense of a present evil. 

Hope is that pleasure which every one finds in 
himself on the thought of a probable future enjoy- 
ment. 

Fear is uneasiness at the thought of future evil. 

Despair is the thought of the unattainableness of 
any good. 

hocke* G 
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Anger is uneasiness on the receipt of an injury, with 
a purpose of revenge. 

Envy is uneasiness caused by the consideration of a 
good we desire obtained by one we think should not 
have had it before us. 

These last two, envy and anger, having in them a 
mixed consideration of ourselves and others, are not 
to be found in all men, because estimation of merits 
and intentions of revenge are wanting in them. But 
the rest, terminating in pain and pleasure, are to be 
found in all men. All the passions are moved by 
things as they appear to be the causes of pleasure and 
pain. Thus we extend our hatred to that which has 
produced pain, because the fear it leaves is a con- 
stant pain : but we do not so constantly love what 
does us good, because pleasure operates not so strongly 
as pain. 

By pleasure and pain I mean not only bodily pain 
and pleasure, but whatever delight or uneasiness is 
felt either by sensation or reflection. It is also to be 
considered that the removing of pain operates as a 
pleasure, and the diminishing of a pleasure as a pain. 

Most of the passions too cause various changes in 
the body, which changes not being always sensible, 
do not make a necessary part of the idea of each 
passion. For shame, which is an uneasiness at the 
thought of something which will lessen the esteem 
which others have for us, has not always blushing ac- 
companying it. 

I do not mean this as a discourse on the passions ; 
there are more than I have named, and each of those 
I have noticed would require a much larger discourse. 
I have merely attempted to show how the ideas we 
have of them are derived ficam sensation and reflec- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Of Power. 

The mind observing an alteration in the simple 
ideas of things without, and a constant change of its 
own ideas by the impression of outward objects, and 
sometimes by the determination of its own choice; 
and concluding from what has been, that the like 
changes will still be made by like means ; considers 
in one thing the possibility of being changed, and in 
another the possibility of making a change ; and so 
comes by the idea of power. Thus we say, fire has 
a power to melt gold, and gold has a power to be 
melted. In which case the power we consider is in 
reference to the change of perceivable ideas : for we 
cannot observe an alteration in any thing but by con- 
ceiving a change of its sensible ideas. 

Power thus considered is two-fold, as able to make 
or to receive a change. The one may be called active, 
the other passive power. Whether matter be not 
wholly destitute of active power as God is above pas- 
sive power, and whether created spirit be not that 
alone which is capable of both, I shall not now in- 
quire. But since active powers make part of our 
complex ideas of natural substances, I mention them 
as such, according to our common apprehension. 

Power includes in it some kind of relation, viz. to 
action and change ; so our ideas of extension, dura- 
tion, and number, contain in them a secret relation of 
the parts. Figure and motion have something rela- 
tive in them more visibly ; and sensible qualities are 
but the powers of different bodies in relation to our 
perceptions. Our idea therefore of power may have a 
place among our other simple ideas. 

We are furnished with the idea of passive power by 
most sensible things, the substances of which we see 
in a continual flux, and we look on them as liable 
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still to the same change. Nor have we fewer in- 
stances of active power : for wherever there is change 
there must be power to make that change. But 
bodies do not afford us so clear an idea of active 
power as we have from reflection on the operations 
of our minds : for there are but two sorts of action, 
thinking and motion. 1. Of thinking, body affords 
us no idea at all. 2. Neither have we from body the 
idea of the beginning of motion; for when the ball 
obeys the stroke of a billiard stick, it is not the action 
of the ball, but bare passion ; and when it sets an- 
other ball in motion, it merely communicates the mo- 
tion it had received, which gives us but an obscure 
idea of active power, reaching not to the production 
of action, but to the continuance of passion. The 
Jdea of the beginning of motion we have only from 
reflecting on what passes within ourselves, where we 
find by a thought of the mind that we can move our 
bodies. But bodies afford us no idea of the power to 
begin action, either by motion or thought. 

We find in ourselves a power to begin, continue, or 
end several actions of our minds and motions of our 
bodies barely by a thought. This power we call the 
will : the exercise of the power is volition, or willing. 
The action or forbearance of action consequent to 
such command of the mind, is called voluntary; but 
whatever is done without such thought, is involuntary. 
The power of perception we call the understanding : 
it consists of, 1. perception of ideas in our minds ; 2. 
the perception of the signification of signs ; 3. the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of any of 
our ideas. All these belong to the understanding, 
though it be the two latter only that use allows us to 
say we understand. 

The ordinary way of speaking of these two powers, 
is to say that the understanding and the will are two 
faculties ; a word proper enough, if it be not used so 
as to bre^d confusion, by being supposed to stand for 
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some real beings performing those actions. For when 
we say, the will is the commanding faculty of the 
soul, that it is or is not free, that it follows the dic- 
tates of the understanding, &c. ; though these and 
the like expressions may be understood by some in a 
clear and distinct sense, yet this way of speaking has 
led nfany into a confused notion of so many distinct 
agents within us, and has been no small occasion of 
wrangling and uncertainty in questions relating t9 
them. 

From the consideration of the power which every 
one finds in himself to begin, continue, or end several 
actions, arise the ideas of liberty and necessity. All 
actions reducing themselves to thinking or motion, so 
far as a man has power to think or not, to move or 
not, according to the preference of his mind, so far 
is a man free : wherever doing or not doing will not 
equally follow on the preference of the mind, there 
he is not free, though the action be voluntary. So 
that the idea of liberty is the idea of a power to do 
or forbear any action, according as either is preferred 
to the other : where either of them is not in the power 
of the agent, there he is not at liberty. So that li- 
berty cannot be where there is no thought, no voli- 
tion, no will ; but there may be thought, volition, and 
will, where there is no liberty. Thus, a tennis-ball 
in motion or at rest is not considered a free agent, 
because we cannot conceive it to have volition, or 
preference of motion to rest, or vice versa, A man 
falling into the water by the breaking of a bridge has 
not liberty, though he has volition ; for the cessation 
of that motion follows not on his volition. So a man 
striking himself or his friend by a convulsive motion 
of his arm, which it is not in his power to forbear, 
acts by necessity or constraint. 

Again, suppose a man locked in a room with agree- 
able company, in which he prefers staying to going 
away ; his stay is voluntary, but being locked in, he 
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is not at liberty to go away. So that liberty is not an 
idea belonging to volition, but to the person haying the 
power of doing or forbearing, as .his mind may choose. 

We have instances in our own bodies. The heart 
be^ts, the blood circulates, which it is not in our 
power, by any thought or Volition, to stop; and in 
respect of these motions, where rest depends not on 
choice, man is not a free agent. In the disease called 
Chorea Sancti Viti, convulsive motions agitate the 
limbs, which are as much under a necessity of moving 
as a ball struck with a racket. On the other hand, a 
palsy hinders the legs from obeying the determination 
of the mind, if it would transfer the body to another 
place. The sitting still of a paralytic may be volun- 
tary ; but in it is a want of freedom. Voluntary is 
not then opposed to necessary, but to involuntary. 

As with the body, so it is with the mind ; where 
we have power to take up, or to lay by, any thought, 
there we are at liberty. A waking man is not at li- 
berty to think or not to think, any more than he is at 
liberty whether his body shall touch any other or no. 
But it is often in his choice to remove his thoughts 
frbm one idea to another, as he can at pleasure re- 
move himself from one body to another. But some 
ideas to the mind, like some motions to the body, are 
such as it cannot avoid. A man on the rack cannot 
l&y by the idea of pain ; and sometimes a boisterous 
passion hurries our thoughts, as a hurricane does our 
bodies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking on 
other things. 

Wherever thought, or the power of acting accord- 
ing to its direction, is wanting, there is necessity. 
I'his, in an agent capable of volition, when the begin- 
ning or continuation of action is contrary to the pre- 
ference of his mind, is called compulsion ; when the 
hindering or stopping any action is contrary to his vo- 
lition, it is called restraint. Agents, without thought 
or volition, are necessary agents. 
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I leave it then to be considered, whether this may 
not help to put an end to that long agitated question, 
whether man's will be free or no ? For from what 1 
have said, it seems, that it is as insignificant to ask, 
whether man's will be free, as to ask whether his sleep 
be swift, or his virtue square ; for liberty, which is 
but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be 
an attribute or modification of the will, which is also 
but a power. 

I must here warn my reader that ordering, direct- 
ing, choosing, preferring, &c. &c. will not distinctly 
jenough express volition, unless he will reflect on what 
he himself does when he wills. For example, prefer- 
ring does not precisely express the act of volition : for 
a man may prefer flying to walking ; but it cannot be 
said that he wills it. Volition is an act of the mind, 
exerting that dominion it believes itself to have over 
any part of the man ; and the will is the faculty to do 
this, and is in effect nothing more than a power of the 
mind to determine its thoughts to the producing, con- 
tinuing, or stopping any action, so far as it depends on 
us. For, can it be denied, that whatever agent has 
power to think of its own actions, and to prefer their 
doing or omission, has that faculty called will ? Li- 
berty, on the other hand, is the power a man has to 
do or forbear any action according as he himself wills 
it. Will is one power, and freedom another. To ask 
whether the will has freedom, is to ask whether one 
power has another power ; a question too absurd to 
need an answer. Powers belong only to agents, and 
are attributes of substances, not of powers : so that to 
ask, whether the will be free, is to ask, whether the 
will be a substance ? or rather to suppose it, for free- 
dom can properly be attributed to nothing else. If 
freedom can be applied to power, it may be attiubuted 
to the power that is in a man to produce, or to forbear 
producing, motion in parts of his body, which is that 
which denominates him free, and is freedom itself: but 
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if any one should ask whether freedom itself were 
free, he would be suspected not to understand what he 
said. 

However, the name ' faculty/ which men have 
given to the will, has led to a way of talking of it, 
which, disguising its true sense, serves a little to pal- 
liate the absurdity. Will, in truth, is but a power to 
choose ; and when it is considered barely as an ability 
to do something, the absurdity of saying it is free or 
not free, will easily discover itself. For if it be rea- 
sonable to talk of faculties as distinct beings that can 
f^ct, we might suppose a speaking faculty, a walking 
faculty, and a dancing faculty ; and we may as pro- 
perly say, that the dancing faculty dances, as that the 
will chooses, or the understanding conceives ; and it 
is as intelligible to say, that the power of speaking di- 
rects the power of singing, as that the will directs the 
understanding : for all these being different powers 
in the mind, or in the man, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit ; one power is not operated on by another. The 
power of thinking operates not on the power of 
choosing ; yet this it is we say, when we say that the 
understanding operates on the will. This or that oe- 
tual thought may be the occasion of exercising the 
power a maa has to choose, as the playing of such a 
tune may occasion the dancing of such a dance. But 
it is not one power that operates on another ; it is the 
mind that exerts these powers : for powers are rela- 
tions, not agents ; and that which has the power, or 
not the power, to operate, is that alone which is free 
or not free, and not the power itself. 

The attributing to faculties that which belongs not 
to them, has given occasion to this way of talking, 
very little to the advancement of our knowlege ; not 
that I deny that there are faculties both in body and 
in mind : both have their powers of operating, else nei- 
ther the one nor the other could operate. The fault 
has been that faculties have been spoken of as so many 
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^sliiict agents. It h&B^ asked wbat digested our 
food, it was a ready aaswer to sav, that it was tlie 
digestire &calty. And so in the mind the intellectual 
£u;altT understood, and the elective facultv willed, 
which is to say that the ability to digest, digested ; the 
ability to understand, understood : for (acuity, ability, 
and powo-, I think, are but different names of the 
same thing. These ways of speaking amount then 
only to this ; that digestion is performed by something 
able to digest, and understanding by something able 
to understand. Very strange would it be, were it 
otherwise. 

The proper question is not whether the will be free, 
but whether the man be free. Thus I think, 1. that 
so far as any one, preferring the existence to the non- 
existence of any action, and rice tfersa, can by choice 
of his mind make it exist or not, so far he is free. So 
far as the power reaches of acting or not acting, by 
the determination of his own thought preferring either, 
so far a man is free ; and we can scarcely tell how to 
imagine any being freer, than to be^ able to do what 
he wills. 

But the inquisitive mind of man is not content with 
this ; and it passes for a s^ood plea that a man is not 
free at all, if he be not as free to will, as to act what 
he wills : and this is what is meant when it is disputed 
whether the will be free. And as to* that, I imagine, 
2. that willing being an action, and freedom consist- 
ing in a power of acting or not acting, a man in re- 
spect of willing, when any action in his power is pro- 
posed to his thoughts, as presently to be done, cannot 
be free : for it being unavoidable that the action 
should exist or not, and its existence or non-existence 
following the determination of his will, it is necessary 
that he will the one or the other, since one must neces- 
sarily follow, and that which follows does so by his 
willing it. Liberty consists in a power to act or not 
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to act, which, in regard to volition, a man on such a 
proposal has not : the act of volition, or preferring one 
of the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a man 
in tespect of that act of willing is under a necessity, 
and so cannot be free. 

This is evident, that in all proposals of present 
action a man is not at liberty to will or not to will, 
because he cannot forbear willing. It is plain that a 
man that is walking, to whom it is proposed to cease 
walking, is not at liberty whether he will determine 
himself to walk or cease to walk, or no. He must 
necessarily prefer one to the other. The mind has not 
a power to forbear willing. Since then it is plain that 
a man is not at liberty whether he will or no, the 
next question is, whether he be at liberty to will 
which of the two he pleases, motion or rest. This is 
equivalent to asking whether a man can will what he 
wills, or be pleased with what he is pleased with. 
They \i ho make a question of this must suppose one 
will to determine the acts of another, and another to 
determine that, and so on in infinitum. 

To avoid such absurdities, we should establish in 
our minds determined ideas of the things under consi- 
deration. If the ideas of liberty and volition were 
established in our understandings, and carried with Us 
in our minds through the questions that are raised 
about them, a great part of the difficulty would be 
much easier resolved. 

First, then, it is to be remembered, that freedom 
consists in the dependence of the existence or non- 
existence of any action on our volition of it, and not 
in the dependence of any action, or its contrary, on 
our preference. A lAan standing on a cliff is at liberty 
to leap down into the^ sea ; not that he has power to 
leap upwards so many yards in a contrary direction, 
but he has a power to leap or not to leap. But if a 
greater force than his own holds bitn fast, or throws 
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ilim down, he is no longer free. In this consists free- 
dom, in our being able to act or not to act according 
as we shall choose or will. 

2. W e must remember that willing is an act of the 
mind, exerting its power to produce any action. Un- 
der the term action I comprehend also the forbearance 
i>f any action ; as sitting still, holding one's peace, 
xequire as much the determination of the will as the 
contrary. 

3. The will being a power in the mind to direct the 
operative faculties; to the question, what is it deter- 
mines the will ? the proper answer is, the mind ; for 
that which determines the power to this or that direc- 
tion is but the agent exercising his power that parti- 
cular way. If it be asked, what determines the will 
in every particular instance, I answer, the motive for 
continuing in a state or action is satisfaction, the mo- 
tive to change is uneasiness. This is the great motive 
that puts the mind in action, which we will call de- 
termining the will. 

In explaining this it will be necessary to premise, 
that though I have expressed the act of volition' by 
choosing, preferring, and the like terms, yet any one 
may better understand what it is by reflecting on his 
own mind, and observing what it does when it wills, 
than by any articulate sound whatever. This caution 
I think the more necessary, because the will is often 
confounded with several of the affections, especially 
desire, which has been no small occasion of obscurity : 
for he that observes what passes in his mind when he 
wills, shall see that the power of volition is conversant 
only about that determination of the mind whereby it 
endeavors to give rise to any action which it believes 
to be in its power. This shows that the will is distin- 
guished from desire, which in the same action may 
have quite a contrary tendency from that which our 
wills set us on. A man whom I cannot refuse, may 
pblige me to use persuasions to another, which I may 
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wish not to prevail on him. In this case the will and 
desire run counter ; whence it is evident that desiring 
and willing are two distinct acts of the mind. 

To return to the inquiry. What is it that determines 
the will in regard to our actions ? I imagine it to be 
not the greatest good in view, but some present and 
pressing uneasiness. This uneasiness we may call de- 
sire. AH pain of body and disquiet of mind is un- 
easiness, and with this is joined desire of ease ; and 
this desire is equal to the pain, and inseparable from 
it. There is also a desire of absent positive good ; 
and as much as we desire any absent good, so much 
are we in pain for it. But all absent good does not 
cause pain equal to its acknowleged greatness, as all 
pain causes desire equal to itself : and, therefore, ab- 
sent good may be considered without desire. But so 
much as there is of desire, so much there is of uneasi- 
ness. 

That desire is a state of uneasiness every one who 
reflects will quickly And. Who has not felt in desire 
what the wise roan says of hope, that it being deferred 
' makes the heart sick V 

That which determines the will is the uneasiness of 
desire fixed on some absent good, negative or positive, 
as I shall endeavor to show both from experience and 
the reason of the thing. When a man is perfectly 
content with the state he is in, what will is there left 
but to continue in it ? And thus we see our all-wise 
Maker, knowing what it is that determines the will, 
has put into man the uneasiness of hunger and thirst, 
and other desires, to determine their wills for the pre- 
servation of themselves and the continuation of the 
species. For if the bare contemplation of these good 
ends had been sufficient to determine the will, we 
should have had none of these natural pains, and, per- 
haps, in this world, little or no pain at all. 

It seems so settled a maxim, by the consent of all 
mankind, that the greater good determines the will, 
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that when I first published my thoughts on the sub- 
ject, I took it for granted ; but on stricter inquiry, 
I conclude that the greater good does not determine 
the will, until our desire make us uneasy in the want 
of it. Convince a man that plenty has advantages 
over poverty, yet so long as he is content with the 
latter, his will is never determined to any action that 
shall bring him out of it. Let a man be persuaded of 
the advantages of virtue, yet till he feels uneasiness in 
the want of it, his will will not be determined to the 
pursuit of it, but other uneasinesses will carry his will 
to other actions. Or let a drunkard see that his health 
decays and his estate wastes, yet the return of his un- 
easiness drives him to the tavern, though in view of 
the loss of liealth and plenty, and perhaps of the joys 
of another life. It is not for want of viewing the 
greater good, for he sees and acknowleges it, and, at 
intervals, resolves to pursue it ; but when the uneasi- 
ness to miss his accustomed delight returns, the greater 
good loses its hold, and the present uneasiness deter- 
mines the will. And thus he is in the state of the un- 
happy complainer. Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor. 

If we inquire why it is uneasiness alone ope- 
rates on the will, we shall find that we being capable 
of but one determination of the will at once, the pre- 
sent uneasiness naturally determines the will ; foras- 
much as while we are under any uneasiness, we can- 
not apprehend ourselves happy, or in the way to be 
so ; pain and uneasiness being felt to be inconsistent 
with happiness, and spoiling the relish even of the 
good things we have. And, therefore, that which 
determines the will to action, will be the removing of 
pain, as the first step to happiness. Another reason 
may be, because that alone is present, and it is against 
nature that any thing should operate where it is not. 
It may be said, that absent good may be made pre- 
sent by contemplation. The idea may be in the mind. 
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but nothing will be able to counterbalance the remoyal 
of any uneasiness till it raises our desire. Many have 
had representations set before their minds of the joys 
of heaven, which they acknowlege possible and pro- 
bable too, who yet are content to take up their happi- 
ness here. So the prevailing uneasiness of their de- 
sires after the enjoyments of this life determines their 
wills, and they are not moved towards the good things 
of another life, considered as ever so great. 

Were the will determined by the greater good, I 
do not see how it could ever get loose from the in- 
finite joys of heaven once proposed and considered as 
possible : for all absent good being only possible, but 
hot infallibly certain, it is unavoidable that the in- 
finitely greater possible good should constantly deter- 
mine the will ; and then we should keep steadily in 
our course towards heaven without directing our ac- 
tions to any other end ; the eternal condition of a 
future state outweighing any worldly pleasure. If the 
greater good determines the will, so great a good 
once proposed could not but hold it fast without ever 
letting it go again. That this is not so, is visible in 
experience; the infinitely greatest good being often 
neglected to satisfy the uneasiness of our desires pur- 
suing trifles. But though the greatest good, which 
has sometimes affected the mind, does not steadfastly 
hold the will, yet any great uneasiness having once 
laid hold on the will, lets it not go. Thus any vehe- 
ment pain of the body, the passion of love, or the 
desire of revenge, never lets the understanding lay by 
the object; but all the thoughts are employed that 
way by the determinations of the will influenced by 
that uneasiness. Whence it appears that the will is 
determined by uneasiness. 

I have hitherto instanced the uneasiness of desire 
as that which determines the will, because that is the 
chief impulse, for which reason will and desire are 
often confounded. But the uneasiness of other pas- 
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sions, as of aversion, fear, anger, shame, enyy, &c. 
frequently influence the will. These passions are 
scarcely any of them unmixed with others; though 
that carries the name which appears most in the pre- 
sent state of the mind. There is scarcely any passion 
without desire, for whereyer there is uneasiness there 
is desire ; for we constantly desire happiness, and 
whatever we feel of uneasiness we want so much of 
happiness. Besides, the present moment not being 
our eternity, we look beyond the present, and desire 
goes with our foresight. So that in joy itself there is 
a desire to continue it, and a fear to lose it : and 
when a greater uneasiness takes place, the will is by 
that determined to some new action, and the present 
delight neglected. 

But being in this world distracted with different 
desires, the next inquiry will be, which has the pre- 
cedency in determining the will ? That ordinarily 
which is the most pressing of those that can be re- 
moved : for will being the power of directing our 
faculties to some action, for some end, cannot be 
moved towards that which is unattainable; therefore 
very great uneasinesses move not the will, when they 
are judged not capable of a cure. The greatest pre- 
sent uneasiness then, which can be removed, for the 
most part determines the will : for we must bear in 
mind that the only object of the will is some action 
of ours, and we produce nothing by willing it, but 
some action in our power. 

If it be asked, what moves desire ? I answer, hap- 
piness. Happiness and misery are extremes, the bounds 
of which we know not. But of some degrees of both 
we have lively impressions, by what I shall compre- 
hend under the names of pleasure and pain ; there 
bciing pleasure and pain of the mind as well as of the 
lH>dy. Happiness, in its fi^U extent, is the utmost 
pleasure, and misery is the utmost pain of which we 
are qapable : and the lowest degree of happiness is so* 
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much ease from pain, and so much present pleasure, 
as without which any one cannot be content. What- 
ever has an aptness to produce pleasure we call good, 
and whatever is apt to produce pain we call evil. 
Farther, though what is apt to produce any degree of 
pleasure be good, and what is apt to produce any de- 
gree of pain is evil, yet we do not call it so when it 
comes in competition with a greater of its sort. So 
that if we will rightly estimate good and evil, we find 
it lies much in comparison : for the cause of every less 
degree of pain, and every greater degree of pleasure, 
is (rood, and vice versa. 

Though all good be the proper object of desire, yet 
all good does not necessarily move every man's desire, 
but only that part which is necessary to his happiness. 
All other good, however great, excites not a man's 
desires, who looks not on it to make the happiness 
wherewith he can be satisfied. There is no one so 
senseless as to deny that there is pleasure in know- 
lege ; and the pleasures of sense have too many fol- 
lowers to leave a question whether men be taken with 
them or no. Now let one man pursue sensual plea- 
sures and another knowlege ; though each acknow- 
leges pleasure in what the other pursues, yet each is 
satisfied without what the other enjoys. But as soon 
as the studious man's hunger and thirst make him 
uneasy, he is presently determined to eating and 
drinking; and on the other hand, the epicure buckles 
to study when shame shall make him uneasy in the 
want of knowlege. Thus, however earnest men are 
in pursuit of happiness, they may have a view of good 
without being moved by it, if they can make up their 
happiness without it. But they can feel no uneasi- 
ness without being moved. The greatest visible good 
does not raise men's desires in proportion to its great- 
ness, though every trouble sets us on work to get rid 
of it. The reason of this is evident. All present pain 
makes part of our present misery ; but all absent good 
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makes not part of our happiness, nor the absence of it 
part of our misery : if it did, we should be always 
infinitely miserable. All uneasiness therefore being 
remoyed, a moderate portion of good makes up a 
happiness with which men can be satisfied. And, in- 
deed, in this life there are not many who enjoy a con- 
stant train of moderate pleasures without mixture of 
uneasiness; yet they could be content to stay here 
for ever, though they cannot deny that there may be 
a state of eternal joys after this li^, far surpassing all 
the good that is to be found here. 

The ordinary necessities of our lives fill great part 
of them with the uneasiness of hunger, thirst, heat, 
cold, weariness, &c. to which if we add accidents, 
and a thousand irregular desires, we shall find a very 
small part of our life free from uneasiness, so as to 
leave us vacant for the attraction of remoter good. 
For the removing of the pains we are at present 
pressed with, being the first thing to be done in order 
to happiness, absent good is jostled out to make way 
for the removal of the uneasinesses we feel, till re- 
peated contemplation has brought it nearer to our 
mind» and raised in us some desire, which then begin- 
ning to make part of our present uneasiness, comes in 
its turn to determine the will. 

And thus, by a due consideration of any good, it is 
in our power to raise our desires in proportion to its 
value, whereby it may work on the will : for good, 
till it has raised desires in our minds, reaches not our 
wills ; our wills being under the determination only of 
present uneasiness ; the balancing, when there is any, 
being only which uneasiness shall be first removed. 
For so long as any desire remains in the mind there 
is no room for good as such to determine the will ; 
because the first step towards happiness being to get 
out of misery, the will can be at leisure for nothing 
else till every uneasiness be removed, 

Locke* U 
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There being a great many uneasinesses always soli- 
citing us, it is natural that the most pressing should 
determine the will to the next action, a^id so it does, 
but not always : for the mind haying a power to sus- 
pend the satisfaction of any of its desires, is at liberty 
to consider the objects of them, and weigh them with 
others. In this lies man's liberty, and from not using 
it aright come all the errors into which we run in the 
conduct of life. To prevent this, we have a power to 
suspend the prosecution of this (h* that desire ; and in 
this seems to consist that which is, I think improperly, 
called free will: for during this suspension we have 
opportunity to judge of the good or evil we Qre going 
to do ; and when on due examination we have judged, 
we have done all that we can in pursuit of our happi- 
ness; and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our 
nature, to desire, will, and act, according to the last 
result of a fair examination. 

This is so far from being an abridgment, that it is 
the end and use of our liberty ; and the farther we are 
removed from such a determination, the nearer we are 
to misery and slavery. A perfect indifferency of mind, 
not determinable by its last judgment of good or evil, 
would be as great an imperfei[^tion on one side, as the 
want of indifferency to act or not to act, till deter- 
mined by the will, would be on the other side. It is 
as much a perfection that the power of preferring 
should be determined by good, as that the power of 
acting should be determined by the will. Were we 
determined by any thing but the result of judgment, 
we were not free, the end of our freedom being that 
we might attain the good we choose: and therefore 
every man is put under the necessity of being deter- 
Huned by his judgment what is best for him to do ; 
and to deny that a man's will follows his judgment, is 
lo say that he wills and acts for an end he would not 
have. Por if he prefers it before any other, it is 
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pkuB he thiaks better of it than of my other, unless 
he can have and not have it, will and not will it, at 
the same time. 

If we look at those superior beings who eiyoy per- 
feet happiness, we shall have reason to judge that 
they are more steadily determined in their choice of 
good than we are, and yet they are not less happy or 
free. Even God himself, if we may so speak, cannot 
choose what is not good. 

But to give a right view of this mistaken part <yf 
liberty, let me ask. Is it worth the name of freedom 
to be at liberty to play the fool ? If to break loote 
from the restraint of judgment, which keeps us from 
choosing the worse, be true liberty, madmen and fools 
are the only free men ; but nobody would choose to 
be mad for the sake of such liberty, but he that is 
mad already. The constant desire of happiness and 
the constraint it puts on us to act for it, no on6 
thinks an abridgment of liberty. God himself is 
under the necessity of being happy, and the more any 
intelligent being is so, the nearer he is to perfection. 
That in this state of ignorance we might not mistake 
true felicity, we are endowed with a power to suspend 
any particular desire. This is standing still, where 
we are not assured of the way ; examination is con- 
sulting a guide, determination is following it. He 
that has power to act or not to act according to that 
determination , is free. He that has his chains knocked 
off and the prison doors set open, is at liberty, because 
he may go or stay, though he may be determined to 
stay by the darkness of the night, or by other cir- 
cumstances. He ceases not to be free, though the 
desire of some conyenience makes him stay in his 
prison. 

As, therefore, the perfection of our nature lies in a 
careful pursuit of true happiness, so the care that we 
mistake not imaginary for real happiness is the foun- 
dation of our liberty. The stronger ties we haye to the 
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,pursuit of happiness, the more are we free frokn a ne- 
cessary compliance with our desire set on any. appa- 
rent good, till we have examined whether it has, a 
tendency to real happiness. This is the hinge on 
which turns the liberty of intellectual beings; that 
they can suspend their determination till they have 
informed themselves whether the particular thing de- 
sired make part of that which is their greatest good. 
Whatever necessity determines to the pursuit of real 
bliss, the same necessity establishes deliberation and 
scrutiny of each desire, whether the satisfaction of it 
does not interfere with our true happiness. This ap- 
pears to me to be the great privilege of intellectual be- 
ings, and the inlet of all the liberty that can be useful to 
them ; that they can suspend their desires from deter- 
mining their will to any action till they have exa- 
mined the good and evil of it. When we have done 
this, we have done our duty. 

But if any extreme disturbance possesses our whole 
mind, as when the pain of the rack or any violent 
passion allows us not the liberty of thought, and we 
are not able to examine fairly, God, who knows our 
frailty, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. But 
the forbearance of a too hasty compliance with our 
desires, so that our understandings may be free to ex- 
amine, being that on which a right direction of our 
conduct to true happiness depends, in this we should 
employ our chief care, and should take pains to suit 
the relish of our minds to intrinsic good, and not per- 
mit a supposed weighty good to slip out of our minds, 
till we have formed appetites suitable to it, and made 
ourselves uneasy in the want of it. • Nor let any one 
say that he cannot govern himself; for what he can do 
in the presence of a prince or a great man, he can do 
in the presence of God. 

From what has been said it is easy to see how, 
though all men desire happiness, yet their wills carry 
them so contrarily. The various choices that men 
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make do not argue that they do not all pursue good, 
but that the same thing is not good to every man. 
Were all the concerns of man terminated in this life ; 
why one followed study, and another riches, and an- 
other luxury, would not be that they did not all aim 
at happiness, but because their happiness was placed 
in different things. And, therefore, the physician was 
right when he said to his patient, ' If you have more 
pleasure in wine than in sight, wine is good ; but if the 
pleasure of seeing be greater than that of drinking, 
wine is bad.' 

The mind has a different relish as well as the pa- 
late: hence I think that the philosophers of old did* 
in vain inquire whether summum bonum consisted in 
bodily delights or in virtue. They might as well have 
disputed whether apples or plums had the best relish : 
for as pleasant tastes depend on the palate, so happi- 
ness consists in having the things which produce the 
greatest pleasure. If men, therefore, can in this life 
only enjoy, it is not strange that they should seek their 
happiness by avoiding what pains, and by pursuing 
what delights them. This may serve to show us why, 
though all men desire happiness, yet they are not 
moved by the same things. Men may choose differ- 
ently, yet all choose right. 

These things will give us a view into the state of 
human liberty. Liberty consists in a power to do or 
not to do ; but this seeming to comprehend only the 
actions of a man consecutive to volition, it is farther 
inquired whether he be at liberty to will or no ? And 
it has been answered, that in most cases man is not at 
liberty to forbear volition ; but he is at liberty to sus- 
pend his choice till he has examined whether the thing 
proposed be of a nature to make him happy or no : for 
when he has chosen it, and thereby it becomes part of 
his happiness, and raises desire, it sets him at work in 
pursuit of his choice on all occasions. And here we 
may see how a man may justly incur punishment. 
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though he wills that which he then judges to be good ; 
for though his will be determined by that which is 
judged good by his understanding, yet it excuses him 
not ; because, by too hasty choice, he has imposed on 
l^imselfwrpng measures of good and evil. 

What has been said may discover to us the rea^* 
son why men pursue happiness by contrary courses. 
But since men are always in earnest in matters of hap- 
piness and misery, the question remains, how men come 
often to prefer the worse to the better. 

To account for the various ways men take, we must 
consider whence the uneasinesses that determine the 
will have their rise : — 1. some are from causes not 
in our own power, such as pains of the body, want, 
disease, &c. which operate forcibly on the will, and 
turn men's lives from what before they judged to 
lead to happiness ; every one not being able to raise 
in himself desires of future good, strong enough to 
counterbalance the uneasiness he feels in those bodily 
torments, and to keep his will steady in the choice of 
those actions which lead to happiness ; 2. other unea- 
sinesses arise from our desires of absent good, which 
4esires depend on the judgment we form, and the relish 
we have for that good, in both of which we are apt to 
be misled, and that by our own fault. 

I shall first consider the wrong judgments men 
make of future good and evil. In present happiness 
and misery a man never chooses amiss^ because he 
knows what pleases him : for the pain and pleasure 
tieing as great as, and no greater than it is felt, the 
present good or evil is really as much as it appears : 
and, therefore, if our actions drew no consequences 
after them, we should never err in our choice. Were 
the pains of industry and of starving set before us, 
nobody would doubt which to choose : were the satis- 
faction of lust and the joys of heaven offered at once 
to any one's possession, he would not err in his deter- 
n^ination. But since our present actiona carry not all 
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the happinesB and aiisery with them that depend on 
them, hut are causes of good and evil which they bring; 
on us when themselves have passed, our desires look 
beyond the present, and carry the mind to absent 
good, according as we think it necessary to our happi- 
ness; without which we are not moved by absent 
good : for in this narrow scantling of capacity, where* 
in we enjoy but one pleasure at once, which, while it 
lasts, makes us think ourselves happy, it is not all re- 
mote good that affects us, since we judge that we 
are already happy, being content : but when any new 
uneasiness comes in, we are set afresh on work in pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The aptness to conclude that they can be happy 
without it, is the occasion that men are not moved by 
the desire of absent good: for while such thoughts 
possess them, the joys of a future state move them 
not, and the will is left to the pursuit of nearer satis- 
factions. Change but a man's views, and let him see 
that virtue and religion are necessary to his happiness ; 
let him see that there is a righteous Judge ready to 
render to every man according to his deeds, then the 
measures of good and evil that determine his choice 
are mightily changed : for since no pleasure or pain 
in this life can bear any proportion to endless happi- 
ness or exquisite misery hereafter, action:s will have a 
preference, according as they serve to secure that per- 
fect and durable happiness hereafter. 

But to account for the misery that men often bring 
on themselves, notwithstanding they pursue happiness, 
we must consider how things come to be represented 
under deceitful appearances, and that is by the judg- 
ment pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To see 
the causes of wrong judgment, we must remember that 
things are judged good or bad in a double sense : — 
1. that which is properly good or bad is nothing but 
pleasure or pain : 2. but, because not only present 
pleasure or pain, but that which is apt to bring it on us 
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hereafter is adapted to move a creature that has fore- 
sight ; therefore things that draw after them pleasure 
and pain are considered as good and evil. 

The wrong judgment that misleads us lies in mis- 
reporting on the various comparisons of these. This 
wrong judgment is not what one man may think of the 
determination of another, but what every man himself 
must confess to be wrong ; for, since every intelligent 
being seeks happiness, it is impossible that any one 
should neglect what would tend to his happiness, ex- 
cept by wrong judgment. As to present pleasure and 
pain, the mind, as has been said, never mistakes ; yet, 
when we compare present pleasure or pain with fu- 
ture, we often make wrong judgments, taking our 
measures of them in different positions of distance. 
Nearer objects are apt to be thought larger than those 
more remote ; and so with pleasures and pains, those 
at a distance have the disadvantage in comparison. 
So men, like spendthrift heirs, for small matters in 
possession part with great ones in reversion. That 
this is wrong judgment every one must allow ; since 
that which is future will be present, and will show 
itself in its full dimensions. Were the pleasure of 
drinking accompanied by the sickness that is sure to 
follow it, nobody would ever let wine touch his lips. 
But if pleasure or pain can be so lessened only by a 
few hours removal, how much more so will it be by a 
farther distance ! I mention not here the wrong judg- 
ment, whereby the absent are not only lessened, but 
reduced to perfect nothing ; for that lies not in com- 
paring the greatness of future good and evil, but in 
another sort of wrong judgment, which is concerning 
good or evil, as it is considered to be the cause of 
pleasure or pain that will follow from it. 

The cause of our judging amiss seems to me to be 
the weak and narrow constitution of our mind. We 
cannot enjoy two pleasures at once, and scarcely any 
pleasure while pain possesses us. The present plea- 
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sure, if not very languid, so fills our narrow souls, that 
it leaves scarcely any thought of things absent : or, if 
there be some pleasures not strong enough to exclude 
the consideration of things at a distance, yet we hav<e 
so great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it ex- 
tinguishes all our pleasures. Hence we desire to be 
rid of the present evil, which we think nothing absent 
can equal, let what will follow. And because absti- 
nence from pleasure is a pain, it is no wonder that it 
operates after the same manner as pain does, and 
lessens in our thoughts what is future. 

Add to this, that absent good, especially if of a 
sort with which we are unacquainted, is seldom able to 
counterbalance any present uneasiness : for its greatness 
being no more than what shall be really tasted when 
enjoyed, men are apt enough to lessen that, and to 
conclude that it may not answer the opinion that 
passes of it; they having often found that not only 
what others have magnified, but what they themselves 
have enjoyed at one time, has proved insipid at ano- 
ther. But this is a false way of judging when applied 
to a future life ; for that being intended for a state of 
happiness, must certainly be agreeable to eVery one's 
wish and desire. 

As to things good and bad in their consequences - 
we judge amiss in several ways: 1. when we judge 
that so much evil does not depend on them as there 
really does ; 2. when we judge that though the conse- 
quence be of moment it may not be certain, or may by 
some means be avoided, as by industry, repentance, 
&c. It were easy to show this to be wrong in every 
particular, but I shall only mention in general, that 
it is irrational to venture a greater good for a less 
without a due examination proportionable to the 
weightiness of the matter. This every one must con- 
fess if he considers the usual causes of this wrong 
judgment, whereof the following are some: — 1. Ig- 
norance. He that judges without informing himself 
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to the utmost that he is capable, cannot acquit himself 
of judging amiss. 2. Inadyertency. When a man 
overlooks that which he knows. This is an affected 
ignorance misleading our judgments as much as the 
(rther. Judging is balancing an account ; if therefore 
on either side sums that should have been reckoned 
are by haste left out, this precipitancy causes as 
wrong a judgment as perfect ignorance. That which 
most commonly causes this is some present pleasure 
or pain heightened by our passionate nature, most 
strongly wrought on by what is present. To check 
this precipitancy understanding was given us to search 
and then to judge. Without liberty the understand- 
ing would be to no purpose, and without understand- 
ing liberty would signify nothing. If a man sees 
what would do him good or harm without being able 
to move to or from it, what is he the better for seeing ? 
And he that is at liberty to ramble in darkness, vrhat 
is his liberty better than if he were driven as a bubble 
by the wind ? The being driven by a blind impulse 
from without or from within, is little odds. The prin- 
cipal use of liberty is to take a view of the conse- 
quence of what we are going to do, as much as the 
weight of the matter requires. How much sloth, pas- 
sion, the prevalence of fashion, or acquired indisposi- 
tions contribute to virong judgments, I shall not here 
inquire. I shall only add one other, which, though 
little noticed, is of great influence. 

All men desire happiness ; but when they are rid 
of pain they take up with any pleasure that custom 
has endeared, and rest ^satisfied in that till some new 
desire disturbs them : for since we find that we 
cannot enjoy all sorts of good, we fix not our desires 
on any apparent greater good unless it be judged 
necessary to our happiness. This is another occasion 
of men judging wrong when they take not th^t to be 
necessary to their happiness which really is so. Thus 
are we misled both in the choice of good and in 
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tbe meaas to it. But when m&n misses his great 
endy happiness, whether by placing it where it is not, 
Qt by neglecting the means, he has not judged right. 
This mistake arises from the real or supposed unplea- 
itsjitness of the way to this end, it seeming to men 

Csposterous to make themselves unhappy in order to 
ppiness. 

The last inquiry then is. Can man change iAie 
pleasantness or unpleasantness of any action ? In 
many cases he can. Men may correct their palates^ 
and giye a relish to what they suppose has none. 
'The tastes of the mind also may be changed as those 
■ of the body; due consideration will do it in some 
<^a8es ; practice, application and custom in most. 
Bread or tobacco, though shown to be useful to health, 
may be n^lected from a disrelish to them; reason 
first recommends, then custom makes them pleasant. 
It is so in virtue. Actions are pleasing or displeasing, 
either in themselves, or as a means to an end. The 
eating of a well-seasoned dish may give pleasure to 
the palate without reference to any other end : the 
consideration of the pleasure there is in health and 
strength may make us swallow an ill-relished potion. 
In the latter of these an action is rendered more or 
less pleasing by the contemplation of the end : but 
the pleasure of the action itself is best acquired by use 
and practice. Trials reconcile us to that which we 
looked on with aversion, and repetition wears us into 
a liking of what at first displeased us. Habit has 
powerful charms ; yet it is neglected to a degree that 
will be entertained as a paradox, if it be said that 
ipen can make actions more or less pleasing to them- 
selves, and thereby remedy that to which one may 
justly impute a great deal of their wandering. Pashion 
having settled wrong notions, and custom ill habits, 
men's tastes are corrupted : pains should be taken to 
rectify these, and give a relish to that which is con- 
ducive to happiness. This every one must confess, he 
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can do ; and when misery overtakes him, he will con- 
demn himself for the neglect of it. -^ 

To enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby men 
mislead themselves would make a volume. But what- 
ever neglect of what is in their power may put men 
otit of their way to happiness, it is certain that mo- 
rality, established on its true foundations, cannot but 
determine the choice in any one that will consider. 
And he that will not be &o far rational as to reflect 
seriously on infinite happiness and misery, must con- 
demn himself as not making a right use of his under- 
standing. The rewards and punishments of another 
life are of weight enough to determine the choice 
against any pleasure or pain this life can show, when 
the eternal state is considered but in its bare possi- 
bility. He that will allow endless happiness to be 
but the possible consequence of a good life here, and 
the contrary the possible reward of a bad one, must 
judge very much amiss if he does not conclude, that 
a virtuous life is to be preferred to a vicious one,' 
though virtue here had nothing but pain, and vice 
nothing but pleasure; which is yet for the most part' 
quite otherwise. But when infinite happiness is put 
into one scale against infinite misery in the other ; if 
the worst that comes to the pious man, if he mistakes, 
be the best that the wicked can attain to, if he be- 
right, who without madness can run the venture ? 
If the good man be right, he is happy ; if he mistake, 
he is not miserable. If the wicked be right, he is not 
happy ; if he mistake, he is miserable. I have said 
nothing of the certainty or probability of a future 
state, designing only to show on his own principles 
the wrong judgment of him who prefers a vicious life 
while he knows that a future life is at least possible. 

To conclude this inquiry, which, as it stood before, 
I myself from the beginning fearing, and a judicious 
friena, since the publication, suspecting to have some' 
mistake, I was put on a review of this chapter; 
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wherein lighting on a scarcely observable slip I had 
made in putting one seemingly inditFerent word for 
another, that discovery opened to me this present 
view, which I here submit to the learned world, and 
which ill short is this : ' Liberty is a power to act or 
not to act according as the mind directs.' A power 
to direct the operative faculties to motion or rest is 
that which we call the will. That which determines 
the will to any change of operation, is uneasiness ac- 
companied with desire. Desire is always moved by 
evil to fly from it, because freedom from pain is a 
necessary part of our happiness : but every good does 
not constantly move desire, because it may not be 
taken to make part of our happiness : for all we 
desire is, to be happy. But though this desire of hap- 
piness operates invariably, yet the satisfaction of any 
particular desire can be suspended, till we have ex- 
amined whether or not the apparent good makes, part 
of our happiness. The result of our judgment deter- 
mines the man, who could not be free, if his will were 
determined by any thing but his own mind guided by 
his own judgment. Liberty by some is placed in an 
indifierency antecedent to the determination of the 
will. I wish these persons had told us whether this 
indifferency be antecedent to the thought and judg- 
ment of the understanding, as well as to the decree of 
the will : for it is hard to state it between them, be- 
cause the determination of the will immediately fol- 
lows the judgment of the understanding; and to place 
liberty in an indifferency, antecedent to the judgment of 
the understanding, is to place it in a subject incapable 
' of it, no agent being capable of liberty but in conse- 
quence of thought and judgment. I am not nice 
about phrases, and therefore consent to say that li- 
berty is placed in inditferency ; but it is an indiffer- 
ency after the judgment of the understanding, and 
even the determination of the will; and this indif- 
ferency is not of the man (who, having judged^ is. no 
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loBger indifferent), but an indifferency of the opera- 
tiye powers, which are able to forbear operating after, 
as before the decree of the will : y. g. I hare the 
ability to move my hand or to let it rest ; that ope- 
rative power is indifferent to move or not to move. 
In that respect I am free. My will determines the 
power to rest ; I am yet free, because the indifferene^ 
of that power, to act or not to act, yet remains : tlM^ 
power of moving my hand is not impaired by the de- 
termination which at present orders rest : the indif" 
ferency of the power will appear if the will puts it to 
the trial by ordering the contrary. But if the hand 
be seized by a palsy, the indifferency is gone, and 
with it my liberty, and I am under the necessity of 
letting my hand rest. Or if my hand be put in mo- 
tion by a convulsion, the indifferency is in that case 
taken away by motion, and my liberty is lost. 

In a former edition of this treatise I gave an ac- 
count of the ideas of will, volition, liberty, and ne-^ 
cessity, according to the light I then had; and now, 
as a lover of truth, I own some change of opinion, 
which I think I have discovered ground for. 

Before I close this chapter, it may be to our {pur- 
pose to take a little more exact survey of action. I 
have said above, that we have ideas but of two sorts 
of action, viz. motion and thinking. These, though 
counted actions, will, if nearly considered, not be 
found to be always perfectly so: for there are in- 
stances of both kinds which will be found rather pas- 
sions than actions. In these instances the substance 
that has motion or thought receives the impression 
from without, and acts by the capacity it has to re- 
ceive such an impression ; and such a power is not an 
active power, but a mere passive capacity in the sub- 
ject. Sometimes the substance or agent puts itself 
into action by its own power, and this is properly 
active power. Whatever modification a substanc<i 
haSy whereby it produces any effect^ that is called 
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action ; as a solid substance, by motion, alters the 

sensible, ideas of another substance. Yet this motion 

is but a passion, if received from some external agent ; 

BO that the active power of motion is in no substance 

which cannot begin motion. So in thinking, a powet 

to receive ideas or thoughts from the operation of auy 

external substance is called a power of thinking : hit 

this is but a passive power. But to be able to brmg 

into view ideas at one's own choice, and to compare 

which one thinks fit, this is an active power. This 

reflection may preserve us from some mistakes which 

grammars and the frame of languages may lead us 

into ; since verbs called active do not always signify 

action, v. g. I see the moon, or I feel the heat of the 

sun, though expressed by a verb active, signifies not 

any action, but the reception of ideas wherein I am 

barely passive. But when I turn my eyes another 

way, or remove from the sun-beams, I am active; 

because, by a power within myself, I put myself into 

that motion. 

And thus J have given a view of our original ideas, 

from whence all the rest are derived and made up : 

which may all be reduced to these primary ones, viz. 

extension, solidity, mobility, which by our senses we 

receive from body; perceptivity, or the power of 

thinking ; motivity, or the power of moving ; which 

by reflection we receive froin our minds. I use these 

words to avoid the danger of being mistaken in the 

use of those which are equivocal; to which, if we add 

existence, duration, number, which belong both to the 

one and the other, we have perhaps all the original 

ideas on which the rest depend : for by these may be 

explained colors, sounds, tastes, smells, and all other 

ideas. But my present purpose being only to inquire 

into the knowlege the mind has of things by the ideas 

and appearances which God has fitted it to receive 

from them, and how the mind comes by that know« 

lege, rather than into their causes, I shall not set my* 
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self to inquire into the peculiar constitution of bodies, 
whereby they produce in us the ideas of their .sensible 
qualities; it sufficing to observe, that gold or saffron 
has a power to produce in us the idea of yellow ; snow 
and milk, the idea of white ; which we can only have 
by our sight, without examining the figure or motion 
or the particles which cause in us that particular sen- 
sation ; though when we go beyond the bare ideas in 
our minds, we cannot conceive any thing else to be in 
any object whereby it produces different ideas in us, 
but the different bulk, figure, number, texture, and 
motion of its insensible parts. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Of mixed Modes. 

Haying treated of simple modes, and given instan- 
ces of some of the most considerable of them, we are 
now to consider those we call mixed modes ; such are 
the complex ideas we mark by the names * obligation,' 
* drunkenness,' * a lie,' &c. which, consisting of com- 
binations of simple ideas, I have called mixed modes, 
to distinguish them from simple modes : these mixed 
modes being also such combinations of simple ideas 
as are not marks of real beings, but independent ideas 
put together by the mind, are thereby distinguished 
from the complex ideas of substances. 

That the mind, in receiving its simple ideas, is 
wholly passive, experience shows us ; but if we consi- 
der the ideas we are now speaking of, we shall find 
their original quite different. The mind often exer- 
cises an active power in making these combinations : 
for being once furnished with simple ideas, it can make 
a variety of complex ideas, without examining whe- 
ther they exist so together in nature. And hence 
these ideas are called notions, as having their origin 
more in the thoughts of men than in the reality of 
things; though I do not deny but several of them 
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■ught betaken from obiervatioii : for the mao who first 
framed the idea of hypocrisy might hare taken it firom 
the obsenration of one who made show of good quali- 
ties he had not, or have framed the idea withoot such 
pattern : for several of those complex ideas, which 
were consequent to the establishment of society, must 
haye been in the minds of men before they existed any 
where else ; and many names for those ideas were in 
use before the corabioations ^y stood for existed. 

Indeed, now that language abounds with words 
standing for such combinations, a usual ^t^y of get- 
ting tlii^ ideas is by explication of the terms : for 
consisting of a combination of simple ideas, they may 
be represented to the mind of him who understands 
the words of the simple ideas, though the combination 
were nerer really presented to his senses. Thus a 
man may have an idea of sacrilege or murder, without 
ever seeing either of them committed. 

Every mixed mode consisting of many simple ideas, 
it may be inquired how such a multitude comes to 
make one idea, since the combination does not always 
exist in nature. I answer, it has its unity from the 
mind combining the simple ideas, and considering 
Ihem as one complex one consisting of those parts ; 
and the mark of this union is the one name given to 
the combination : for men seldom consider any number 
of simple ideas to make one complex one, but such 
collections as there are names for. I'hus a man'^s kill- 
ing his father is called parricide ; but the killing an old 
mm, having no particular name, is not taken for a 
complex idea, nor a distinct species of action from 
killing another man. 

If we inquire what causes men to make some com- 
binations of ideas into mixed modes, and neglect 
oliiers equally apt to be so combined, we shall find 
the reason to be the end of language, which being to 
communicate thoughts with all despatch, men make 
Locke* I 
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such collections as they have frequent use for, le&v'mg 
others which they seldom have occasion to mention ; 
choosing rather^ when they need, to enumerate the 
particular ideas, than to burden their memories with 
^mes that they seldom use. 

Thus it comes to pass that in every language there 
are words which cannot be rendered by any one sin« 
gle word in another : for the customs of one nation 
make several combinations of ideas necessary to one, 
which another people never have occasion to use. 
Thus ooTfmKiafios amOng the Greeks, and proscriptio 
among the Romans, stood for complex ideas, which 
were not in the minds of other people ; and, therefore, 
in other countries there were no names for them. 

Hence we see why languages constantly change : 
because change of customs, bringing new combina- 
tions of ideas, new names are annexed to them, and 
they become new species of complex modes. How 
much time is thereby saved may be seen by any one who 
will enumerate the ideas that ' reprieve' or ' appeal ' 
stand for ; and, instead of the names, use a periphrasis 
to make any one understand their meaning. 

Though 1 shall have occasion to consider this more 
at large when I come to treat of words, yet I have . 
taken thus much notice here of mixed modes, which 
being transient combinations of simple ideas, exist 
only in the mind by their names : for if we should in- 
quire whether the idea of a triumph or apotheosis ex- 
ists, it is evident that neither could exist at once in 
the things themselves, being actions that require time 
for their performance. And as to the mind, where 
they are supposed to lodge, they have but an uncer- 
tain existence there, and so we annex them to the 
names that excite the ideas in us. 

There are three ways whereby we get complex 
ideas: 1. by experience and observation. Thus by 
seeing two men wrestle^ we get the idea of wrestling ; 
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2. by invention. So he that invented printing had th« 
idea of it in his mind before it existed ; 3. which is the 
most usual way, by explaining the names of actions we 
never saw, or notions we cannot see, and thus setting 
before the mind all the ideas which are the constituent 
parts of them : for having stored our minds with sim-^ 
pie ideas and their names, we can represent to another 
any complex idea, so that it contains no simple ideas 
but what he knows and has the name for. Thus the 
mixed mode, ' lie,' is made of these simple ideas : — 
1. articulate .sounds ; 2. certain ideas in the mind of 
the speaker ; 3. those words the signs of those ideas ; 
4. the signs put together otherwise than the ideas they 
stand for are in the mind of the speaker. I need go 
no farther in the analysis to show that this complex 
idea is made up of simple ideas. The same may be 
done with all our complex ideas, which may be re- 
solved into simple ideas, which are the elements of all 
the knowlege we have. 

It is worth observing which of all our simple ideas 
have had most niixed modes made out of them ; and 
those have been three ; thinking and motion, which 
comprehend all action ; and power, from when<Se 
those actions are conceived to flow : for action, being 
the great business of mankind, and the matter about 
which laws are conversant, it is no wonder that the 
several modes of thinking and motion should be taken 
notice of, and have names assigned them, without 
which laws could but ill be made ; nor could commu^ 
nication be had amongst men, without complex ideas 
and names to them. Therefore men have settled 
names and ideas of modes of actions according to their 
causes, means, objects, time, &c. and also of their 
powers fitted for those actions, v. g. Boldness is the 
power to speak or act without fear. When any power 
has been acquired by frequent doing the same things 
it is called * habit.' To conclude, let us examine any 
modes of action, of the mind or of the body, or of both 
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together, we shall find them but so many collectiontr 
of simple ideas. 

Power being the source of action, the substances 
wherein powers are, are called causes ; and the simple 
ideas introduced into any subject by exerting power, 
'are called effects. The efficacy whereby the new idea 
is produced is called in the subject exerting pow^, 
action ; but in the subject wherein the change is pro«- 
duced, passion ; which efficacy in intellectual agents 
we can only conceive to be modes of thinking ; in 
corporeal agents, modifications of motion. Whaterer 
sort of action besides these produces any effect, is as 
remote from my thoughts as the idea of colors firom a 
blind man : and, therefore, many words which seem 
to express an action, signify nothing but barely the 
effect. When a countryman says the cold freezes the 
water, the word ' freezing,' though seeming to import 
some action, yet signifies nothing but the effect. 

I need not remark, that though power and action 
make the greatest part of mixed modes, yet other sim- 
ple ideas are not excluded ; nor need I enumerate all 
the mixed modes which have been settled with names 
to them. ^11 that is here requisite, is to show what 
ideas are called mixed modes ; how the mind comes by 
them ; and that they are compositions of simple ideas ; 
which, I suppose, I have done. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
Of onr complex Ideas of Substances. 

The mind being furnished with simple ideas, con- 
veyed by the senses or by reflection, takes notice that 
numbers of these simple ideas go constantly together, 
which being presumed to belong to one thing, are 
united by one name, and inadvertently considered as 
one simple idea : because, not imagining how these 
simple ideas can subsbt by themseiyes, we suppose 
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tome snbstratum wherein they subsist, which we call 
tubstance.^ 

' This section, which wu intended to show how distinct species 
jof sabstanees came to be looked on as simple ideas, hath been 
mistaken for an account of the idea of substance in general, and 
hmth been reprehended in these words : — ' But how comes the 
general idea of substance to be framed in our minds 1 Is this 
by abstracting and enlarging simple ideas 1 No ; but it is by a 
eomplieation of many simnle ideas together ; because, not ima* 
gining how these simple iaeas can subsist by themselves, we ac- 
custom ourselves to suppose some substratum wherein they do 
subsist, and from whence they do result ; which, therefore, we 
oall substance. And this is all that is to be said fbr the being of 
subptance, that we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum. Is 
that custom grounded on true reason or not 1 If not, then accidents 
or modes must subsist of themselves ; and these simple ideas 
need no tortoise to support them : for figures, colors, &c. would 
do well enough of themselves but for some fancies men have ac- 
imstomed themselves to.' 

To which objection of the bishop of Worcester, our author 
answers : * Herein your lordship charges me with two faults : 
t. that I make the genersd idea of substance to be framed, not by 
abstracting and enlarging simple ideas, but bv a complication of 
many simple ideas together j 2. as if I had said, the beingof sub- 
stance had no other foundation but the fancies of men. 

' As to the first of tiiese, I say, in more places than one, that ge* 
aeiil ideas are all made by abstraction, therefore I could not 
mean that that of substance was made any other way. That I was 
not speaking of the general idea of substance is manifest from the 
title of the chapter. In the words quoted, I do not observe that 
any deny the general idea of substance to be made by abstraction ; 
but speaking of the ideas of distinct substances, I say that they 
are combinations of simple ideas, looked on as one idea, called 
by one name of substance though made up of modes, from the 
pttstom of supposing a substratum wherein that combination sub- 
sists. That my notion of substance in general is different from 
this, is evident from the following words, where I say. The idea 
of substance in general is a supposition of we know not what sup- 
port of such qualities as are capable of producing simple ideas 
in us. 

' The other thing laid to iny charge, is as if I took the being of 
substance to be doubtful. To which I answer, that it is of the 
idea, not of the being of substance that I there speak ; and having 
said that man is a substance, I cannot doubt the being of sub- 
stance till I doubt my own beiuK. I also say, that sensation con* 
vinces us that there are solid substances, ana reflection that there 
are thinking ones. So that the being of substance is not shaken 
by what I have said, even should the idea of it : nor would it, if 
I should sav we had no idea of it at all ', for many things have i^ 
being, of wnich we have no ideas. 
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■ So that if any one will examine his notion of pure 
substance, he will find that he has no idea of it but a 
supposition of he knows not what support of such 
qualities which are capable of producing simple idea^ 
in us ; which qualities are called accidents. Should 
any one be asked, what is that wherein color or weight 
inheres, he would say, the solid and extended parts ; 
and if asked in what solidity and extension inhere, he 
would be in no better case than the Indian who said 
that the world was supported by an elephant, and the 
elephant by a tortoise, and the tortoise by he knew 
iiot what. Thus here> as in all cases where we use 
words without distinct ideas, we talk like children, 
who being questioned what such a thing is that they 
know not, answer. Something. The idea then to 
which we give the name of substance being but the 
unknown support of qualities, which we imagine can- 
not subsist without something to support them, we call 
that support, substantia, standing under, or uphold- 
ing.i 

A relative idea of substance being made, we come 



'The being of substance being safe, let us see whether the 
idea be not so too. I have said, that we cannot conceive how 
simple ideas of sensible qualities should subsist alone, and there^ 
fore we suppose them to be supported by some common subject, 
which we denote by the name of substance : which I think is n 
true reason, because it is the same which your lordship grounds 
the supposition of a substratum on, in this very page.' 

1 From this paragraph has been raised an obiection, as if our 
author had discarded substance out of the world. To which he 
replies, * This is an accusation that I do not readily know what to 
plead to. If your lordship means that I deny that there is such a 
thing as substance, your lordship will acquit me, when you look 
again into this chapter, where I say. When we think of any sort 
of corporeal substance, as horse, stone, &c., though the idea we 
have be but a collection of ideas of sensible qualities, which we 
find united in the thing so called, yet because we cannot conceive 
how they should subsist alone, we suppose them supported by 
some common subject, which we denote by the name of sub^ 
stance, though we have no distinct idea of the thing we suppoM 
6r support. 

* Tnis, and the like fashions of apeaking, intimate, thai sab« 
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ia-have ideas of particular sorts of substances, by col- 
lecting combinations of simple ideas which exist toge- 

stance is Bupposed always something, though we know not what 
it is. Our idea of body, I say, is an extended solid substance; 
and our idea of soul, a substance that thinks : so long, therefore, 
as thsre is body or spirit in the world, I have done nothing to- 
wards discarding substance out of the world. Nay, as long as 
there is any sensible quality left, substance cannot be dis- 
carded. 

^ If your lordship means that I have almost discarded the true 
idea'we have of it, by calling it a substratum, a supposition of we 
know not what support of such qualities as are capable of pro- 
ducing simple ideas in us, &c. I should be glad to be conyinced 
that I have spoken too meanly of it. He that would show me a 
clearer idea of substance, would do me a kindness. The l(^i- 
cians, who call it ens per se subsistens et substans accidentibust do 
but sail it a sonfeth^ng, they know not what, and may be reckoned 
with the gentlemen of this new way of reasoning, who have 
almost discarded substance out of the reasonable part of the 
world. 

' But supposing, that I or these logicians should own that we 
l^ive but an obscure idea of substance, it would be too hard to 
charge us with discarding substance out of the world. What 
' almost discarding,' and * reasonable part ' signify, I do not 
clearly comprehend r but let them signify what they will, (for I 
dare say your lordship meant something by them) would you not 
diink yourself hardly dealt with, if, acknowleging you had but an 
imperfect idea of God, you should be accused of having' almost 
discarded God out of the reasonable world ? I suppose by 
' almost discarding out of the reasonable world,' your lordship 
means something that is blameable ; but he, I think, deserves no 
blame, who acknowleges having an imperfect idea. If it be in- 
ferred, that he excludes those things out of being, or out of ra- 
tional discourse ; the first will not hold, for being depends not on 
our ideas ; the latter is no fault, for it is certain, that where we 
have obscure ideas, we cannot discourse so clearly as if we had 
distinct ideas.' 

' To other objections, as to the repetition of the story of the 
Indian philosopher, and the talking like children, our author 
replies : * This repetition, I confess, is a fault in exact writing ; 
but I have excused it in my preface, saying, I am not ignorant 
how little I herein consult my own reputation, when I knowingly 
let my Essay go with a fault so apt to disgust the most judicious; 
who are always the nicest readers :' and there farther^add, 'That 
I did not publish my £ssay for such great masters of knowlege as 
your lordship ; but fitted it to men of my own size, to whom re- 
petitions might- sometimes be useful.' 

' * My saying, that when we talk of substance we talk like chil- 
dren, your lordship seems mightily to lay to heart in these words ; 
' If this be the truth of the case, we must still talk like children, 
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ther, and are sufiposed to flow from the unknown 
essence of that substance. Thus we have ideas of man, 
gold, water, &c. of which substances we have no 
other clear idea, than of certain simple ideas existing 
together. The ordinary qualities of iron make the 
complex idea of that snbstance, which a smith knows 
better than a philosopher, who has no other idea of the 



and I know not bow it can be remedied. For if we cannot 
come at a rational idea of substance, we can baye no |M*inciple of 
certainty to go on in tbis debate.' If your lordsbip bas a dia- 
tincter idea of substance tban mine, you are npt concerned in 
wbat I bare tbere said : but tbose wbose idea of substance is like 
mine, must witb me talk like cbildren, wben tbey talk of somt- 
tbing tbey know not what.' 

Fartber, tbe bisbop asks, wbetber tbere be no difference be* 
tween die being of a tbing and its subsistence by itself 1 To 
wbicb our author answers, * Yes. But how will that prove that, 
on my principles, we can come to no certainty that there is any 
such tbing as substance 1 You seem by tbis question to conclude, 
that tbe idea of a thing that subsists by itself is a clear idea of 
substance. But I ask. Is the idea of the manner of subsistence 
of a tbing, tbe idea of the tbing itself? If not, we may have a 
distinct idea of the manner, and a confused one of the thmg. 

' For example, I tell your lordsbip, that I know a tbin^ wbicb 
cannot subsist without support, and I know another thing that 
does subsist without a support. Can you, by having clear ideas 
of baring support and not having support, say that you have a 
clear idea of the thing which bas, ana of that which bas not, a 
support? To ^ow a blind man that he has no distinct idea of 
scarlet, I tell him that his notion that it is a being does not 
prove that be bas a distinct idea of it. He replies, that be knows 
more than thatj v. g. he knows that it subsists in another thing ; and, 
there is no difference, says be, in your lordship's words, between 
the bare being of a thing, and its subsistence in another. Yes, I 
•ay to him, a great deal ; but fmr all that, you have no such clear 
idea of scarlet as I have, who see and know it, and have another 
kind of idea of it, besides that of inherence. 

' Your lordship has the idea of subsisting bv itself, and you 
therefore conclude, that you have a distinct iaea of the thing 
that subsists by itself. This is, as if a man should say, be baa 
an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree that needs not a 
prop; wbicb idea, when be comes to examine it, is but the ge- 
neral one of a tree. Just so is tbe idea of substance, which i* 
confounded with the general idea of something. But suppose 
that subsisting by itself gives us a clear idea of substance, now 
does that prove, that, on my principles, we can come to no eer* 
tainty that tbere is any such thing as substance in tbe world 1' 
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nbstance than what is fnuned by a collection of the 
aimple ideas to be found in it* But our complex ideas 
of substances, besides the simple ideas they are made 

3^ of y have the confused idea of something in which 
•y subsist : and when we speak of a sulmtance, wa 
say it is a thing having such or such qualities : body is 
a thing that is extended, spirit a thing that thinks ; 
these, and the like fashions of speaking, intimate thai 
the substance is supposed to be something besides ex* 
tension, figure, thinxing, &c. though we know not 
what it is. Hence, when we think of any scHrt of cor- 
poreal substance, as horse, stone, &c. though the idea 
we have is but a collection of sensible qualities which 
we find united in the thing so called, yet, because wa 
cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, wt 
suppose them suraorted by some common subject, 
which we denote by the name of substance, though 
we have no distinct idea of the thing we suppose a 
support. 

The same happens concerning the operations of the 
mind, thinking, reasoning, &c. which we, concluding 
not to subsist of themselves nor produced by the body, 
are apt to think the actions of some other substance, 
called spirit. ' Having no idea of matto: but as some* 
thing wherein sensible qualities subsist, so by suppo* 
sing a substance, wherein thinking, knowing, &c. sub- 
sist, we have as clear a notion of spirit as of body ; the 
one being the substratum to the simple ideas we have 
from without, and the other the substratum to the 
operations we experience within. The idea of corpo- 
real substance is as remote from our apprehensions as 
that of spiritual substance ; and, therefore, from our 
not having a notion of the substance of spirit we can 
no more conclude its non-existence, than we can, for 
the same reason, deny the existence of body. 

Whatever be the nature of substance, all the ideas 
we have of particular substances are but combinations 
of simple ideas co*existing in such unknown cause of 
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their union . By such combinations, we represent par-4 
ticular sorts of substances to ourselves ; such are the 
ideas we have, and such by their names do we signify 
to others. On hearing the words sun, horse, man, &c. 
every one who understands the language frames a 
combination of those ideas which he has observed to 
exist together under that denomination, all which he 
supposes inherent in an unknown * common subject; 
though every one wilL find that he has no other idea 
of any substance, but what he has of the sensible qua« 
lities which he supposes to inhere with such substra- 
tum. Thus the idea of the sun, what is it but an 
aggregate of the simple ideas, bright, hot, round, and 
Bome others ? as he who discourses of it has been more 
or less accurate in observing its properties : for he has 
the perfectest idea of any substance who has put toge* 
ther most of those simple ideas which exist in it ; 
among which, for brevity's sake, may be reckoned its 
active and passive powers. Thus the power of draw- 
ing iron is one of the simple ideas of a loadstone, and 
tt power to be drawn is part of the complex one of 
iron, which powers pass for inherent qualities in those 
subjects; because every substance being as apt to 
change some qualities in other subjects, as to produce 
in us the ideas we receive from it, does by those chan- 
ges discover to us the powers which mediately affect 
our senses, as regularly as its sensible qualities do it 
immediately : v. g. in fire we perceive immediately 
heat and color, which are in truth but powers to pro- 
duce those rdeas. We perceive the color and brittle- 
ness of charcoal, whereby we discover a power in fire 
to change the color and consistency of wood. These 
powers, terminating in the alteration of sensible qua- 
lities, I have reckoned amongst simple ideas which 
make the complex ones of the sorts of substances ; 
though, considered in themselves, they are complex 
ideas : for our senses not enabling us to discover the 
primary qualities of bodies^ on which their real con« 
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stitntioiis and differences depend, we are obliged to 
distinguish them by their secondary qualities, which, 
as has been shown, are nothing but powers. 

The ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal 
i^bstances are of three sorts : 1 . the ideas of primary 
qualities discovered by our senses, such as bulk, figure, 
number, situation, and motion of the parts which aro 
in them, whether we take notice of them or not : 
'2. sensible secondary qualities, which are only powen 
to produce in us several ideas by our senses : 3. the 
aptness in any substance to give or receive such alter- 
ations, as that the substance 90 altered should produce 
in us different ideas from what it did before. These 
are called active and passive powers ; which, as far as 
we have any notion of them, terminate in sensible 
siinple ideas. 

IPowers, therefore, make great part of our complex 
ideas of substances^ In our idea of gold are included 
its powers of being melted and not consumed ; of being 
dissolved in aqua regia ; as well as the idea of its 
color and weight, which are in fact but different 
powers. 

Could we discern the minute particles of bodies, 
and the constitution on which their sensible qualities 
depend, they would produce very different ideas in us. 
Microscopes discover to us, that what to our naked 
eye produces a certain color, is quite a different thing.. 
So sand or pounded glass, which is white to the naked 
eye, is pellucid in a microscope. Blood to the naked 
eye appears red, but a microscope shows only some 
few globules of red swimming in a pellucid liquor. 
• Our wise Creator has fitted our senses and faculties 
for the convenience of life, and the business we have 
to do here : we are able to examine and distinguish 
things so as to apply them to our use ; but God, it 
appears, intended not that we should have a perfecli 
and adequate knowlege of them. We are furnished 
with faculties to discover enough to lead us to the 
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knowlege of the Creator and of our duty, and to pro-* 
yide for the conyenience of living. But were our 
senses made much more acute, things would have quite 
another fietce to us, and it would be inconsistent with 
onr well being. If our sense of hearing were but 
1000 times quicker, a perpetual noise would distract 
as; were the sense of seeing in any man 1000, or 
100,000 times more acute tlmn it now is by the best 
microscope, he would come nearer to the discovery of 
the texture and motion of the minute parts of corporecd 
things, but he would be in a quite different worla from 
other people. Such a quickness and tenderness of 
sight coula not endure open day light. He that was 
sharp-sighted enough to see the configuration of the 
minute particles of the spring of a clock, and observe 
on what its elasticity depends, would discover some* 
thing very admirable ; but if eyes so framed could not 
at a distance see what o'clock it was, their owner 
would not be benefited by their acuteness. 
• And here let me propose an extravagant conjecture, 
yiz. that since we have some reason to imagine that 
spirits can assume to themselves bodies of different 
bulk, figure, and conformation, whether an advantage 
they have over us may not be that they can frame to 
themselves organs of perception suited to the objects 
they would consider. For how niuch would that man 
exceed others in knowlege who could make his eye 
capable of every variety of vision ! But to us, in our 
present state, unalterable organs, so contrived as to 
discover the motion and figure of the minuter parts of 
bodies, would perhaps be of no advantage. God no 
doubt has made them so as is best for our present con- 
dition. 

But to return ; our ideas of substances are but a 
collection of simple ideas considered as united in one 
tiling. Besides the complex ideas we have of mate- 
rial substances, we are able to form the complex idea 
of an iaunaterial spirit; and by putting together tbs 
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idbas of tkiakiiig, perceiving , liberty, and power of 
noTing themselves and other things, we have as clear 
a notion of immaterial substances as we have of m»« 
terial ; the idea of thinking, and moving a body, being 
as distinct ideas as those of extension, solidity, ana 
being moved : for our idea of substance is equally 
obscure in both. Every act of sensation gives us an 
equal view of body euid spirit : for whilst I know, by 
seeing and hearing, that there b a corporeal being 
without me, I know that there is a spiritual being 
within me that sees and hears. 

After all the familiarity we imagine we have with 
iwtter, it will perhaps be found, on examination, that 
men have no more clear primary ideas belonging to 
body, than they have belonging to immaterial spirit. 
The primary ideas we have peculiar to body are co-> 
hesion of solid parts, and a power of communicating 
motion by impulse: the ideas we have peculiar to 
spirit are thinking and will, or a power of putting 
body into motion by thought. The ideas of existence, 
duration, and mobility are common to them both. I 
attribute mobility to spirit ; because, having no other 
idea of motion but change of distance with other 
beings, and finding that spirits cannot operate but 
where they are, and that spirits do operate at several 
times in several places, I cannot but attribute change 
of place to all nnite spirits. 

Every gne finds that his soul can operate on his 
body in the place where that is, but cannot operate 
on a body at a hundred miles distance. His soul can* 
not think at Oxford while his body is in London ; but, 
being united to his body, it changes place ail the way 
between London and Oxford, as much as the coach 
that carries him. If it be said tbat spirits are not in 
loco, but ubi, I suppose that sort of talking will not 
be of much weight in the present age. But if any one 
thinks that there is sense in it, let him put it into in- 
telligible English, and draw from it a reason to show 
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that immaterial spirits are not capable of motion. 
Motion cannot be attributed to God, not because he 
is an immaterial, but because he is an infinite spirit. 

Let us then compare our idea of body and our idea 
of spirit, and see whether one be more obscure than 
the other. If any one say, he knows not what it is 
that thinks in him, he means he knows not what the 
substance is of that thinking thing: nor knows he 
more what the substance is of that solid thing. If be 
knows not how he thinks, neither knows he how he is 
extended, how the solid parts of body cohere to make 
extension. The pressure of the air may account for 
the cohesion of the parts of matter that are grosser 
than Uie particles of air, but will not explain the co- 
herence of the particles of air themselves. But the 
pressure of any ambient fluid can be no intelligible 
cause of the cohesion of the solid parts of matter : for 
though such pressure may hinder the avulsion of two 
superficies from one another in a line perpendicular to 
them, yet it cannot hinder the separation in a line pa-> 
rallel to Uiose surfaces; because the ambient fluid, 
having liberty to succeed each point deserted by a la- 
teral motion, resists such a motion no more Uian it 
vrould resist the motion of that body were it on all 
sides environed by that fluid, and touched no other 
body ; and therefore, if there were no other cause of 
cohesion, all parts of bodies must be separable by such 
lateral motion : so that how clear an idea soever we 
think we have of the extension of body, he that shall 
well consider it, may conclude it b as easy to have 
a clear idea how the soul thinks as how body is 
extended : for since body is extended by the cohesion 
of its parts, we shall ill comprehend the extension of 
body without understanding the cohesion of its parts. 

^tost people will say, do we not see the parts of 
bodies stick firmly together ? I also say, concerning 
tbinking« do we not every moment experience it in 
ourselves.^ The fact is clear; but wfauen we wonid 
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consider how it is done» we are at a loss in both 



The particles that compose water are so Rmall that 
DO one ever pretended by a microscope to perceive 
their distinct bulk and figure ; and they are so loose 
as to be easily separated ; and yet let but a sharp cold 
come, they cohere, and are not separable without 
great force. He that could find the bonds that make 
these particles stick so close together would discover 
a great secret, but would not make the extension of 
body intelligible till he could show wherein consisted 
the union of those bonds, or of the least particle of 
matter that exists. Hence it appears that this sup- 
posed obvious quality of body is as incomprehensible 
as any thing belonging to our minds. Furthermore, 
that pressure which is brought to explain the cohesion 
of bodies is as unintelligible as the cohesion itself : for 
if matter be finite, there must be something to hinder 
it from scattering asunder; and if considered infinite, 
what light is thereby brought to the cohesion of 
matter? 

Another idea we have of body is the power of com-* 
manicating motion by impulse ; and of our souls the 
power of exciting motion by thought. But how this 
b done we know not. In the communication of mo- 
tion by impulse we have no other conception than o( 
the^MLSsing of motion out of one body into another, 
which is as obscure as, how our minds stop or move 
our bodies by thought. The increase of motion by 
impulse is yet harder to be understood : so that how- 
ever we consider motion, the idea that belongs to 
spirit is as clear as that which belongs to matter : and 
if we consider motivity, it is clearer in spirit than 
body ; since two bodies at rest will not afford us the 
idea of a power to move one another, but by a bor- 
rowed motion ; whereas mind affords ideas of a power 
of moving bodies; and perhaps active power is the 
attribute of spirits, and passive power of bodies. 
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IJence created spirit, being not separate from matter^ 
is both active and passive. Pure spirit, viz. God, is 
only active ; pare matter is only passive. Be it as it 
will, we have as clear ideas of spirit as we have of body, 
llie substance of each being equally unknown to us. 

To conclude ; sensation convinces us that there are 
solid substances, and reflection that there are thinking 
ones : experience assures as that the one hath power 
to move a body by impulse, and the other by thought. 
Beyond these ideas our faculties will not reach ; 
wiience it seems probable that the ideas we receive 
from sensation and reflecticm are the boundaries of 
our thought. So that the idea we have of spirit, oom- 

Kred with the idea we have of body, stands thus: 
le substance of spirit is unkno¥m to us, and so is 
the substance of body. Of two primary qualities of 
body, viz. coherent parts and impulse, we have dis- 
tinct ideas ; so likewise have we clear ideas of two 
primary qualities of spirit, viz. thinking and a power 
a€ action. We have ideas of qualities in bodies, which 
qualities are but modifications of extension and mo* 
tkm : wc have also ideas of believing, doubting, 
fearing, hoping, which are modes of thinking; we 
have also ideas of willing and moving the body 
theireby, for, as has been shown, spirit b capable of 
motion. 

Lastly, if tliis notion of spirit have some difficulties, 
we have no more reason therefore to deny the exist- 
ence of spirit, than we have to deny the existence 
of body because it is attended with some diffi- 
culties : for there is nothing in our notion of spirit 
more perplexed than the infinite divisibility of matter, 
involving, whether we grant or deny it, consequences 
impossible to be explicated. At which we need not 
wonder ; since, having but a few superficial ideas from 
sensation and reflection, we have no knowlege beyond 
that, being destitute of faculties to attain it: and 
therefore, discovering in ourselves knowlege and the 
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power of motHMi as we diacorer in things without ex- 
tension and motion, we have as mnch reason to be 
satisfied with our notion of spirit as with our notion of 
body : for it is no more a contradiction that thinking 
should exist independent of solidity, than that solidity 
should exist independent of thinking : for whensoerer 
we would proceed beyond the ideas we have from sen- 
sation and reflection, we fall into darkness and per- 
plexity. But whichever of these ideas be clearest, 
that of body or of spirit, it is evident that the ideas 
that make them up are from sensation and reflection ; 
so of all our other ideas, even of God himself. For if 
we examine the ideas we have of God and separate 
spirits, we shall find, that they are made up of the 
sunple ideas we receive from reflection ; v. g. having 
got the ideas of existence and duration, of knowlege 
and power, of pleasure and happiness, and several 
other qualities, we enlarge these with the idea of in- 
finite, and so make our complex idea of God. 

If I find that I know some things, I can frame an 
idea of knowing twice as many, which I can double 
again and again, and thus enlarge my idea of know- 
lege by extending its comprehension to all things, and 
can thus frame the idea of * infinite knowlege. The 
same also may be done of power and of duration ; all 
which is done by enlarging the simple ideas we have 
from sensation and reflection. For it is infinity, joined 
to our ideas of existence, power, knowlege, &c. which 
makes our complex idea of God. For though in his 
essence God may be uncompounded, yet we have no 
other idea of him, but a complex one of existence, 
knowlege, power, &c. infinite and eternal, which are 
all distinct ideas, and some of them compounded of 
others. This is farther to be observed ; that there is 
no idea we attribute to God, except infinity, which in 
not also part of our complex idea of other spirits ; he- 
cause being capable of no other ideas but those which 
vire receive from the operation of our minds, we can 
Locke, K 
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attribute' to spirit no other but what we receive ftoni 
thence ; all the difference is in the extent of the attri- 
butes : for that in our ideas of spirits, we are re-^ 
strained to those we receive from sensation and re^ 
flection, is evident from hence, that in our ideas of 
spirits, we cannot conceive of the manner in which 
they communicate their thoughts to each other. Ha- 
ving no experience of immediate communication, we 
can have no idea how spirits, which use not words, can 
communicate their thoughts. 

Having thus seen what kind of ideas we have of 
substances, wherein they consist, and how we come 
by them, it is evident, 1. that our ideas of substances 
are only collections of simple ideas, with a supposi- 
tion of something in which they subsist, of which 
something we have no distinct idea : 2. that all the 
simple ideas which make up our complex ones are 
such as we have received from sensation or reflection, 
even those which seem most remote from all Ve have 
to do with ; as is evident in the complex ideas we 
have of angels, and even of God himself: 3. that most 
of these simple ideas are powers, though we are apt to 
take them for qualities. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of collective Idea9 of Substances. 

Besides the complex ideas of single substances, as 
of man, horse, gold, &c, the mind has complex col- 
lective ideas of substances, made up of many particu- 
lar substances united into one idea, v. g. the idea of an 
army, though consisting of a great number of distinct 
substances, is as much one idea, as the idea of a man. 

These collective ideas the mind makes by uniting 
several simple or complex ideas into one, as it makes 
complex ideas of particular substances by an aggre- 
gate of simple ideas : and as by repeated ideas of 
unity it makes a score or a gross, by putting together 
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aeyeral particular substances, it makes a collective 
idea, as of a troop, an army, a fleet. Nor is it harder 
to conceive how an army of ten thousand men should 
make one idea than how a man should make one 
idea ; it being as easy to unite the idea of a number 
of men as to unite the distinct ideas that make up the 
composition of a man. Amongst such collective ideas 
are to be reckoned most artificial things ; and if we 
consider collective ideas aright, they are but the arti- 
ficial draughts of the mind, bringing remote and inde- 
pendent things into one view, and signifying them by 
one name. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Of Relation? 

Besides the ideas the mind has of things, there are 
others it gets from their comparison one with another. 
The und^standing, in the consideration of any thing, 
can look beyond it to see how it stands in conformity 
to any other. 

When the mind sets one thing by another, and car- 
ries its view from one to the other, this is ' relation ' 
and ' respect ;' and the denominations intimating that 
respect, and leading the thoughts beyond the subject 
denominated to something distinct from it, are called 
' relatives,' and the things so brought together, ' re- 
lated.' Thus when I consider Caius as a man, I have 
nothing in my mind but the complex idea of the spe- 
cies, man ; but when I give him the name of husband, 
I intimate some other person, and there are two 
things brought into consideration. 

These relations, expressed by relative terms that 
have others answering them, as father and son, bigger 
and less, are obvious to every one : but where lan- 
guages' have failed to give correlative names, the re- 
lation is not so easily taken notice of. Concubine is 
a relative name ; but in languages where this and like 
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words have not a correlative turn, people are not so 
apt to take them to be so. Hence, many names 
which include relations, have been called external 
denominations. But all names must either signify 
some idea which is in the thing to which the name is 
applied, and then it is positive ; or else it arises from 
the respect the mind finds in it to something distinct 
from it, and then it includes relation. 
. Another sort of relative terms there is, which are 
not looked on as relative, or even as external deno- 
minations, which, under the appearance of something 
absolute, contain a tacit relation, as old, great^ imper- 
fect, &c. 

This farther may be observed, that the ideas of re- 
lation may be the sape in men who have different 
ideas of the things related ; v. g. those who have far 
different ideas of man, may agree in the notion of 
father. The nature of relation consists in comparing 
two things, from which comparison one or both comes 
to be denominated; and if either be removed, the 
relation ceases : v. g. Caius, whom I consider to-day 
as father, ceases to be so to-morrow by the death of 
his son, without any alteration made in himself. By 
the mind's changing the object to which it compares 
any thing, the same thing is capable of having con- 
trary denominations at the same time; v. g. Caius, 
compared to several persons, may be said to be older, 
younger, weaker, stronger, &c. 

W hatever can be considered as one thing is posi- 
tive : and so not only simple ideas, but modes also, 
are positive beings, though their parts are relative. 
A picture, though an aggregate of divers parts, is a 
positive idea. So of a family, a tune, &c. for there 
can be no relation but betwixt two things considered 
as two things. 

Concerning relation these things may be con-, 
sidered : 1. there is no one thing which is not. ca- 
pable of an almost infinite number of considerations 
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in referencQ to other things ; and therefore this makes 
jao small part of men's thoughts and words ; v. g. one 
man may sustain the following relations, and many 
more, viz. father, brother, son, grandfather, grandson, 
son-in-law, friend, enemy, husband, subject, general, 
superior, inferior, &c. to an almost infinite number ; 
being capable of as many relations as there can be 
occasions of comparing him to other things : 2. this 
&rther may be considered concerning relation ; that 
the ideas which relative words stand for are often 
more distinct than of those substances to which they 
belong. The notion we have of father or brother is 
dearer than that we have of man ; for the knowlege 
of one simple idea is often sufficient to give the notion 
of relation ; but to the knowlege of any being a col- 
lection of sundry ideas is necessary. The ideas then 
of relations are capable of being more distinct in our 
minds, than those of substances, because it is hard to 
know all the simple ideas which are in any substance, 
but for the most part easy to know the simple ideas 
that make up any relation. It is easy to frame the 
idea of brothers without having the perfect idea of 
man. It suffices for the precise idea of the relative 
term to have a clear conception of that which is the 
foundation of the relation : 3. though there be a great 
number of considerations wherein things may be com- 
pared, yet they all terminate in the simple ideas of 
sensation or reflection, even in those relations that 
seem to be most remote from sense or reflection : 
4. relation being the considering of one thing with 
another, all words which lead the mind to other ideas 
than those which exist in the thing mentioned, are re- 
lative words ; v. g. man, black, merry, thoughtful, &c. 
are absolute words ; but father, brother, king, blacker, , 
merrier, <&c. are words which imply something exte- 
rior to the thing they denominate. 

I shall now proceed to show how the ideas of rela« 
tion are made up only of simple ideas, how remote so- 
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ever from sense they seem. I shall begin with the 
most comprehensive, wherein all things are concerned, 
and that is the relation of cause and effect. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
Of Cause and Effect, and other Relations. 

In our notice of things, we cannot but observe that 
several, both qualities and substances, begin to exist; 
and that they receive this existence from the operation 
of some other being. That which produces we call 
cause, and that which is produced effect. Thus, find- 
ing in wax fluidity produced by the application of 
heat, we call heat the cause, and fluidity the effect. 
So also finding wood, by the application of fire, turned 
into a substance called ashes, i. e. a collection of sim- 
ple ideas, quite different from the complex idea we 
call wood ; — we consider fire the cause, and ashes the 
.^ect. 

Having thus got the notion of cause and effect, viz. 
that cause is that which makes any other thing begin 
to be, and effect is that which had its beginning from 
gome other thing ; we easily distinguish the originals 
of things into two sorts. 

1. When the thing is wholly new, so that no part 
*of it existed before, this we call creation. 

2. When a thing is made up of particles which ex- 
isted before, but that thing so constituted had not any 
existence before, as this man, this egg, rose, cherry, 
&c. this, when referred to a substance produced in 
the ordinary course of nature, by an internal prin- 
ciple working by insensible ways, we call generation : 
when the cause is extrinsical, and the effect produced 
by a sensible separation or juxtaposition of discernible 
parts, we call it making : when a simple idea is pro- 
duced which was not in the subject before, we call it 
alteration. Thus a man is generated, a picture is 
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made, and either of them altered, when any new idea 
is produced in either of them which was not there be* 
fore. In which cases we may observe that the notion 
of cause and effect has its rise from ideas received by 
sensation and reflection. 

Time and place are foundations of large relations ; 
but having ahready shown how we get these ideas, it 
may suffice to intimate that most of the denominations 
of thingpB received from time are only relations. Whelk 
it is said that Queen Elizabeth reigned 45 years, it is 
meant that the duration of her government was equal to^ 
45 annual revolutions of the sun. 

There are other words of time thought to stand for 
positive ideas, which, when considered, will be found 
to be relative, such as young, old, &c. which intimate 
the relation any thing has to a certain length of dura- 
jtioD. Thus, considering the ordinary duration of man 
to be W years, we say a man is youiig when his age 
is bnt a small part of that : it is but comparing the 
particular duration of this or that man with the idea 
of the duration ordinarily belonging to man ; which is 
evident from the application of these names to other 
animals ; for a man is young at 20, and a horse is old 
at 20 : but the sun and stars we call not old, because 
we know not the period God hath set to that sort of 
beings. 

The relation that things have to one another in 
place is very obvious, as above, below, &c. But as 
in duration, so in extension, some ideas are relative, 
which we signify by names that are thought positive, 
as * great ' and * little ' are truly relations. For ha* 
ving settled in our minds the ideas of the bigness of 
several species of things, we make that the standard ; 
so that will be a great horse to a Welshman which is 
bnt a little one to a Fleming ; they having been ac- 
customed to different breeds, in relation to which they 
•denominate their great aod little. 

So likewise weak and strong are relative dquominar 
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tionis of power. By a weak man we mean one who 
has not so much power as men usually have. When 
we say the creatures are weak things, we signify the 
disproportion th^re is in the power of God and the 
creatures. So abundance of words in ordinary speech 
stand only for relations, which at first sight seem to 
have no such signification : y. g. The ship has neces- 
sary stores. These are relatiye words ; one haying 
relation to the yoyage intended, and the other to 
future use. All which relations are deriyed from sen- 
sation and reflection. 



CHAPTER xxyii. 

Of Identity and Diversity. 

Another occasion the mind takes o£ comparing is, 
when, considering anything as existing at any time and 
place, we compare it with itself existing at another 
time, and thence form the ideas of identity and diyer- 
sity. When we see any thing in any place at any in- 
stant of time, we are sure that it is that yery thing, 
and not another : and in this consists identity, when 
the ideas it is attributed to yary not from what they 
were that moment, wherein we consider their former 
existence, and to which we compare the present : for, 
not conceiying it possible that two things should exist 
in the same place at the same time, we conclude that 
whatever exists is there itself alone. When we de« 
mahd whether any thing be the same or no, it refers 
to something that existed such a time in such a place ; 
which it was certain was the same with itself, and no 
other: whence it follows that one thing cannot haye 
two beginnings, nor two things one beginning ; that, 
th^efore, which had one beginning is the same, and 
that which had a difierent beginning is not the same. 

We have ideas but of three sorts of substances :— * 
1. Grod; 2. finite inteUigences ; 3. bodies. 1, God is 
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without beginning, eternal and unalterable, and con- 
oeming his identity there can be no doubt : 2. finite 
spirits having had each its determinate time and place 
<n beginning to exist, the relation to that time and 
place will determine to each its identity : 3. the same 
will hold of every particle of matter, to which no ad- 
dition or subtraction being made, it is the same : for 
though these substances do not exclude one another 
out of the same place, yet they must exclude any of 
the same kind out of the same place ; or else the no- 
tions of identity and diversity would be in vain, and 
there could be no distinction of substances one from 
another : for could two bodies be in one and the same 
place at the same time, they must be one and the 
same : but it being a contradiction that two or more 
should be one, identity and diversity are ways of com- 
paring, useful to the understanding. All modes (mt 
relations terminating in substances, the identity and 
dhreffsity of them too will be in the same way deter- 
mined. As to things whose existence is in succession, 
T. g. motion and thought, concerning their diversity 
there can be no question ; because, each perishing the 
moment it begins, they cannot exist in different times 
or in distant places. 

From what has been said it is easy to discover the 
prmcipium individuationis : existence itself determines 
a being to a time and place incommunicable to two 
beings of the same kind. Suppose a body, under one 
immutable superficies, existing in a determined time 
and space ; considered in any instant, it is in that in- 
stant the same with itself, and so must continue as 
long as it exists. In like manner, if two or more 
atoms be joined in the same mass, every one will be 
the same by the same rule : and, while Uiey continue 
united, the mass will be the same mass. But let one 
atom be taken away, or a new one added, it is no 
longer the same body. The identity of living crea- 
tures depends not on the same particles, but on some- 
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thing else. An oak, growing from a plant to a great 
tree, and then lopped, is the same oak ; and a colt, 
grown up to a horse, is the same horse, though, in 
these cases, there be a change in the parts. We must 
consider, therefore, wherein an oak differs from a mass 
jof matter. It seems to be in this ; — the one is the co- 
hesion of particles any how united ; the other, such an 
organisation of parts as is fit to receive and distribute 
nourishment, so as to frame wood, bark, leaves, Sec. 
in which consists vegetable life. That being one plant, 
it continues to be the same plant as long as it partakes 
of the same life, though that life be communicated to 
new particles of matter : for this organisation being at 
any one instant in any one collection of matter, is that 
individual life which, existing in the same continuity 
of insensibly succeeding parts, has that identity 
which makes the same plant, and all the parts of it, 
parts of the same plant while they exist united in that 
organisation. The case is the same in brutes. Some- 
thing like this we have in machines. For example, 
what is a watch ? It is an organisation of parts to a 
<^rtain end. If we would suppoi^ this machine one 
continued body, whose parts were repaired by addi- 
tion or separation of insensible parts with one common 
life, we should hare something like an animal, with 
this difference ; that in an animal the organisation and 
the life begin together; but in machines, the force 
coming from without, is- often away when the organ is 
fitted to receive it. 

This also shows wherein the identity of the same 
man consists, viz. in participation of the same conti- 
nued life by particles of matter successively united to 
the same organised body. He that shall place the 
identity of man in any thing else will find it hard to 
make an embryo and one in years the same man by 
any supposition, that will not make it possiblie for 
Socrates, Pilate, and St. Austin to be the same man : 
for if identity of soul inake the same man, and if it be 
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possible for the same spirit to be united to different 
bodies, men living in distant ages may have been the 
same man. 

To conceive aright of identity we must consider 
what idea the word it is applied to stands for ; it being 
one thing to be the same substance, another the same 
man, and a third the same person, if person, man, and 
substance stand for three different ideas. 

An animal is a living organised body : and conse- 
quently the animal is the same continued life commu- 
nicated to different particles united to that body. The 
idea in our minds, of. which the word man is the sign, 
is of an animal of a certain form. Whoever should 
see a creature of his own shape and make, though it 
had no more reason than a cat or a parrot, would still 
call him a man ; and whoever should hear a cat or a 
parrot discourse or philosophise would think it no- 
thing but a cat or parrot, and would say that the one 
was a dull, irrational man, the other a very intelligent 
parrot. 

A relation we have in an author of great note, is 
sufficient to countenance the supposition of a rational 
parrot. His words are, 

^ I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's own 
mouth, the account of a common, but much credited 
story, that I had heard so often from many others, of 
an old parrot he had in Brazil,. during his government 
there, that spoke, and asked, and answered common 
questions like a reasonable creature ; so that those of 
his train there generally concluded it to be witchery 
or possession ; and one of his chaplains, who lived 
long afterwards in Holland, would never, from that 
time, endure a parrot, but said, they all had a devil in 
them. I had heard many particulars of this story, and 
assevered by people hard to be discredited, which made 
me ask Prince Maurice what there was of it ? He 
said, with his usual plainness and dryness in talk, 
there was something true, but a great deal false, of 
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what had been reported. I desired to know of hini 
what there was of the first ? He told me short and 
coldly, that he had heard of such an old parrot when 
he had been at Brazil ; and though he believed no- 
thing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had so 
much curiosity as to send for it ; that it was a very 
great and a very old one ; and when it came first into 
the room where the prince was, with a g]%at many 
Dutchmen about him, it said presently, ' What a 
company of white men are here !' They asked it what 
it thought that man was ? pointing at the prince. It 
answered, ' Some general or other.' When they brought 
it close to him, he asked it, l>*cm venez vous? ^ Whence 
come ye?' It answered, De Marinrian, ' From Ma- 
rinnan.' The prince, A qui estes-vous? ' To whom 
do you belong?' Parrot, A un Portugais, * To a 
Portuguese.' Prince, Quefais-tu Id? * What do you 
there ?' The parrot, Je garde les poules, * I look after 
the chickens.' The prince laughed, and said, Vmis 
gardez les poules? * You look after the chickens?' 
The parrot answered, Owi, moi ; et je s^ais bien faire, 
• Yes, I ; and I know well enough how to do it;' and 
made the chuck, four or five times, that people use to 
make to chickens when they call them. I set down the 
words of this worthy dialogue in French, just as Prince 
Maurice said them to me. I asked him in what lan- 

riage the parrot spoke? and he said in Brazilian, 
asked whether he understood Brazilian ? he said. No: 
but he had taken care' to have two interpreters by him, 
the one a Dutchman that spoke Brazilian, and the 
other a Brazilian that spoke Dutch ; that he asked 
them separately and privately, and both of them agreed 
ill telling him just the same thing that the parrot had 
said. 1 could not but tell this odd story, because it is 
so much out of the way, and from the first hand, and 
what may pass for a good one ; for I dare say this 
prince, at least, believed himself in all he told me, 
having ever passed for a very honest and pious man. 
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I leave it to naturalists to reason, and to other men to 
believe, as they please, on it ; however » it is not, per- 
haps, amiss to relieve or enliven a busy scene some- 
times with such digressions, wheth^r to the purpose 
or no.' 

To find wherein personal identity consists, we must 
consider what person stands for ; which, I think, is a 
thinking intelligent being that can consider itself the 
same in different times and places, which it does by 
the consciousness inseparable from thinking : for sinoe 
consciousness always accompanies thinking, it is that 
vrhich makes every one to be what he calls self. In 
this alone consists personal identity, i. e. the sameness 
of rational being : and as far as this consciousness can 
be extended backwards to any past action or thought, 
so far reaches the identity of that person. 

But it is farther inquired, whether it be the same 
identical substance. This few would doubt of, if their 
perceptions always remained present in their minds; 
but the difficulty is, that the consciousness being in- 
terrupted by forgetfulness, even the best memories 
losing sight of one part while viewing another, and we 
sometimes, not reflecting on our past selves, being in- 
tent on our present thoughts, and in sound sleep having 
no thoughts at all; in these cases our consciousness 
being interrupted, doubts are raised whether we axe 
the same thinking substance or no, which concerns not 
personal identity at all; the question being, what 
makes the same person, and not whether it be the 
same substance which always thinks in the same per- 
son ; different substances by the same consciousness 
being united into one person, as well as different bo- 
dies by the same life are united into one animal whose 
identity is preserved by the unity of one continued 
life. As far as any intelligent being can repeat the 
idea of any past action with the same consciousness it 
had of it at first, and as it has of any present action, 
so far. it is the same personal self; the same conscious- 
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ness uniting those distant actions in the same person, 
whatever substances contributed to their production. 
- That this is so, we have evidence in bur very bodies, 
whose particles, while united to this thinking self, so 
that we are conscious of good or harm to them, are a 
part of ourselves. Thus the limbs of his body are to 
every one part of himself. Cut off a hand, and it is 
no longer part of himself. Thus we see that the sub- 
stance, whereof personal self consisted at one time, 
may be varied at another without change of personal 
identity. 

But if the substance which thinks be changed, can 
it be the same person ; or, remaining the same, can it 
be different persons ? 

I answer. This can be no question to those who 
place thought in purely material substance ; for they 
conceive personal identity preserved in something else 
than identity of substance. And those who place 
thinking in an immaterial substance only, must show 
why personal identity cannot be preserved in the 
change of immaterial substances as well as animal 
identity is preserved in the change of material sub- 
stances. 

But next, as to the first part of the question, whether, 
if the thinking substance be changed, it can be the 
same person ; that can only be resolved by those who 
know what kind of substances they are that think, and 
whether the consciousness of past actions can be trans- 
ferred from one thinking substance to another. I 
grant, were the same consciousness the same action, it 
could not ; but it being but a representation of a past 
action, it will remain to be shown why that which 
never was may not be represented to the mind to have 
been : and therefore how far consciousness of past 
actions is annexed to any individual, so that another 
cannot have it, will be hard to determine, till we know 
what kind of action it is, that cannot be done without 
a reflex act of perception accompanying it, and how 
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performed by thinking substances who cannot think 
without being conscious of it. But that which we call 
the same consciousness, not being the same individual 
act» why one intellectual substance may not have re- 
presented to it, as done by itself, what it never did^ 
and was perhaps done by some other agent ; why such 
representation may not possibly be without reality of 
matter of fact, as well as several representations in 
dreams are, which yet, whilst dreaming, we take for 
true, will be difficult to conclude from the nature of 
things : and that it never is so will be best resolved 
into the goodness of God, who will not, by an error of 
his creatures, transfer from one to another the con- 
sciousness which draws reward or punishment with it. 
But to return ; if the same consciousness can be trans- 
ferred from one thinking substance to another, it will 
be possible that two thinking substances may make 
but one person. 

As to the second part of the question. Whether the 
same substance remaining, there may be two distinct 
persons ? which seems to be built on this. Whether 
the same being may be stripped of the consciousness 
of its past existence, and begin a new account from a 
new period ; all who hold pre-existence are of this 
mind, for they allow the soul to have no consciousness 
of what it did in that pre-existent state. Suppose a 
Christian Platonist or Pythagorean should thinl^his 
soul had existed ever since the creation, and had re- 
volved in many human bodies, as 1 once met with one 
who was persuaded his bad been the soul of Socrates ; 
would any one say that he being not conscious of any 
of Socrates's thoughts, could be the same person with 
Socrates ? Let any one conclude that he has an imma- 
terial spirit which keeps him the same, and is that 
which he calls himself: let him also suppose it to have 
been the same that was in Nestor ; but having now 
no consciousness of any of the actions of Nestor, can 
he conceive himself the same person with him ? So 
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that this consciousness not reaching to the actions of 
that other man, he is no more one self with him, than 
if the spirit that now informs him began to exist when 
it began to inform his present body ; the same imma- 
terial substance without the same consciousness, no 
more making the same person by being united to any 
body, than the same particle of matter, without con- 
sciousness united to any body, makes the same person. 
And thus we may conceive the same person at the 
resurrection though in a different body, the same con- 
sciousness going along with the soul that inhabits it. 
But the soul alone would scarcely to any one, but to 
him who makes the soul, be enough to make the same 
map. For should the soul of a prince, with the con- 
sciousness of the prince's past life, enter the body of a 
cobbler as soon as deserted by his own soul, he would 
be the same person with the prince ; but who would say 
that he was the same man ? The body too goes to the 
making- the man, and would to every body determine 
the man in this case, who would be the same cobbler 
to every one besides himself. The same man and the 
same person ordinarily stand for the same thing ; but 
when we would inquire what makes the same spirit, 
mem, or person, we must fix the idea of spirit, man, or 
person in our mind ; and having resolved the meaning 
of them, it will be easy to determine, in either, when 
it w>the same, and when not. 

But though the same soul does not make the same 
man, yet consciousness, as far as ever it can be ex- 
tended, unites existences and actions into the same 
person ; so that whatever has the consciousness of pre- 
sent and past actions, is the same person to whom they 
both belong. 

Self is that conscious thinking thing, which is ca- 
pable of happiness or misery, and is concerned for 
itself as far as that consciousness extends. Whilst 
comprehended under that consciousness, the little 
finger is as much part of itself, as what is most so ; 
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and on separation of this finger, should consciousness 
go along with it, leaving the rest of the body, this 
little finger would be the person, and self would have 
nothing to do with the rest of the body. That with 
which the consciousness of this present thinking thing 
can join itself makes the same person, and is one self 
with it, and with nothing else. 

In this personal identity is founded all the justice 
of reward and punishment ; and this may show us that 
personal identity consists not in the identity of sub- 
stance, but in the identity of consciousness ; wherein 
if Socrates and the present mayor of Queenborough 
agree, they are the same person. If Socrates waking 
and sleeping do not partake of the same consciousness^ 
Socrates waking and sleeping is not the same person. 

It will possibly be objected ; Suppose I lose the 
memory of some parts of my life, am I not the* same 
person that did those actions and had those thoughts, 
though I have now forgot them ? To which I answer, 
we must here take notice what the word * I ' is applied 
to ; which in this case is the man only : and the same 
man being presumed to be the same persod, ' I ' is 
supposed here to stand for the same, person. But if it 
be possible for the same man to have distinct con- 
sciousness at different times, the same man would at 
dififerent times make different persons, which we see is 
the sense of mankind; human laws not punishing the 
madman for the sober man's actibns, nor the sober 
man for what the madman did. 

But it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the same 
individual man, should be two persons. To help us a 
little, we must consider what is meant by the same in- 
dividual man. 1. It must be the same individual 
thinking substance ; 2. or the same animal, without 
regard to soul ; 3. or the same spirit united to the 
same animal. Taking any one of these suppositions, 
it is impossible to make personal identity consist in 
any thing but consciousness. By the first of them it 
Locke, L 
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must be allowed possible that a man bom of d»ffeFeiit 
mothers, and in distant times, may be the same man ; 
a way of speaking which admits it. possible for the 
same man to be two distinct persons. By the second 
and third, Socrates in this life and after it cannot be 
the same man any way, but by the same conscious- 
ness. But whatever to some men makes a man, and 
consequently the same individual man, personal iden- 
tity can be placed in nothing but consciousness, with- 
out involving the greatest absurdities. 

But is not a man drunk and sober the same person ? 
Why ebe is he punished for what he commits when 
drunk, though he be not afterwards conscious of it ? 
as a person who walks in his sleep is answerable for 
any mischief he may do in it. Human laws punish 
according to their knowlege, because they cannot dis- 
tinguish what b real and what is counterfeit: and 
they justly punish the drunkard, because the fact is 
proved against him, but want of consciousness cannot 
be proved for him. 

Nothing but consciousness can unite remote exist- 
ences into the same person : the identity of substance 
will not do it ; for in substance without consciousness 
there is no person. Could we suppose two distinct 
consciousnesses acting on the same body alternately, 
and on the other side the same consciousness acting 
by intervals on two distinct bodies, in the first case 
there would be two distinct persons, and in the second 
one person in two distinct bodies, as one man in two 
clothings. It matters not to say that this same and 
this distinct consciousness is owing to the same and 
distinct immaterial substances, since personfJ iden* 
tity would equally be determined by consciousness 
whether that consciousness were annexed to some im- 
material substance or no. For granting the thinking 
substance to be immaterial, it may part with its con- 
sciousness and be restored to it again, as appears in 
the focget&ilness of past actions, and in the recovery 
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of consciousness after a long interval. Make the in- 
lerrals of memory and forgetfulness take their turn» 
regularly^ and you haye two persons with the same 
spirit, as in the former instance two persons with the 
same body. So self is not determined by identity of 
substance, but by identity of consciousness. 

It may conceive the substance of which it is nowj 
made up to have existed formerly, united in the same 
conscious being ; but consciousness removed, that 
substance is no more itself than any other substance, 
as is evident in the instance already given of a limb 
cut off. In like manner it will be in reference to any 
immaterial substance ; if there be any part of its ex* 
istence which I cannot join with the present con- 
sciousness, whereby I am now myself, it is in that 
part of its existence no more myself than any other 
immaterial being. 

I agree, the more probable opinion is, that this 
consciousness is annexed to one individual immaterial 
substance. Be that as it may, every intelligent being 
must grant, that there is something that is himself that 
he is concerned for ; that this self has existed more 
tlian one instant, and may exist months and years to 
come, ^,nd may, by the same consciousness, be con- 
tinued on for the future* In which account, nume- 
rical substance is not considered as making the same 
self; but the same continued consciousness. 

Person, as I take it, is the name for this self: it is 
a forensic term, appropriating actions and their merit, 
and belongs only to intelligent agents capable of a 
law. This personality extends to the past by con- 
i^iousoess, whereby it imputes to itself past actions on 
the same ground as it does the present. All which k 
founded in a concern for happiness, the unavoidable 
concomitant of consciousness; and, therefore, what- 
ever past actions it cannot appropriate to that present 
self, it cannot be concerned in : and to receive plea- 
sure and pain on account of any such action, is the 
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same as to be made happy or miserable without any 
demerit at all ; and, therefore, the apostle tells us, 
that at the great day, when every one shall receive 
according to his doings, the secrets of all hearts shall 
be laid open. 

In treating of this subject, I have made some sup- 
positions that will look strange to some readers ; but 
they are pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the 
nature of the thinking thing that is within us. Did we 
know what it was, and whether it could perform its 
operations out of body, and whether it has pleased God 
that no one such spirit shall ever be united to any but 
one such body, on the right organisation of which its 
memory should depend, we might see the absurdity of 
some of the suppositions I have made. But taking 
the soul of man for an immaterial substance, inde- 
pendent from matter, there can be no absurdity in 
supposing, that the same soul may, at different times, 
be united to different bodies. 

To conclude ; whatever .substance begins to exist, 
it must, during its existence, be the same : whatever 
compositions of substances begin to exist, during the 
union of those substances, the concrete must be the 
same: whatever mode begins to exist, during its ex- 
istence, it is the same ; whereby it will appear, that 
the difficulty rather arises from the names ill used, than 
from any obscurity in the things themselves. 

For, supposing a rational spirit to be the idea of a 
man, it is easy to know what is the same man, viz. 
the same spirit. Supposing a rational spirit vitally 
united to a body to make a man, while that spirit re- 
mains united, though with a fleeting successive body, it 
will be the same man : but if the idea of a man be the 
vital union of parts in a certain shape, as long as that 
union remains, it will be the same.^ 

* This doctrine of identity and diversity the bishop of Worcester 
pretends to be inconsistent with the Christian doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead. .He says, ' The reason of believing the 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. ' 

Of other Relations. 

Besides the before-mentioned relations, there are 
infinite others, some whereof I shall mention. 

resorrection of the same body, on Mr. Locke's groonds, is from 
the idea of identity.' To which our author answers : ' The reason 
of believing an^ article of the Christian faith is its being a part of 
divine revelation. On this ground I believed it before I ever 
thought of those propositions, and not from my idea of identity. 
But I thou^t that you undertook to make out that my notion of 
ideas was inconsistent with this article of the Christian faith. 
The resurrection of the dead I acknowlege to be an article of the 
Christian faith ; but that the resurrection of the same body is so, 
J confess I do not yet know. In the New Testament our Saviour 
and the apostles preach the resurrection of the dead, but I do not 
remember in the New Testament any such expression as the re- 
surrection of the body, where the general resurrection is spoken 
of ; but where the resurrection of some particular persons, on out 
Saviour's resurrection, is mentioned, the words are, ' Many bodies 
of the saints which slept arose ;' of which wav of speaking a reason 
is given in these words, ' appeared to many, i. e. those who slept 
appeared, so as to be known to be risen. It was necessary that 
they should come in such bodies as might appear to be the same 
they had before, that they might be known to those to whom they 
appeared ; and it is probable that their bodies were not yet dis- 
solved ; and therefore it is particularly said here, differently from 
what is said of the general resurrection, that their bodies arose, r 

' But your lordship endeavors to prove it must be the same 
body. Granting that you have proved that it must be, will you 
say that he holds what is inconsistent with an article of faith, 
who having never seen your lordship's reasons, believes what the 
Scriptures propose to him, viz. That the dead ^all be raised, 
without determining whether it shall be with the same bodies or 
no? Your lordship argues it must be the same body, which as 
you explain it is not the same particles of matter which were 
united at the point of death, or that the sinner had at the time of 
-his sin ; but the same material substance which was vitally united 
to the soul here ; i. e. as I understand it, the same particles which 
were some time or other united to his soul during the present 
Ufe. 

' Your first argument is from the words, ' All that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice,' &c. Whence you argue, that this 
cannot only be said of what was united to the soul in life, because 
a different substance cannot be said to be in the graves and to 
come out of them. According to this, the soul, unless it be in the 
grave, will make no part of the person that is raised, unless, as 
your lordship argpes against me, you can make it oat, that a sub- 
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1. The first I shall name is some one simple idea, 
which being capable of degrees, affords an occasion of 

stance, which never was in the grave, can come out of it, or that 
the soul is no substance. This interpretation, also, is not easily 
reconciled to your saying, you do not mean by the same body the 
same individual particles which were united at the point of death ; 
yet you can mean no other, because you say that no substance can 
come out but what was in the grave* Your lordsbip expressly 
says, that our Saviour's words are to be understood of the sab- 
stance of that body to which the soul was at any time united, and 
not to those individual particles that are in the grave t which 
being put together, seems to me to say, that our Saviour's words 
sre to be understood of those particles only that are in the grave : 
and not of those particles only which are in the grave, but of 
others also, which have at any time been vitally united to the 
Boul, but never were in the grave. 

■ * Your lordship next quotes the words of St. Paul : * For we 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things clone in his body,' &c. To which your 
lordship subjoins the question. Can these words be understood of 
any other material substance, but l^at.body in which these things 
were done 1 Answer, St. Paul does not say he shall have the same 
body when he suffers that he had when he sinned. The body 
which he had at fifteen was his body, so was the body which he 
bad at fifty, but it was not the same body. He that at threescore 
is broken on the wheel for a murder he committed at twenty, is 
punished for what he did in his body, though the body he has, is 
not the same individual body that he had forty years ago. 

* But to your lordship's farther question, Can these words be 
understood of any other material substance but that body in wMch 
these thin^ were done t I answer, they may, because your lord- 
ship says. That you do not say the same particles of matter, which 
the sinner had at the very time of the commission of bis sins; 
shall be raised at the last day. And your lordship gives this 
reason for it : For then a long sinner must have a vast body, 
considering the continual spending of particles by perspiration. 
Now, if the apostle's words cannot be understood of any other 
material substance but that body in which these things were 
done ; and no body, on 111 e change of some particles, is me same 
body : it follows tiiat either the sinner must have all the same 
particles united to his soul when he is raised that he had united 
to his soul when he had sinned, or else the words cannot be 
understood to mean the same body in which the things were 
«done. 

' Your lordship tibinks it sufiices to make the same body, to 
have, not all, but no other particles of matter but such as were 
sometime united to the soul. But such a body is no more the 
same body, than that is the same body in which half or three 
^luarters of the same particles that made it up, are wanting. For 
example, a sanner has lived a hundred years. What must his 
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comparing the subject wherein it is, to another, in 
respect of that simple idea ; v. g. whiter, sweeter^ 



body at the resurrection consist of 1 Not of all the particles that 
were ever united to his soul ; for that, your lordship says, would 
make the body too vast : it suffices that it coosists of some of th* 
^articles that were united to the soul during life, and none others. 
But, according; to this account, his body at the resurrection will 
be no more the same body in which things were done in the dis* 
tant parts of his life, than that is the 6am» body in which half or 
three quarters of the indiridual matter that made it up then ia 
now wanting. 

' A^ain, your lordship says, that you do not say that the sam« 
individual particles shall make up the body at the resurrection, 
which were united at the point of death, for there must be a great 
alteration and attenuation of them in a lingering disease : because 
your lordship thinks these particles of a wasted body too few for 
Buch a vigorous body as your lordship proportions out in your 
thoughts to men at the resurrecticm ; and therefore some portion 
of the particles formerly united to me soul shall be re-assumed, 
but not all, to avoid making his body too vast. But, pray, my 
lord, what must an embryo do, who, dying soon after the soul is 
united to the body, has no particles of matter to make up his body 
to the size which your lordship seems to require in bodies at the 
resurrection 1 

* By these and a few other like consequences, one may sea 
what service they do to religion who make articles of faith about 
the resurrection of the same body, where the Scripture says no<» 
thing, or if it does it is with a reprimand. 1 Cor. zv. 35, &Cft 
It suffices that the dead shall be raised. He that believes this 
must be acquitted ^m being guilty of any thing inconsistent ?rith 
the article of the resurrection of the dead. 

* But your lordship asks. How could it be said, if any other 
substance be joined to the soul at the resurrection, as its body, 
that Ihey were the things done in or by the body 1 Answer, Just 
as it may be said of a man, at a hundred years old, that the mur- 
der or drunkenness he was guilty of at twenty, were things done 
in the body. 

< Your lordship adds. And St. Paul's dispute about the manner 
of raising the body might soon have ended, if there were no ne* 
cessity of the same body. Answer, When I understand what ar* 
gument there is in these words to prove the resurrection of the 
same body, I shall know what to say to it. 

* The next text of Scripture you bring for the same body is, 
* If there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not 
raised;' from whiqh your lordship argues. It seems then other 
bodies are to be raised as his was. Other dead are as certainly 
raised ; but I see not how it follows that they shall be raised 
with the same body : for if other bodies are raised as his was, 
then every man shall be raised with the same lineaments he had 
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bigger, &c. These relations may be called propor- 
tional. 

at the time of his death, eren with his wounds yet open, if he 
had any. 

* The case I think far different betwixt our Saviour and those 
to be raised at the last day : 1. His body saw not corruption : td 
give him then another body, had been to destroy his body, and to 
irame a new one without need. But why with the remaining 
particles of a man's body long since mouldered into dust, other 
new particles, mixed with them, may not serve to make his body 
again, as well as the mixture of new particles of matter did, in 
the compass of his life^ make his body, no reason can be given ; 
since whatever matter is vitally united to his soul is his body as 
much as is that which was united to it when he was bom. 2. 
The figure and lineaments of- our Saviour's body, even to his 
wounds, were to be kept in his raised body to be a conviction to 
his disciples. But at the last day, when all men are raised, there 
will be no need to be assured of any one particular man's resur- 
rection : it is enough that every one shall appear before the jud|^- 
ment-seat of Christ, to receive according to what he had done in 
hiff former life. • 

* Your lordship asks,- Were they, who saw our Saviour after his 
resurrection, witnesses only of some material substance then united 
to his soul 1 I beg your lordship to consider whether our Saviour 
was known to be the same man by his soul that could not be seen, 
or by his body that could be seen. But because one man cannot 
know another but by outward visible lineaments, will your lord- 
ship ai^ue that the great Judge shall not be able to know who is 
who, unless he gives to every one of them a body of the same 
figure and particles he had in his former life 1 

* But your lordship farther says that the apostle insists on 
the resurrection of Christ, not merely as an argument of the pos- 
sibility of ours, but of the certainty of it. Answer, No doubt the 
resurrection of Christ is a proof of the certainty of our resurrec- 
tion ; but it is not therefore a proof of the resurrection of the same 
body. 

' Your lordship quotes St, Paul, * But some men say. How ar^ 
the dead raised, and with what body do they come V He then 
shows, yon say, that the seminal parts of plants are wonderfully 
improved by the ordinary providence of God, in the manner of 
their vegetation. Answer, I do not understand what it is for the 
seminal parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordi- 
nary providence of God in the way of vegetation, or I should 
better see how this tends to the proof of the resurrection of the 
seme body. It continues, ' They sow bare grain of wheat or some 
o^her ^ain; but God giveth it a body,' &c. Here, says your 
lordship, is an identity of the material substance supposed. To 
me it appears that a diversity of substance is supposed : for St. 
Paul saithj * That which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
that shall be.' From which the argument seems to stand thus : 
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. % Another occasion of comparing things together 
is their origin, which being not afterwards to be alter- 

If the body that is put in the earth in sowing is not that body that 
shall be, then the body that is put in the grave is not the saihe 
body that shall be. 

' Bat your lordship proves it to be the same body by the Greek 
words rh tHioy o&fia, which you translate, that proper body which 
belongs to it. Answer, By those words I formerly understood that 
in the production of wheat and other grain from seed God conti* 
nued every species distinct. Your lordship says. These words 
prove that to every plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat 
produced in it, is given the proper body that belongs to it, which 
is the same body with the grain that was sown. Answer, I do not 
understand how one individual grain can be the same with twenty, 
fifty, or a hundred grains., But your lordship proves it by saying. 
Every seed has that body in little which is afterwards so mucn 
enlarged ; and in gnin the seed is corrupted before its germina- 
tion ; but it hath its proper organical parts which make it the 
same body with that which it grows up to. For although graii^ 
be not divided into lobes, as omer seeds are, yet it hath been 
found that those seminal parts diay be discerned in them which 
grow up to that body which we call com. In which words your 
lordship supposes that a body may be enlarged a hundred-fold, 
and yet continue the same body ; which I cannot understand. 
But if it could be so, yet I do not think that your lordship will 
say that every inconceivably small jgrain of the hundred grains 
contained in the plant is the same with that grain which contains 
the whole plant ; for then it will follow that one grain is the same 
with a hundred, and a hundred the same with one. For consider 
what St. Paul here speaks of, that which is sown and dies ; i. e. 
the grain sown in the field. He says of it, that it is not the body 
which shall be. The two bodies of which St. Paul here speaks, 
are that which is sown, and that which shall be. Which of these 
is that invisible seminal plant, of which your lordship speaks ? 
Not the grain that is sown, for that th^ apostle says must die ; 
but this little embryonated plant dies not. Or does your lordship 
mean the body that shall be 1 But by these words St. Paul cannot 
be supposed to denote this embryonated plant, for that is contained 
in the seed that is sown, and could not be spoken of as the body 
that shall be. Therefore I cannot see what use it is to introduce 
this third body^ which St. Paul mentions not. 

' Your lordsliip goes on : St. Paul indeed saith, that we sow not 
the body that shall be, but he speaks not of the identity, but the 
perfection of it. Here my understanding fails me again ; for J 
cannot understand St. Paul to say that the grain which was sown 
at seed time is the same with every grain that springs from it ; 
and I never thought of any seminal parts so wonderfully improved 
by the providence of God, whereby the same plant should produce 
itself. . 
' 'Your lordship's next words are. And although there be such a 
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Bd, make the relations lasting as the subject; V. g. 
fathers, sons, consins, fellow countrymen, &c. These 



differei^ce from tl^e grain itself when it comes up to be perfect 
com, that it may be said to outward appearance not to be the same 
-body, yet, with regard to the seminal and organical parts, it is as 
much die same, as a man grown up is the same with the embryo 
in the womb. Answer, St. Paul does not compare the body pro'- 
duced with the organical parts contained in the grain, but with the 
sensible grain that was sown. Microscopes had not then disco- 
vered the little plant in the seed ; and had it been revealed to 
'St. Paul, it was unknown to the Corinthians, and would have been 
of no use to them as an argument. But granting it, yet your lord* 
flhip proves not thereby the raising of the same body : for that the 
body of the embryo and the body of a man grown up is the same 
body, I think no one will say, unless he can persuade himself, that 
a body that is not the hundredth part of another, is the same with 
that other. 

' Your lordship goes on : And though many arguments may be 
used to prove that a man is not the same, because life, which de- 
pends on the course of the blood and the manner of respiration 
and nutrition, is so different in both states ; yet that man would 
be thought ridiculous that should seriously affirm, that it was not 
the same man. And your lordship says, I grant that the variation 
6f great parcels of matter in plants alters not the identity, and that 
the organisation of the parts in one coherent body, partaking of 
one common life, makes the identity of a plant. Answer, The ques- 
tion is not about the same man, but the same body. I no where sav, 
that a plant which was once no bigger than a straw, and afterwards 
grows to be a fathom about, is the same body, though it still be 
the same plant. The king's oak in Epping Forest, which, from not 
weighing an ounce, grew to have many tons of timber in it, was all 
along the same plant, but not the same body : for that which mLakes 
the same i)lant does not miJce the same body, the one being ihe 
partaking in the same vegetable life, and the other consisting of 
the same numerical parts of matter. And your lordship's infer- 
ence from my words above quoted seems to me a strange one,, viz. 
So lliat in things capable of any sort of lifb, the identity is consist- 
ent with a continued succession of parts, and so the wheat grown 
up is the same body with the grain that was sown. If my words 
Were put into a syllogism, this would hardly be brought to be the 
conclusion. But your lordship goes on with consequence on 
consequence, till you bring it to the resurrection of the same body. 
You say : And thus the alteration of the parts of the body at the 
tesurrecticm, is consistent with its identity, if its organisation and 
life be the same : and this is a real identity of body, which de- 
pends not on consciousness. From whence it follows that to make 
the same body, no more is required, but restoring life to the or- 
ganised parts of it. This deduction, wherein, from those words of 
mine, that speak only of the identity of a plant, your lordship in- 
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I call natural relations. Wherein we may observe 
that mankind have fitted their words rather to coai'- 

fers, there is no more required to make the same body, than to 
make the same plant, being too subtle for me, I leave to my reader 
to find 6ut. 

< Your lordship says, That I grant likewise, that thd identity of 
the same man consists in a participation of the same continued 
life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter in succesnon ritaUy 
united to the same organised body. Answer, I speak of the idea* 
titv of the man^ and your lordship concludes that there is no diffi^ 
culty of the sameness of the bod^. If I understand your lordshm, 
you argue that from my words it will follow that it may be the 
same body that is raised at the resurrection. If so, your lordship 
has proved that my book is not inconsistent with the article of tto 
resurrection of the same body. 

' Your lordship says, St. Paul supposes, that it must be that 
material substance to which the soul was before united : for, saith 
he, ' it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incomiption,' &o. 
Can a material substance, which was never united to the body, be 
«aid to be sown in corruption ? I answer. Can a material substance, 
w^ich was never laid in the grave, be said to be sown ? For youT 
lordship says. You do not say the same individual particles which 
were united at the point of death, shall be raised at the last day; 
and no other particles are laid in the grave. 

' But your lordship proves that the same body shall be raised 
that was sown, in these following words : For what does all this 
relate to a conscious principle 1 Answer^ The Scripture being ex^ 
press, that every one shall receive according to the deeds d(me in 
the body, it was suited to common apprehensions to speak of tfao 
hody that each one was to have, as he would be «ipt to speak of it 
Ifcimself. The apostle proposes nothing for or against the same 
lK>dy, as necessary to be believed. That which he is plain in, is 
condeoming such questions, which would serve only to perplex, 
not to confirm, ivhtA was necessary iot them to believe, vi2i. a d«y 
'Of judgment and retribution. 

' fiut your lordship says. The apostle speaks plainly of that body 
"Which was once quickened, and afterwards falls into corruptioo, 
mid is to be restored with more noble qualities ; and your lordship 
4}uotes the words following : *But this <;orruiJtion must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality :' and yom 
add, that you do not see how he could more expressly affirm the 
i4«ntity of thia corruptible body with that after the resurrection. 
Your lordship best knows what you see ; but if St. Paul had said, 
in express words, that the same bodies should be raised, every 
body will see he had more expressly affirmed the identity of bodies 
which men now have with those they shall have after the resur- 
xection. Your lordship adds, And that without any respect to the 
principle of self-consciousness. Answer, I do_ not remember that 
I have any where said, that the identity of the body consisted in 
eelf-consciousiieM. And your lordship conclades thus : And 90 
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mon use than to the nature of things ; for there are 
the same relations betwixt other animals as betwixt 

if the Scripture be the sole'foundation of our faith, this is an ar- 
ticle of it. With submission, your lordship has not produced 
express words of Scripture, nor proved it to be the meaning of the 
words you have produced, that the same bodies shall be raised. 
He who reads with attention the discourse of St. Paul on the re- 
>0urrection will see that he distinguishes between the dead and 
-the bodies of the dead. The resurrection of the last day is called 
•the resurrection of the dead, and the body is not mentioned but in 
jBoswer to the question. With what bodies shall those who are 
raised from the dead come ? So that by the dead cannot be pre- 
cisely meant the dead bodies. St. Paul's answer to the question 
is not in &vor of the same body, unless the being told that the 
body sown is not the body that shall be, is so. * Flesh and blood/ 
says St, Paul, ' cannot inherit the kingdom of God.' 

' Your lordship adds ; And so it hath always been understood 
.by the Christian church. Answer, What the Christian church 
has always understood is beyond my knowlege : but those who 
ecmnot gather their articles of faith from the understanding of the 
whole Christian church, but are forced to have recourse to the 
Scripture to find them there, will not easily find it there proposed 
as an article of faith, that there shall be a resurrection of the 
same body, but that there shall be a resurrection of the dead. 
' ' But supposing your lordsbi]^ to have demonstrated this to be 
an article of faith, what is all this to me 1 Yes, says your lord- 
ship in the following words : Your idea of personal identity is 
inconsistent with it, for it makes the same body, which was here 
united to the soul, not to be necessary to the doctrine of the re- 
aurrection : but any material substance, united to the same prin- 
ciple of conscigusness, makes the same body. I do not well know 
what it is to make a thing not to be necessary to the doctrine of 
the resurrection. Perhaps your lordship's meaning is, That my 
idea of personal identity makes it not necessary that, for the rai- 
sing the same person, the body should be the same. Your lordship 
adds. But any material substance being united to the same prin- 
ciple of consciousness, makes the same body : and this is brought 
to prove my idea of personal identity inconsistent with the article 
of the resurrection. I venture then to read it thus : My idea of 
personal identity makes the same body which was here united to 
the soul, not to be necessary at the resurrection ; but allows, that 
,any material substance being united to the same principle of con- 
sciousness, makes the same body ; ergOf my idea of personal 
identity is inconsistent with the article of the resurrection of the 
same body. 

'If this be your lordship's sense in this' passage, I answer, 
1. that my idea of personal identity does not allow that any ma- 
terial substance being united to the same principle of conscious- 
ness, makes the same body : 2. granting that it were the conse- 
quence from jny idea of personiu identity, this would not prove 
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men, but they are not marked by the same names. 
This may give us some light into the growth of lan- 
guages, which are proportioned to the commerce of 
thoughts familiar amongst men, and not to the extent 
and nature of things. 

' 3. Sometimes the foundation of considering things 
with reference to another is some act, whereby one 
comes to a moral right or obligation to do something. 
Thus a general hath power to command an army ; a 
citizen hath a right to certain privileges. All this 
sort, depending on men's wills, I call instituted, which 
may be distinguished from the natural, in that they 
are some way or other alterable. Now though these 
all contain a reference of two things one to the other, 
yet because one of the two often wants a relative 
name, the relation is often overlooked. Patron and 
client are easily allowed to be relations ; but constable 
or dictator are not so readily considered as such, 
because there is no peculiar name for those under their 
command. 

4. TJiere is another sort of relation, which is the 
ooBformity or disagreement of men's voluntary actions 
to a rule to which they are referred, which may be 
called moral relation. Human actions are so many 
mixed modes, a great part whereof have names an- 
nexed to them. But it is not enough to have deter- 
mined ideas of them ; we have a farther concernment, 

that my idea was inconsistent with the proposition that the same 
body shall be raised, but on the contrary affirms it : for nothing 
can be plainer, than that in Scripture it is revealed, that the same 
persons shall be raised : if, therefore, whatever matter be joined 
to the same principle of consciousness makes the same body, it is 
demonstration, that if the same persons are raised, they have the 
same bodies. Yet your lordship says, it is inconsistent with the 
resurrection, for it makes the same body, which was here united 
to the soul, not to be necessary. I answer, 3. that this is the first 
time I ever learnt that not necessary was the same with incon- 
sisteat. It is not necessary to the same person that his body 
should always consist of the same numerical particles ; yet this 
makes it not inconsistent with God's preserving, if he thinks. fit, 
to the same persons, bodies of the same numerical particles from 
the resurrection to eternity.' 
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and that is to know whether such actions are morally 
good or bad. 

Good and evil are, as has been shown, nothing but 
pleasure and pain. Moral good and eyil then, is the 
conformity or disagreement of our actions with some 
law, whereby good and evil is drawn on us from the 
will and power of the lawgiver, which good and evil 
we call reward and punishment. Of these moral laws, 
there seem to be three sorts, with their different en- 
forcements. For since it would be in vain to set a 
rule without annexing some enforcement ; it would be 
in vain for one intelligent being to set a rule to the 
actions of another, if he had not in his power to re- 
ward compliance and punish deviation. 
. . The laws to which men generally refer their actions 
are, 1. The divine law, whether promulgated by the 
light of nature or the voice of revelation. That God 
has given a rule, there is no one so brutish as to deny.. 
He has a right to do it, and he has power to enforce 
it by rewards and punishments. This is the only trtie 
touchstone of moral rectitude ; and by comparing them 
to this law, men judge of the moral good or evil of 
their actions. 

2. The civil law, — the rule set by the common- 
wealth to the actions of those that belong to it, — is 
another rule to which men refer their actions. This 
law nobody overlooks, the rewards and punishments 
that enforce it being ready at hand. 

4). The law of opinion or reputation, virtue and 
▼ice, are names supposed to stand for actions in their 
own nature right and vnrong : but these names, in the 
particular instances of their application, are attributed 
only to such actions as in each society are in reputa- 
tion or discredit. Nor is it strange that men should 
give the name of virtue to those actions which they 
judge to be praiseworthy, and call that vice which 
they account blameable, since otherwise they would 
condemn themselves. Thus the measure of what is 
every where calied yirtue and vice b the approbation 
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or dislike, which, by a tacit consent, establishes itself 
in the several societies of men in the world. For 
though men in society have resigned to the public the 
dispoisal of their force, yet they still retain the power 
of thinking well or ill of the actions of those whom 
they live and converse with : and thus they establish 
among themselves what they will call virtue and 
vice. 

That this is the common measure of vice and virtue 
¥rill aM>ear, when it is considered, that though what 
passes for virtue in one country may be considered 
vice in another, yet virtue and praise, vice and blame, 
always go together. Virtue and praise are so united, 
that they are often called by the same name. Sunt 
wa pr<Bmia laudi, says Virgil : and though, perhaps, 
by the different temper, education, or interest of differ<- 
ent sorts of men, it fell out, that what was thought 
praiseworthy in one place was censured in another, 
yet virtue and vice for the most part kept the same 
every where : for as it is natural to encourage with 
esteem that wherein every one finds his advantage, 
and to discountenance the contrary; it is no wonder 
that esteem and discredit, virtue and vice, should every 
where, in a great degree, correspond with the rule of 
right which the law of God hath established; since 
nothing so directly secures the good of mankind as 
obedience to his laws, and nothing breeds so much 
mischief as neglect of them. And therefore men, with- 
out renouncing their own interest, could not mistake 
in placing their commendation and blame on that side- 
that deserved it not. Those whose practice was other- 
wise, failed not to approve what was right. In a 
corruption of manners the boundaries of virtue and 
vice were preserved ; so that the exhortations of in- 
spired teachers have not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute : * Whatsoever is of good report,' &c. 
Phil. iv. 8. 

If any one should imagine that I forget uy own 
Botiott of a law, when I make men judge of virtue and 
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vice by the consent of private men who have no power 
to enforce the law, I think I may say, that he who 
imagines commendation and disgrace not to be strong 
motives on men, seems little skilled in the history of 
mankind ; the greatest part of whom govern them- 
selves by the law of fashion rather than by the laws 
of God or the magistrate. Few men reflect on the 
penalties that attend the breach of God's laws ; and 
those who do, entertain thoughts of future reconcilia- 
tion for their transgressions ; and they frequently flatter 
themselves with the hopes of impunity from the laws 
of the commonwealth : but no man escapes censure 
who ofi*ends against the fashion. To bear up under 
the constant dislike of his own familiars is a burden 
too heavy for human sufferance : and he must be made 
up of irreconcileable contradictions, who can take 
pleasure in company, and yet be insensible of con- 
tempt and disgrace from his companions. These three ; 
1. the law of God, 2. the law of society, and, 3/ the 
law of fashion, are those by which men take thehr 
measures of moral rectitude. 

Whether the rule by which we try our actions be 
the fashion of the country or the will of a lawmaker, 
the mind is able to judge whether the action agrees or 
disagrees with it. The rule being nothing but a col- 
lection of simple ideas, the conformity is but so order- 
ing the action that the simple ideas belonging to it 
may correspond to those which the law requires. And 
thus we see how moral notions terminate in ideas re- 
ceived from sensation and reflection. For let us con- 
sider the complex idea we signify by the word * mur- 
der ;' and we shall find it a collection of simple ideas 
derived from sensation and reflection ; viz. 1. From 
reflection we have the ideas of willing, considering, 
proposing, and malice, and also of life and self motion. 
2. From sensation we have the ideas which are to be 
found in man, and of some action whereby we put an 
end to perception and motion ; all which ideas are 
con^rehended in the word murder. This collection 
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of simple ideas being found to agree or disagree with 
the esteem. of the country I have been .bred in, I call 
the action virtuous or vicious. If I have the will of a 
supreme invisible lawmaker for my rule, I call . the 
action sin or duty ; if I compare it to the civil law, I 
call it crime or no crime. So by whatever standard 
we frame our ideas of virtues and vices, they are 
made up of collections of simple ideas derived from 
sensation or reflection. 

• To conceive rightly of moral actions, we must take 
notice of them, 1 . as ■ they are in themselves. Thus 
drunkenness or lying signify such a collection of simple 
ideas which I call mixed modes; and in this sense 
they are positive absolute ideas. 2. Our actions are 
good, bad, or indifierent, and in this respect they are 
relative ; it being their conformity to or disagreement 
with a rule that makes them good or bad. Thus chal- 
lenging and fighting with a man is called duelling, 
wjiich, considered in relation to the law of God, de- 
serves the name of sin ; to the law of fashion in some 
countries, valor and virtue ; and to some municipal 
laws, a crime. In this case, where the positive mode 
has one name, and another name as it stands in rela- 
tion to the law, the distinction may be easily ob- 
served. . 

But when the idea of the action and its moral re- 
lation are comprehended under one name, then the 
relation is less taken notice of. Thus taking from 
another what is his, without his knowlege or allow- 
ance, is called stealing. But that name being under- 
stood to signify the moral pravity of the action, men 
condemn stealing as an ill action : and yet the private 
taking away a sword from a madman, though it pro- 
perly be denominated stealing, yet by the law of God, 
it is no sin. 

It is not to be expected here that I should mention 
all sorts of relations : those I have mentioned are some 
of the most considerable, and are such as may serve to 
Locke, M 
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let us fiee wheiice we get our ideas of relations, and 
-wherein they are founded. But before I quit this 
argument, let me observe, 

1. That all relation is ultimately founded in simple 
ideas got from sensation or reflection. So that all we 
have in our thoughts when we speak of relations, is 
but simple ideas, or some collections of simple ideas, 
compared one with another. When a man says. Honey 
is sweeter than wax, his thoughts terminate in the 
simple idea sweetness : though where they are com- 
pounded or decompounded, the simple ideas they are 
made up of are seldom noticed. Thus the word friend 
being taken for a man who loves, and is ready to do 
good to another, has, 1. the simple ideas compre- 
hended in the word man ; 2. the idea of love ; 3. the 
idea of readiness ; 4. the idea of action ; 5. the idea 
of good, which signifies any thing that may advance 
his happiness, and terminates in particular ^mple 
ideas : thus all moral words terminate at last, though 
perhaps more remotely, in a collection of simple 
ideas. « 

2. That in relations we have as clear a notion of 
the relation as we have of those simple ideas wherein 
it is founded. For if I have a clear idea of sweetness, 
light, or extension, I have too of equal, or more, or 
less. 

3. That in these I call moral relations, I have a 
true notion of the relation by comparing the action 
with the rule, whether the rule be true or false. For 
though the rule be erroneous, yet the agreement or 
disagreement observable in that which I compare with 
it, makes me perceive the relation. Though, measuring 
by a wrong rule, I may judge amiss of its moral recti- 
tude, I am not mistaken in the relation which the 
action bears to the rule I compare it to, which is 
agreement or disagreement. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of clear and obscure, distinct and confused Ideas. 

Having shown the original of our ideas, and con- 
sidered the difference between the simple and the 
complex, and observed how the complex are divided 
into modes, substances, and relations, it will be 
thought perhaps that I have dwelt long enough on 
the examination of ideas: I must yet ask leave to 
offer some few other considerations concerning them. 
The first is, that some are clear, and others obscure ; 
some distinct, and others confused. 
. The perception of the mind being most aptly ex- 
plained by words relating to sight, we shall best un- 
derstand what is meant by clear and obscure in our 
ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear and obscure 
in the objects of sight. We give the name of obscure 
to that which is not placed in sufficient light to enable 
us to see the figure and colors, which, in a better 
light, would be discernible. In like manner, our 
ideas are clear, when they are such as the objects, 
whence they were taken, might in a well-ordered 
sensation present them. So far as they want any of 
that original exactness and first freshness, they are 
obscure. Complex ideas are clear, when the simple 
ideas that go to their composition are clear. 

The cause of obscurity in simple ideas seems to be, 
either dull organs, or slight impressions, or weakness 
of memory : for if the faculties of perception, like 
hardened wax, will not receive the impression ; or, 
like wax of too soft a temperature, will not hold it ; 
or if the seal be not applied with sufficient force ; in 
any of these cases, the print will be obscure. 

As a clear idea is that of which the mind has a 
full perception, so a distinct idea is that wherein the 
mind perceives a difference from all others; and a 
confused idea is one which is not sufficiently distin- 
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guishable from another, from which it ought to be 
different. . 

If no idea be confused but such as. is not distin- 
guishable from another, it will be hard, it may be 
said, to find a confused- idea ; for an idea can be no 
other but such as the mind perceives it to be, and 
that perception distinguishes it from other ideas, which 
cannot be other without being perceived to be so. 

To remove this difficulty, we must consider that 
things ranked under distinct names are supposed dif- 
ferent enough to be distinguished, and the greatest 
part of different names are supposed to stand for dif- 
ferent things. Now that which makes an idea con- 
fused is when it is such that it may as well be called 
by another name. 

The defaults which occasion this confusion are 
chiefly the following: 1. When any complex idea 
(for such are most usually confused) is made up of 
too small a number of simple ideas. Thus he that has 
an idea made up of the simple ones of a beast with 
spots has but a confused idea of a leopard, it not 
being sufficiently distinguished from a lynx, and se- 
veral other spotted beasts : so that the idea, though 
it has the peculiar name, leopard, is not distinguish- 
able from those designed by the names, lynx, or pan- 
ther. 

2. Another default is when the particulars^ though 
enough in number, are so jumbled together, that it is 
not discernible whether it more belongs to the name 
given it than to any other. We may conceive of this 
confusion from a sort of pictures, wherein the colors 
have no discernible order in their position. The 
draught itself is no more a confused thing than the 
picture of a cloudy sky ; but that which makes it^be 
thought confused, is the applying to it some name to 
which it does no more discernibly belong than to 
some other ; v. g. when it is said to be the picture of 
a man/then any one counts it to be confused, because 
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it is not discernible to belong more to the name man, 
than to the name baboon : but when a cylindrical 
mirror, placed right, hath reduced those irregular lines 
into due order, then the eye sees that it is a man, and 
the confusion ceases. Just so it is with our ideas, 
which are the pictures of things. 

« 3. A third defect is when any one of our ideas is 
uncertain and undetermined. Thus we observe men, 
.using words before they have learned their precise 
signification, change the idea almost as often as they 
use the word. 

Thus we may observe how much names are the oc- 
ca^on of denominating ideas distinct or confused, by 
an unobserved reference the mind makes of its ideas 
to such names. But without such reference, it will 
be hard to say what a confused idea is : and there- 
fore, when a man designs by any name any one par- 
ticular thing, the complex idea he annexes to that name 
is more distinct, the more particular the ideas are, and 
the greater and more determinate the number and order 
of them. 

Confusion concerns always two ideas. When there- 
fore we suspect any idea to be confused, we must ex*- 
amjne what other it is in danger of being confounded 
with, and that will always be found an idea belong- 
ing to another name, and so should be a different 
thing. 

If there be any other confusion of ideas, yet this it 
is which most of all disorders men's thoughts and dis- 
courses. Where there are supposed two different ideas 
marked by two different names, which are not as dis- 
tinguishable as the sounds that stand for them, there 
never fails to be confusion. The way to prevent it, is 
to collect into our complex idea all those ingredients 
whereby it is differenced from others, and to them so 
united in a determinate number and order apply stea- 
dily the same name. 

Our complex ideas being made up of collections 
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and variety of simple ones, may be clear Und distinct 
in one part, and obscure and confused in. another. A 
man who speaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thou- 
sand sides, may haye a confused idea of the figure, 
though a distinct one of the number : so that he, being 
able to discourse concerning that part of his complex 
idea which depends on the number of a thousand, is 
apt to think that he has a distinct idea of a chilia-* 
edron, though it be plain he has no precise idea of its 
figure so as to distingubh it from one that has but 999 
sides. In which incomplete ideas we are apt to im- 
pose on ourselves and wrangle with others : for being 
satisfied in that part of the idea we have. clear; and 
the name which is familiar to us being applied to the 
whole containing that part which is imperfect and ob- 
scure, we are apt to draw deductions from the confused 
part as we do from the other. 

Having frequently in our mouths the word * eter- 
nity,' we are apt to think we have a positive idea of 
it. We may indeed have a clear idea of duration, 
and of a very great length of duration ; we may also 
have the idea of the comparison of that with one still 
^eater. But it not being possible to include in the 
idea of any duration the whole extent of a duration 
which supposes no end ; that part which is still be- 
yond the Dounds of the duration represented to the 
thoughts, is obscure ; and hence, in reasoning about 
infinity, we involve ourselves in absurdities. 

In matter we have no clear ideas of the smallness 
of parts much beyond the smallest that occur to our 
senses ; and when we talk of the infinite divisibility 
of matter, though we have clear ideas of division and 
divisibility, yet of the bulk of the body to be thus 
infinitely divided, after certain progressions, I think 
we have no clear nor distinct idea at all : for that 
idea which is to represent only bigness must be very 
obscure, which we cannot distinguish from one ten 
times as big^ only by number : so that we have clear 
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ideas of ten and one, but no distinct ideas of two 
such extensions. Endless divisibility gives us no more 
a clear and distinct idea of infinite parts, than end- 
less addibility gives us a clear and distinct idea of 
infinite number, they both being only a power of still 
increasing the numbers, be it already as great as it 
will. 

CHAPTER XXX. 
Of real and fantastical Ideas. 

Besides what we have already mentioned, other 
considerations belong to ideas, in reference to things 
whence they are taken. And thus they may come 
under a threefold distinction, and are, 1. real or fan* 
tastical ; 2. adequate or inadequate ; 3. true or false. 

1. Real ideas are such as have a conformity with 
the real existence of things: fantastical are such as 
have no foundation in nature. If we examine the 
several sorts of ideas above mentioned, we shall find 
that, 1. our simple ideas are all real. Not that they 
are the images or representations of what does exist, 
the contrary whereof, in all but primary qualities, hath 
been already shown; but because they answer and 
agree to those powers of things which produce ^them 
in our minds ; that being all that is requisite to make 
them real, and not fictions at pleasure. For in simple 
ideas the mind is wholly counned to the operation of 
things on it, and can make to itself no simple idea 
more than what it has received. 

But complex ideas, being combinations of simple 
ideas unitea under one general name, the mind of 
man uses a kind of liberty in forming those complex 
ideas. How else comes it to pass that one man's 
idea of gold, or justice, is different from another's, but 
because he has put in, or left out, some simple idea 
which the other has not ? The question then is, What 
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collections agree to the reality of things, and what not f 
And to this I say that, 

• 2. Mixed mod^s and relations, having no other re- 
ality than what they have in the minds of men, no- 
thing more is required to make them real, but that 
they be so framed, that there be a possibility of ex- 
isting conformable to them, and that they have a con- 
formity to the ordinary signification of the name that 
is given to them. 

3. Our complex idea of substances. being made in 
reference to things without us, are no farther real than 
as they are such combinations of simple ideas, as are 
really united, and' co-exist in things without us. On 
the contrary, those are fantastical, which are made up 
of such collections of simple ideas as' were never united 
in one substance; v. g. a rational creature, consisting 
of a horse's head joined to a body of human shaped or 
such as the centaurs are described. Whether such 
substances can exist we do not know ; but these ideas 
being conformable to no existing pattern, they ought 
to pass with us for barely imaginary. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Of adequate and inadequate Ideas. 

Those ideas I call adequate, which perfectly repre- 
sent those archetypes. Which the mind supposes them 
taken from ; inadequate ideas are such as are but an 
incomplete representation of those archetypes to which 
they are referred. On which account it is plain, 

1. That all our simple ideas are adequate ; because 
being the effects of certain powers in things fitted to 
produce such sensations in us, they cannot but be ade- 
quate to those powers : for if sugar produce in us the 
idea of whiteness and sweetness, we are sure there b 
in sugar a power to produce those ideas : and each 
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•ensation answering the power that operates on our 
senses, the idea so produced is a real idea, and cannot 
but be adequate. The things, indeed, producing in 
us these simple ideas are spoken of as if those ideas 
were real beings in them, but they are in truth only 
powers to excite such ideas in us. 

2. Our complex ideas of modes being collections of 
simple ideas, which the mind puts together without 
reference to any archetype, cannot but be adequate 
ideas, because they, not being intended for copies of 
things really existing, but for archetypes made by the 
mind to denominate things by, cannot but have that 
perfection which the mind intended they should. Thus 
by having the idea of a figure of three sides meeting 
at three angles, I have a complete idea : and the mind 
does not think that any understanding can have a 
more perfect idea of a triangle than itself has in that 
complex idea of three sides and three angles. But rn 
our ideas of Substances it is otherwise ; for desiring to 
copy things as they really do exist, we perceive our 
ideas attain not to that perfection we desired; and 
finding something still wanting, our ideas are inade-p 
quate : but mixed modes having nothing to represent 
but themselves, cannot but be adequate. He that 
first put together the idea of danger, of absence of 
fear, of consideration of what was to be done, and of 
executing that without disturbance, had in his mind 
the complex idea made up of that combination, and 
laying it up in his mind with the name ' courage' 
annexed to it, had thereby a standard to measure 
actions by, as they agreed to it. The idea thus made 
tod laid up for a pattern, must necessarily be ade- 
quate, being referred to nothing else but itself. 
» Indeed, another person learning the word courage, 
may make an idea to which he gives that name dif- 
ferent from what the author first applied it to. In 
this case, making the other man's idea the pattern of 
his idea in thinking, as the other man's word is the 
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j^M^ ^ Wilt in speaking, his idea is so far inade*^ 
^winff^^ in it distant from the pattern to which he 
jgi^fp ^ Therefore these complex ideas of modes 
^fH^X W inadeauate, when they agree not to that 
^^1^ lll^ nina designs to be their archetype; but 
ij^ ^MiW«A more to proper speaking than to knowing 

^ Now the ideas of substances have in the mind a 
^k^Mo reference : 1. sometimes they refer to a sup^ 
mmd real essence of things ; 2. sometimes they are 
Wiiyned to be representations of things that exists by 
Maas of qualities discoverable in them. In both ways 
the copies are inadequate. 

1. It is usual for men to make the names of sub<p 
atances stand for things, as supposed to have certain 
real essences, whereby they are of this or that species ; 
ftnd names standing tor nothing but the ideas that are 
in men's minds, they must consequently refer their 
ideas to such real essences, as to thieir archetypes : yet 
if you ask what those essences are, it is plain that men' 
are quite ignorant of them; whence the ideas they 
have in their minds, being referred to real essences as 
to unknown archetypes, are so far from being ade- 
quate, that they cannot be supposed to be any repre- 
sentations of them at all. Our complex ideas of sub- 
stances are certain collections of simple ideas con- 
stantly observed to exist together ; but such a com^ 
plex idea cannot be the real essence of any substance, 
lor then the properties we discover in the body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their necessary connexion with it be known : 
just as all properties of a triangle depend on, and (as 
far as they are discoverable) are deducible from the 
complex idea of three lines including a space : but in 
our complex ideas of substances no such ideas are 
contained, on which all the other qualities found in 
them depend. The common idea men have of iron is 
a body of a certain color, weight, and hardness^ and a 
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property they consider to belong to it is malleable- 
ness; but this property has no necessary connexion 
with that complex idea or any part of it ; and there 
is no more reason to think that malleableness depends 
on its color, weight, and hardness, than that these 
qualities depend on its malleableness. The farthest 
I can go then is only to presume that the real essence 
of a body, or that internal constitution on which its 
qualities depend, is nothing but the figure, size, and 
connexion of its solid parts. 

2. Those who neglect the useless supposition of un*- 
known real jessences and endeavor to copy substances 
by putting together the simple ideas which make up 
our complex ideas of them, do not arrive at perfectly 
adequate ideas of them, because the copies never ex- 
actly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
archetypes ; and, besides, wishing to make their specific 
names as clear and as little cumbersome as possible, 
they only combine a few of those simple idecus which 
they know are to be found in them ; so that as we 
never can know all the powers that are in anyone 
body, our idea of a substance can never be adequate, 
or made up of a collection of all its properties. Who- 
ever first met with a lump of gold could not rationally 
suppose that its bulk and figure depend on its essence : 
these then did not go into his idea of that species of 
body : its peculiar weight and color were, perhaps, 
the first qualities he put into his idea of the species ; 
now these are both but powers, the one producing the 
idea' of yellow, and the other of its outweighing a body 
of equal bulk put into a pair of equal scales. Another 
may have added to these the ideas of fusibility and 
fixedness, two passive powers in relation to the opera- 
tion of fire on it ; and another, those of ductility, and 
solubility in aqua regia. But no one who has con- 
sidered the properties of bodies in general, or of this 
in particular, can doubt that gold has infinite other 
properties as inseparable from its constitution as color 
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and weight ; the changes that one hody is apt to make 
and receive in another, exceeding not only our know- 
lege, hut even our imagination. So that all our com- 
plex ideas of substances are inadequate ; which would 
be so also in mathematical figures, if we were to have 
our idea of them only by collecting their properties in 
reference to other figures. 

Our simple ideas then are adequate, because, being 
intended to express only a power to produce such a 
sensation, that sensation, when produced, cannot but 
be the effect of that power. Our complex ideas are 
not perfect copies, but inadequate ; for whatever col- 
4ection of simple ideas the mind makes of any sub- 
stance, it cannot be sure that it answers all that are in 
that substance; and, after all, if we had in our com- 
plex idea an exact collection of all' the secondary 
qualities of any substance, we should not thereby have 
an idea of the essence of the thing. But complex 
ideas of modes and relations are original and arche«- 
types, and exactly answer to that which the mind in- 
tends them to be conformable to. These being such 
collections of such simple ideas as the mind itself puts 
together, are archetypes of modes that may exist, and 
helong only to such modes when they do exist. The 
ideas therefore of modes and relations cannot but be 
adequate. 



CHAPTER XXXTI. 

Of trae and false Ideas. 

Though truth and falsehood properly belong only to 
propositions, yet ideas, with some deviation from the 
strict signification of the word, are often termed true 
or false. Ideas, being only appearances, or percep- 
tions in our minds, cannot, any more than the names 
of things, be properly called true or false ; but when 
the mind has passed some judgment on its ideas, that 
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is, has affirmed or denied sooiething of them, then in 
popular language we call them true or false. 

Ideas may be called true or false according as they 
are justly or not referred to things with which we sup- 
pose them to be conformable. The most usual cases 
are the following : 

1. When the mind supposes any idea it has con- 
formable to that in other men's minda called by the 
same name. 

' 2. When the mind supposes any idea it has to be 
conformable to some real existence. 

3. When the mind refers any of its ideas to that 
real constitution and essence of any thing, whereon its 
properties depend. 

These suppositions the mind is apt to make, espe- 
cially concerning its abstract complex ideas; for if 
the mind proceeded to knowlege by particulars, its 
progress would be yery slow ; therefore in the contem- 
plation of things it is apt to rank them into sorts, that 
ivhat knowlege it gets of any may be extended to all 
of that sort ; and so advance in knowlege by larger 
steps. . 

If we will observe the course of the mind, we shall 
find that having got an idea which it thinks it may 
baye use of, it first abstracts it, then gets a name to it, 
and so lays up in the memory with the mark of that 
name. Hence, when any one sees a new thing of a 
kind that he knows not, he asks what it is by in- 
quiring the name. 

Sut this abstract idea being something in the mind 
between the name and the. thing, it is in our ideas that 
the Tightness of our knowlege and the propriety of 
speaking consists. Hence men suppose that the ideas 
they have in their minds agree to the thing's existing 
without, and are the same to which the names do pro- 
perly belong. 

1. When the truth of our ideas is judged of by the 
conformity they have to the ideas which other men 
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signify by the same name, they may, any of them, be 
false. But simple ideas are least liable to be so, be- 
cause a man may easily satisfy himself what the simple 
ideas are by the objects they Q,re to be found in : there- 
fore it is seldom that any one mistakes in his names of 
simple ideas, or confounds the names of ideas belong- 
ing to different senses. , 

Complex ideas are more liable to be false, and the 
complex ideas of mixed modes more than those of 
substances; because in substances certain sensible 
qualities serve to distinguish one sort from another ; 
but in mixed modes we are more uncertain ; and in re- 
ferring our ideas to those of other men, called by the 
same name, ours may be false. 

This sort of falsehood is much more familiarly attri- 
buted to our ideas of mixed modes than to any other. 
When a man is said to have a false idea of justice, 
gratitude, or glory, it is because his idea agrees not 
with those of other men. The reason of which is, 
that ideas of mixed modes, being voluntary combina- 
tions of simple ideas, we have nothing else to refer 
these ideas to as a standard, but the ideas of those 
who are thought to use those names ill their most pro- 
per significations. 

2. As to the truth and falsehood. of our ideas, in 
reference to the real existence of things, when that is 
made the standard of their truth, none can be termed 
false, but only complex ideas of substances. 

Simple ideas being such perceptions as God has 
fitted us to receive by external objects, their truth 
consists in nothing else, but in such appearances as 
are produced in us, and must be suitable to those 
powers he has placed in external objects, or else they 
could not be produced in us; and thus, answering 
those powers, they are true ideas. Nor do they be- 
jcome liable to any imputation of falsehood ; for God 
having set them as marks of distinction, whereby we 
may discern one thing from another, it alters not the 
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■atnre of the idea, whether we think the idea of bl«e 
be IB the fiolet its^ or in our Blind only, and only 
the power of producing it by the texture of its parts; 
for the mtme of bine denotes nothing but that mark of 
distinctioB that is in the violet, discernible by our ey«s 
only, whatever it consists in, that bong beyond our 
capacities to know. 

Neither would it carry impntation of fedsehood to 
oar simple ideas, if, by die dmerent structure of our 
organs, it were so ordered that the same object should 
produce in several men's minds different ideas at the 
same time : for since this could never be known, be- 
cause one man*s mind could not pa^ into anoth^ 
man's body, to perceive what appearances were pro- 
duced by these organs ; neither the ideas hereby, nor 
the names, would be at all confounded, or any false- 
hood be in either. 

From what has been said concerning our simple 
ideas, I think it evident that none of them can be 
false in respect of things existing without us. Neither 
can our complex ideas of modes, in reference to the 
essence of any thing really existing, be false; be- 
cause complex ideas have no reference to any pattern 
existing or made by nature : but our complex ideas of 
substances being referred to patterns in things them- 
selves, may be false. They are false, 1. when they 
put together simple ideas which, in the real existence 
of things, have no union : 2. when, from any collee- 
tion of simple ideas, which always exist together, there 
is separated any other simple idea which is constantly 
joined with them. 

Though, in compliance with the ordinary way of 
speaking, I have showed on what ground our ideas 
may be true or false, yet, if we look a little nearer 
into the matter, it is from some judgment that the 
mind makes that it is true or false : for truth and false- 
hood being never without affirmation or negation, where 
signs are joined or separated, tnith lies in so joining 
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or separating these signs, as the things they stand for 
do in themselves' agree or disagree ; and falsehood in 
the contrary. 

Any idea, then, whether conformable or not to the 
existence of things, or to other, men's ideas, cannot 
for this alone be called false ; but the falsehood is, 

1. When the mind having any idea, it judges it the 
same that is in other men's minas signified by the same 
name, when indeed it is not : 2. when having a com* 
plex idea made up of such a collection of simple ones 
as nature never put together, it judges it to agree to a 
species of creatures really existing : 3. when in its 
complex idea it -has united a number of simple ideas 
that exist together in some sorts of creatures, butiias 
left out others as much inseparable, and judges this 
to be a complete idea of a sort of things, which really 
it is not : 4. the mistake is greater, when I judge 
that this complex idea contains in it the real essence 
of any body existing. * 

• To conclude, a man having no notion of any thing 
without him, but by the idea he has of it in his mind, 
he may make an idea neither answering the reality of 
things, nor agreeing to the ideas commonly signified 
by other people's words ; but cannot make a wrong or 
false idea of a thing which is no otherwise known to 
him but by the idea he has of it. Our ideas may be 
called right or wrong, according as they agree or dis- 
agree to those patterns to which they are referred. 
Truth or falsehood will, I think, scarce agree to 
them, but as they contain in them some mental pro- 
position. ' 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Of the Association of Ideas. 

We are apt enough to discover and condemn the 
extravagances of other men in their opinions, reason- 
ingSy and actions^ though we are almost always blind 
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to much greater faults of a similar nature in ouradTes. 
This does not proceed wholly from self-love ; for in- 
genuous men are frequently guilty of it. It is usually 
attributed to education and prejudice, for the most 
part truly, though that does not show distinctly 
whence the disease arises. Education is often rightly 
assigned the cause, and prejudice is a good general 
name for the thing itself; but we must look, farther 
for the original cause of this sort of madness, which, 
though a harsh name, is really the proper one for this 
opposition to reason. 

There is scarcely a man so free from it, as that if he 
were to argue or act usually as he does occasionally, 
even when not under the power of unruly passion, 
he would not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil 
conTersation ; and, indeed, inquiring by the by into 
the nature of madness, I founa it to spring from the 
Tery same root as the unreasonableness we are here 
sp^Jung of. Some of our ideas have a natural con- 
nexion \% ith one another, and it is the office and excel- 
lence of our reason, to keep them united in that cor- 
respondence which is founded in their peculiar beings. 
There is another connexion of ideas wholly owing to 
chance or custom ; ideas in themselves not at all re- 
lated, come to be so united in some men's minds, that 
one no sooner comes into the understanding than its 
associate appears with it ; and when there are more 
than two so united, the whole set always show them- 
selves together. This combination of ideas is either 
voluntary or casual; and so varies in different men 
according to their difference of inclination, education, 
interest, &c. 

Custom settles habits of thinking in the understand- 
ing, as well as of determining m the will, and of 
moving in the body ; all which seem to be but trains 
of motion in the animal spirits, which when once set 
a going, continue in the same track they have been 
used to till the motion becomes easy, and as it were 

Locke* jij 
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natural. As far as we can comprehend tbinkiag; 
thas ideas seem to be produced in our minds; or if 
not, this may serve to explain their following one an* 
other in an habitoal train, when once put into a certain 
track, as well as it does to explain such motions of the 
body. A musician used to any tune will find the ideas 
of the notes follow one anotlier, and his fingers strike 
the key^ orderly, without any care or attention. To 
such associations of ideas may be attributed most of 
the sympathies and antipathies observable in men, 
which work as strongly, and produce as regular efiects 
as if they were natural ; and are therefore called so, 
though at first they had no other original than the 
accidental connexion of two ideas, which either the 
strength of the first impression, or future indulgence 
so united, that they afterwards appear in the mind as 
one idea. Some of our antipathies indeed are truly 
natural, depending on our original constitution, and 
born with us; but many which we think natural, 
might be traced to early impressions of which we took 
no notice. The name of honey excites immediately 
ideas of dislike and sickness in the mind of a grown 
person who has been surfeited with it ; but then he 
knows the origin of this indisposition : had it been 
given him when a child, the same effects would have 
followed, but he would have mistaken the cause, and 
counted the antipathy natural. I do not mention this 
for the purpose of distinguishing nicely between na- 
tural and acquired antipathies, but to prevent the 
undue connexion of ideas in the minds of young peo- 
ple, who are most susceptible of lasting impressions ; 
and this connexion of ideas tends more than anything 
to give a wrong bias to our natural and moral actions, 
to our passions, reasonings, and notions. The idea of 
goblins has no more connexion with darkness than 
light; but if you once raise the two ideas together in 
the mind of a child, he may never be able to separate 
them so long as he lives. A man receives an injury 
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from another, and associates so strongly the ideas of 
the man and the pain he suffered from him, that he 
scarcely distinguishes them, but has as much an aver^ 
sion for the one as for the other ; thus slight occasions 
often foeget hatred and continue quarrels. A maa 
suffers pam in a certain place, and though these ideas 
have in nature no connexion, yet the idea of the place 
brings with it that of the pain, and he can as little bear 
the one as the other. 

Reason cannot relieve us from the effects of this 
combination ; and time cures certain affections which 
reason cannot prevail over. When the death of a 
child has destroyed the comfort of its mother, the con- 
solations of reason are vain, till time has separated the 
idea of the enjoyment and its loss, from the idea of 
the child returning to her memory ; and therefore some, 
in whom the union of these ideas is never dissolved, 
carry an incurable sorrow to their graves. 

A gentleman, who had been cured of madness by a 
very severe operation, owned the cure to be the greatest 
obligation he could have received, but could never 
bear the sight of the operator. Many children so as- 
sociate the pain of correction with a book at school, 
that that book ever after is their aversion. Many other 
instances of the power of the accidental association of 
ideas to render things disgusting might be enumerated. 

Intellectual habits thus contracted are not less fre- 
quent and powerful, though less observed. Let cus- 
tom, from the very childhood, have joined figure, and 
shape to the idea of God, and what absurdities will 
that mind be liable to about the Deity ! Let the idea 
of infallibility be inseparably joined to any person, 
and the existence of one body in two places at the same 
time shall be believed whenever he dictates it. Some 
such wrong and unnatural combinations of ideas will 
be found to establish the irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween different sects of philosophy and religion ; for 
we must allow some of them at least to pursue truth 
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sincerely. Some independent ideas then of no alliance 
to one another^ must be so coupled in their minds by 
education, custom, and the constant din of their party, 
that they always appear together and operate like one 
idea. This gives sense to jargon, demonstration to 
absurdities,,, and consistency to nonsense ; and is the 
foundation of the greatest, I had almost said, of all 
the errors in the world. It is at least the most dan- 
gerous one, since it hinders men from seeing and exa- 
mining. 

Having thus given an account of our ideas, I intend 
to show immediately the use made of them by the un- 
derstanding ; but I now find that there is so close a 
connexion between ideas and words, that it is impos- 
sible to speak clearly of our knowlege, which all con- 
.sists in propositions, without first considering the nature, 
use, and signification of language. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of Words or Language in General. 

God having designed man for a sensible creature« 
gave him language, as the great instrument and com- 
mon tie of society. Man therefore had by nature 
organs fit to frame articulate sounds, or words ; but as 
these are not sufficient for language, he is enabled to 
use these sounds as signs of internal conceptions ; so. 
that the ideas of men's minds may be mutually com- 
municated. Yet did not this render words sufficiently 
useful : sounds must not only be the signs of ideas, 
but must comprehend several particular ideas ; for to 
denote every particular thing by a distinct name, would 
multiply words so as to perplex their use; wherefore, 
general terms were invented to make one word denote 
a multitude of particular existences. This advan- 
tageous use of signs was obtained only by the differ- 
ence of the ideas they were made signs of. Some 
words, instead of denoting any ideas, denote the ab- 
sence of many or all ideas, as in Latin nihil: in 
English, 'ignorance,' 'barrenness.' We cannot properly 
say that these negative or privative words signify no. 
ideas, for then they would be insignificant sounds; but 
relating to positive ideas, they denote their absence. 
It may lead us a little towards the original of all our 
knowlege to remark the great dependence of our words 
on common sensible ideas; how words derived from 
o'bvious sensible ideas are transferred to more abstnise 
significations, and denote actions and notions quite re- 
mote from sense ; thus the words ' imagine,* ' apprehend,' 
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* comprehend/ * conceive,' * disgust/ * disturbance/ 
'tranquillity/ are taken from the operations of sensible 
things, and applied to modes of thinking. The primary 
signification of spirit is breath, of angel a messenger : 
and doubtless, in all languages* names standing for things 
that fall not under the notice of our senses, originated 
in sensible ideas. Hence we may guess what kinds of 
notions they were which filled the minds of the be- 
ginners of languages; and how nature^ even in the 
naming of things, suggested to men unawares the ori- 
ginals add principles of all tlieir knowlege. Front 
sensfCjfle objects men borrowed words to express the 
operations of their minds; and these being the only 
sources of their ideas, they were furnished with all the 
materials of knowlege. But tp understand better the 
Bse and force of language, as subservient to knowlege, 
we shall consider, 1. To what, in theuseoflanguage, 
names are immediately applied. 2. I^isce all, except 
proper immes, are general, we must consider what the 
sorts and kinds, that is the species and genera of things, 
are, wherein they consist, and how they come to be 
made. By these means we shall better discover the 
right use of words, the natural advantages and defects 
of language, and the remedies that ought to be used 
for avoiding the inconveniences of obscurity or uncer- 
tainty in the signification of words ; without which it 
is impossible to discourse with any clearness or order 
concerning knowlege ; for knowlege being conversant 
About propositions, and those most commonly universal 
ones, has a greater connexion with vrords than is per- 
haps suspected. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Signification of Words. 

Though man has a variety of thoughts, from ^hich 
profit and delight might be received, yet they are all 
within his own heart invbible to others. The comfort 
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and adTantage of society not beiog to be had without 
the comma aication of thought, it was necessary that 
men should have some external signs whereby those 
invisible ideas might be made known to others. For 
this purpose nothing was so fit as articulate sounds. Thus 
vre may conceive bow words came to be made use of 
by men as the signs of their ideas, not by any natural 
connexion between particular sounds and certain ideas, 
for then there would be but one language among men ; 
but by a voluntary imposition, whereby such a word is 
arbitrarily the mark of such an idea. 

The u^ men have of these marks being to i^ord 
their thoughts, or to lay them before others, words in 
their primary signification stand for nothing but the 
ideas in the mind of him that uses them ; and the end of 
speech is to make known his ideas to the hearer. 
Words being voluntary signs, they cannot be voluntary 
signs imposed by him on things he knows not. That 
would be to make them signs of nothing, sounds with- 
out signification. A child noticing nothing in a sub-* 
stance called gold but the yellow color, applies the 
word gold only to his own idea of that color,, and 
therefore calls the same color in a peacock's tail gold : 
another adds great weight to the color ; and another 
adds fusibility and malleability to these. The word 
gold equally expresses the idea of each person, but in 
each case denotes a different idea. 

But though words can properly signify nothing but 
the ideas in the mind of the speaker, yet m^n secretly 
refer them to two other things. 1. They suppose their 
words to be marks of the ideas in, the minds of other 
men^ else they could not be understood. But men 
usually stand not to examine whether the idea which 
they, and those they discourse with, have in their 
minds, be the same; they think it enough that they 
use the word in the common acceptation of the lan- 
guage. 
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2. They often suppose their words to stand also for 
the reality of things ; and thus bring unavoidable con« 
fusion and obscurity into their signification. 

Concerning words it is also to be considered, l.That 
they being the signs of ideas, there comes by constant 
use to be such a connexion between certain sounds 
and the ideas they stand for, that the names heard as 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects themselveis 
did actually affect the senses. 2. That though th6 
signification of words are the ideas in the mind of the 
speaker, yet because by familiar use we have certain 
articulate sounds readily on our tongues, and are not 
always careful to examine their signification, it often 
happens that men set their thoughts more on words 
than things. But as far as i^ords are of use, so far 
there is a constant connexion between the sound and 
the idea, and a designation that the one stands for the 
other. And every man has so inviolable a liberty to 
make words stand for what idea he pleases, that no 
one hath the power to make others have the same ideas 
in their minds that he has, when they use the same 
words that he does ; and therefore Augustus himself^ 
in the possession of that power which ruled the world, 
acknowleged he could not make a new Latin word ; 
which was as much as to say, that he could not arbi- 
trarily appoint what idea any sound should be a sign of 
in the mouths and common language of his subjects. 
Common use by a tacit consent appropriates certain 
ideas to certain sounds in all languages, which so far 
limits the signification of that sound, that unless a man 
applies it to the same idea he does not speak properly; 
and unless a man's words excite the same ideas in th6 
hearer, which he makes them stand for in speaking, he 
does not speak intelligibly. 
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CHAPTER III. 
General Tenns. 

All things that exist being particulars, it may be 
thought reasonable that words should be so too. Yet 
the greatest part of words in all languages are gene- 
ral terms. 

1. It is impossible that every particular thing should 
have a distinct peculiar name : tor the signification of 
words depending on the connexion which the mind 
makes between its ideas and the signs of them, it is 
necessary that the mind should have distinct ideas of 
things and the names applied to them ; but it is be« 
yond the human capacity to retain distinct ideas of all 
the particular things we meet with. 

2. If It were possible, it would yet be useless. Men 
use names only that they may be understood, which is 
only done when by use or consent the sound I make 
excites in another man's mind the idea I apply to it 
in mine. This cannot be done by names applied to 
particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in 
my mind, the names could not be significant to an* 
other who was not acquainted with those particular 
things. 

3. Yet granting this feasible, yet a distinct name 
for every particular thing would be of no use for the 
improvement of knowlege ; which, founded in particu* 
lars, enlarges itself to general views, to which things, 
reduced into sorts under general names, are properly 
subservient. Use requires these oiames, and the mind 
can contain them ; yet where convenience demands it^ 
as in the human species, men having to do most with 
men, each particular object obtains a distinct denomi* 
nation. Hence cities, rivers, mountains, and fre- 
quently horses, &c. have particular names. 

, The next thing to be considered is how general words 
come to be made. Words become general by being 
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made the signs of general ideas, and ideas become 
general by separating them from the circumstances of 
time, place, and any other ideas that may determine 
them to this or that particular existence. By this way 
of abstraction they are made capable of representing 
^ore individuals than one, each of which, having in it 
8 conformity to that abstract idea, is, as we say, of 
that sort. 

To deduce this a little more distinctly; — there is 
nothing more evident than that the ideas of the persons 
children converse with are like the persons themselves, 
only particular. The names they give them are first 
coBfined to these individuals. Afterwards, when time 
and acquaintance have made them observe that there 
are many other things, that in some agreements of 
shape and other (qualities resemble the persons they 
have been used to, they frame an idea which they find 
those many particulars do partake in, to which they 
give the name of man ; and thus they come to have a 
general name and a general idea. 

By the same way that they come by the general 
name of man, they advance to more general names 
and notions : for observing that several things which 
differ from the idea of man, have certain qualities in 
which' they agree with man, by retaining those quali- 
ties and uniting them into one idea, they have again an- 
other and more general idea : which new idea is made 
by leaving out some of the properties of man, and re- 
taining only a body with life, sense, and spontaneous 
motion, comprehended under the name animal. 

He th^ thinks general natures or notions any thing 
else but such abstract ideas of more complex ones, 
taken at first from particular existences, will be at a 
loss where to find them. Of the complex ideas, sig- 
nified by the names roan and horse, leaving out those 
particulars wherein they differ, and retaining those 
only in which they agree, and of these making a new 
idea^ and giving the name animal to it, one has a more 
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general term that comprehends with man seFeral other 
creature^. The whole mystery of genera and species^ 
which make sach a noise in the schools, is nothing else 
but abstract ideas more or less comprehensive, with 
ilames annexed to them. 

This may show us why in defining words we make 
use of the genus, or next general word which compre- 
hends it ; which is to save the labor of enumerating the 
several simple ideas which the next general word stands 
{or. But though defining by the genus be the shortest 
way, it may be doubted whether it be the best. It is 
not the only, and so not absolutely necessary. For 
definition being nothing but making another understand 
by words what idea the term defined stands for, a de- 
finition is best made by enumerating those simple ideas 
that are contained in the signification of the term de« 
fined. For to one who desired to know what idea the 
word man stood for, if it should be said that man was 
a solid extended substance, having life, sense, spon- 
taneous motion, and the faculty of rea86ning ; I doubt 
not the meaning of the term man would be as well 
understood as when it is defined to be a rational 
animal. 

To return, it is plain that general and universal are 
the inventions of the understanding, made by it for its 
own use« and concern only signs, whether words or 
ideas. When therefore we quit particulars, the gene- 
rals that remain are only creatures of our own making, 
their general nature being nothing but the capacity 
they are put into by the understanding of signifying 
many particulars : for the signification they have 
is nothing but a relation, that by the mind of man is 
added to them. 

The next thing to be considered is, what kind of 
signification general words have. They do not signify 
one particular thing, for then they would be but proper 
names, nor do they signify a plurality, for man and 
men .woul<il then signify the same, and the grammatical 
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distinction of numbers be useless. That which they 
signify is a sort of things, and the essences of the sorts 
or species of things are nothing else but these abstract 
ideas. For haying the essence of any species being 
that which makes any thing to be of that species, and 
the conformity to the idea to which the name is annexed^ 
being that which gives a right to the name, the having 
the essence, and the having that conformity, must 
needs be the same thing ; since to be of any species, 
and to have a right to the name of that species, is all 
one. 

• I do not deny that nature makes many things alike; 
but yet we may say that the sorting of them under 
names is the workmanship of the understanding, taking 
occasion, from the similitude it observes among them, 
to make abstract general ideas, and to use them as 
patterns to which particular things agree. And when 
general names have any connexion with particular 
beings, these abstract ideas are the medium that unites 
them ; so that the essences of species neither are nor 
can be any thing but those precise abstract ideas we 
have in our own minds. And therefore the supposed 
real essences of substances, if different from our abs- 
tract ideas, cannot be the essences of the species we 
rank things into: for two species may be one as 
rationally as two different essences be the essence of 
one species. 

. Nor will any one wonder that these essences are 
the workmanship of the understanding, who considers 
that complex ones are often in several men different 
collections of simple ideas. Nay, even in substances, 
where their abstract ideas seem to be taken from the 
things themselves, they are not constantly the same, 
it hieiving been doubted whether the foBtus were a man, 
so far as that it hath been debated whether it were or 
were not to be nourished and baptized. So that in 
truth every distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence, 
^ut since the essences of things are thought by somt^ 
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to be wholly unlcDOwn, it may not be amiat to con- 
sider the several significations of the word essence. 

1. The proper original signification of the word, as 
is evident from the formation of it, is the being of any 
thing, whereby it is what it is : thus the internal con«> 
stitution of things, whereon their discoverable qualities 
depend, may be called their essence. 

2. The most familiar use of the word essence is its 
application to the artificial constitution of genus and 
species, and then it denotes that abstract idea with 
which any class of things agrees. 

These two sorts of essences may be termed real and 
nominal. 

The name of any kind or sort of things always ex- 
presses the nominal essence. Concerning the real es- 
sence of substances there are two opinions. Some use 
the word essence for they know not what ; and sup- 
pose a certain number of essences, according to which 
all natural things are made, and of which each par^ 
takes, so as to be of this or that species. Others, more 
rationally, suppose all natural things to have a real 
but unknown constitution of their insensible parts^ 
whence are derived those sensible qualities by which 
we distinguish them into sorts. The former of these 
notions has, I think, very much perplexed the know- 
lege of natural things. The frequent production of 
monsters in all the species of animals is a difficulty 
that cannot consist with this hypothesis ; since it is as 
impossible that two things, partaking of the same 
real essence, should have different properties, as that 
the properties of two circles should be different. Be- 
sides, the supposition of unknown essences is so wholfy 
useless, as to be a sufficient reason for our rejecting it, 
and contenting ourselves with such essences as come 
within the reach of our knowlege, which, when se- 
riously considered, will be found to be nothing else than 
those abstract complex ideas to which we have an- 
nexed distinct general names. The real and nominal 
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essence is the same in simpie ideas and modes* but 
different in substances : tiius, a figure including a ^nce 
between three lines, is the real as well as nominal 
essence of a triangle ; it being not only the abstract 
idea, to which the general name is annexed, but the 
very being of the thing itself, the foundation from 
which all its properties flow :- whereas, the two es<- 
sences oi the ring on my finger are apparently differ- 
ent ; for the real constitution of its inseparable parts, 
on which depend the properties of color, weight, fusi«- 
biiity, &c. makes it gold ; which name is therefore its 
nominal essence. We. are told that essences are all 
ingenerable and incorruptible : now this cannot be true 
of the real constitutions of things, which begin and 
perish with the things themselves ; for all things that 
exist, except their Author, are liable to change. What 
is grass to-day, is to-morrow the flesh of a sheep, and 
soon becomes part of a man, where it is evident that 
the real essence perishes with each change. 

But essences considered as ideas established in the 
mind, with names annexed, are supposed to remain the 
same, whatever mutations the particular substances are 
liable to. The ideas of man and horse remain the 
same, whatever change the species may undergo ; so 
that the essence of a species may remain safe and en- 
tire, without the existence of one individual of the 
kind. Were there now no circle actually existing in 
the world, the idea annexed to the name would not 
cease to be what it is, and to show what figure has a 
right to the name of circle. Though there had never 
been in nature such a beast as an unicorn, yet sup- 
posing the name to denote a complex abstract idea 
that has no inconsistency in itself, the essence of an 
unicorn is as intelligible, and the idea as permanent, 
as that of a man. Hence it is evident that the doctrine 
of the immutability of essences proves them to be only 
abstract ideas ; and is founded on the relation esta- 
blished between them and certain sounds as signs of 
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them, wbich will always be trne, as long as the same 
name can have the same signification. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 

Though words signify nothing immediately but ideas 
in the mind of the speaker, yet we shall find that the 
names of simple ideas, mixed modes, and natural sub- 
stances have each of them something peculiar. 

1. The names of simple ideas and substances intimate 
some real existence; but the names of mixed modes 
terminate in the idea that is in the mind. 

2. The names of simple ideas and modes signify 
always the real as well as nominal essence of their 
species; but the names of natural substances, signify 
rarely, if ever, any thing but the nominal essences of 
those species. 

3. The names of simple ideas are not capable of 
any definitions, the names of all complex ideas are. It 
has not hitherto, as I know, been taken notice of by 
any body, what words are, and what are not, capable 
of being defined, whilst some demand definitions of 
terms that cannot be defined, and others rest satisfied 
with an explication made by a more general word and 
its restriction, when after such definition, those who 
hear it have no more a clear conception of the meaning 
of the word than they had before. 

I will not trouble myself to prove that if the terms 
of one definition were still to be defined by others, 
the process would be infinite ; but I shall show from 
the nature of ideas, and the signification of words, why 
some names can, and others cannot be defined, and 
which they are. 

1 think it is agreed that a definition is the showiag , 
the meaning of one term by others not synonimous. 
The names of simple ideas are incapable of being de- 
fined, because the several terms of a definition signi- 
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fying several ideas, they can by do means refHresent 
an idea which has no composition at all. The not 
observing this difference in our ideas and their names, 
has produced that eminent trifling in the schools which 
is so easy to be observed in the definitions they give 
us of some few of these simple ideas. What more ex- 
quisite jargon than their definition of motion; 'the 
act of a being in power, as far forth as in power ?' 
Nor have modern philosophers, who have endeavored 
to throw off the jargon of the schools, succeeded much 
better in defining simple ideas. The atomists, who 
define motion to be a passage from one place to another, 
what do they more than put one synonimous word for 
another? For is it not as significant to say passage is 
motion, as to say motion is passage ? Nor is the 
Cartesian definition any better ; ' the successive ap- 
plication of the parts of the superficies of one body to 
those of another.' 

* Tbe act of perspicuous, as far forth as perspicuous,' 
is another peripatetic definition of a simple idea, which, 
though not more absurd than that of motion, yet betrays 
its insignificance more plainly, because experience will 
convince any one that it cannot make the word light 
to be at all understood by a blind man. Those who 
tell us that light is a great number of globules striking 
briskly at the bottom of the eye, speak more intelli- 
gibly than the schools; but these words, how well 
soever understood, could not communicate the idea of 
light to a man born blind. For the cause of any sen- 
sation, and the sensation itself, in all the simple idea^ 
of one sense, are two ideas as different as can be ; and 
therefore the Cartesiansdistinguish very rightly between 
light itself, as a cause, and the sensation it produces. 

Simple ideas are only to be got by those impressions 
which objects make on our minds by the proper inlets 
appointed to each sort. If not received in this way 
no words will explain them : for words being sounds, 
can produce in us no other simple ideas than of those 
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Tery sounds. For to hope to produce an idea of fight 
or color, by a sound however formed, is to expect that 
sounds should be visible and colors audible, and to 
make the ears do the office of all the other senses ; 
which is all one as to say that we might taste, smell, 
and see by the ears, a sort of philosophy worthy 
of Sancho Pan9a, who had the faculty to see Dulcinea 
by hearsay. A studious blind man, who had mightily 
beat his head about visible objects, and made use of 
the explication of his books and friends to understand 
those names of light and colors which often came in 
his way, bragged one day that he understood what 
scarlet signified ; and on his friend demanding what 
scarlet was? the blind man answered. It was like 
the sound of a trumpet. Just such an understand- 
ing of the name of any other simple idea will he have, 
who hopes to get it only from a definition, or other 
words made use of to explain it. 

The case is quite otherwise in complex ideas, which 
consisting of several simple ones, it is in the power of 
words standing for the several ideas that make that 
composition, to imprint complex ideas on the mind 
which were never there before, and may be defined, 
provided that none of the terms of the definition stand 
for any such simple ideas, which he, to whom the expli- 
cation is made, has never yet had in his thoughts. 
Thus the word statue may be explained to a blind man 
by other words, when picture cannot ; his senses having 
given him the idea of figure, but not of colors ; which 
words therefore cannot excite in him. 

He that should use the word rainbow to one who 
knew the colors, but had not seen the phenomenon, 
might define the word so as to make it understood : 
but that definition could never make a blind man un- 
derstand it. 

When by means of experience we have our mind* 
stored with simple ideas, and know the names for them, 
then we are in a condition to define : but when any 
Locke. O 
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term stands for a simple idea that a man has never yet 
had in his mind, it is impossible by words to make 
known its meaning to him. 

But the names of simple ideas, though undefinable,, 
are generally less doubtful than those of mixed mode.<» 
and substances ; because standing for one simple per- 
ception, men for the most part agree in their significa- 
tion. There is not a multiplicity of simple ideas to 
be put together, which makes the doubtfulness in the 
names of mixed modes, nor a supposed unknown 
essence, which makes the difficulty in the names of 
substances. 

This farther may be observed concerning simple 
ideas and their names, that they have but few ascents 
in lineapredicamentali, as it is called, that is, from the 
lowest species to the highest genus; for the lowest 
species being but one simple idea, nothing can be left 
out of it, so that it shall agree with some other simple 
idea in a common name. Nothing can be left out of 
the ideas of white and red to make them agree in ap-> 
pearance, and so have a common name ; but the com-* 
plex idea of man, leaving out his rationality, agrees 
with brute in the more general idea and name of ani- 
mal. When, to avoid enumerations, men would com- 
prehend several simple ideas under one name, they use 
a word which denotes the mode of acquiring them ; for 
to comprehend white, red, and yellow under the name 
of color, signifies that such ideas are acquired by sight: 
but to comprehend both colors, sounds, and the like 
simple ideas under a more general term, they use a 
word which signifies all such as we acquire by only 
one sense. And so the general term quality, in its 
ordinary acceptation, comprehends colors^ sounds, 
tastes, smells, and tangible qualities, with distinction 
from extension, number, motion, pleasure and pain« 
which make impressions on the mind, and introduce 
their ideas by more senses than one. The names of 
simple ideas, substances, and mixed modes have also 
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this diifereiice ; that those of mixed modes stand for 
ideas perfectly arbitrary ; those of substances are not^ 
perfectly so, but refer to a pattern, though with some' 
latitude; and those of simple ideas are not arbitrary at 
all. The names of simple modes differ little from 
those of simple ideas. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 

The names of mixed modes stand for species of 
things, each of which has its essence. The essences of 
these species are nothing but abstract ideas to which the 
name is annexed. Thus far the names and essences of 
mixed modes have nothing but what is common to 
them with other ideas: but taking a nearer survey, 
we shall find that they have something peculiar which 
may deserve our attention. 

Abstract ideas, or the essences of the several species 
of mixed modes, are made by the understanding, 
wherein they differ from simple ideas, which are only 
received from objects presented to the mind. In the 
next place, they are not only made, but made arbitra- 
rily, wherein they differ from those of substances, which' 
carry with them the supposition of some real being. 
But in its complex ideas of mixed modes the mind 
follows not the existence of things exactly, nor does, 
it verify them by patterns containing such peculiar 
compositions in nature. 

To understand this aright we must consider wherein 
this making of these complex ideas consists ; that it is 
not in making new ideas, but putting together those 
which the mind had before: wherein the mind, 1. 
chooses a certain number ; 2. gives them a connexion ;^ 
3. ties them together by a name. 

Nobody can doubt but thatthese ideas of mixed modes 
are Toluntarily made by the mind, independent of any 
original patterns in nature, who will reflect that this 
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sort of complex ideas may be made and have names, 
and a species be constituted, before any individuals of 
the species ever existed. The ideas of sacrilege and 
adultery might be framed before either of them was 
committed ; and we cannot doubt that lawmakers 
have often made laws about species of actions that were 
only the creatures of their own understanding ; and 
nobody can deny but that the resurrection was a spe- 
cies of mixed modes in the mind before it existed. 

A little looking into these mixed modes will satisfy 
us that the mind makes them the essence of a certain 
species, without regulating itself by any connexion 
they have in nature. For what greater connexion has 
the idea of a man than the idea of a sheep with kill- 
ing; that this was made a particular species of action, 
signified by the word murder, and the other not ? Or 
what union is there in nature, between the idea of 
the relation of a father with killing, than that of a son 
or neighbor, that those are combined into one com- 
plex idea, and thereby made the essence of the dis- 
tinct species parricide, while the other make no distinct 
species at all ? It is evident then that the mind by its 
free choice gives a connexion to a certain number of 
ideas, which in nature have no more union with one 
another than others it leaves out. 

But though these complex ideas are made by the 
mind with great liberty, yet they are not made at ran- 
dom; and though not always copied from nature, yet 
they are always suited to the end for which they are 
made. The use of language is by short sounds to sig- 
nify general conceptions. In making mixed modes 
men therefore have had regard to such combinations as 
they had occasion to mention to one another. It suf- 
fices that men make and name so many complex ideas 
of these mixed modes, as they find they have occasion 
to have names for in the ordinary occurrence of their 
affairs. If they join to the idea of killing, the idea of 
father or mother, and so make a distinct species from 
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killing a man's son or neighbor, it is because of the 
different heinousness of the crime, and the distinct 
punishment due to it; and therefore they find it neces- 
sary to mention it by a distinct name. 

A moderate skill in different languages will easily 
satisfy one of the truth of this, it being so obvi- 
ous to observe great store of words in one language, 
which have not any that answer them in another : 
which shows that the customs of one country have 
given occasion to make complex ideas which other 
people have never collected into specific ideas. The 
terms of our law will hardly find words that answer 
them in the Spanish or Italian : and the versura of 
the Romans, and the corban of the Jews, have no 
words in other languages to answer them. There are 
no ideas more common and less compounded than the 
measure of time, extension, and weight ; and the Latin 
names, hora, pes, libra, are without difficulty rendered 
by the English names hour, foot, pound ; but the 
ideas a Roman annexed to these Latin names were far 
different from those which an Englishman expresses 
by those English ones; and much more is this the 
case in more abstract ideas, such as generally make up 
moral discourses. The reason why I take so particular 
notice of this is, that we may not be mistaken about 
genera and species, and their essences, as if they were 
things regularly made by nature, when they appear to 
be nothing but an artifice of the understanding for 
signifying such collections of ideas as it should have 
occasion to communicate by one general term. 

The near relation that there is between species, 
essences, and their general name, will appear when we 
consider that it is the name that preserves those essen- 
ces and gives them their lasting duration. What a 
vast variety of different ideas does the word triumphuM 
hold together and deliver to us as one species ! With- 
out the name we might have had a description of what 
passed in that solemnity, but it is the word that holds 
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the different parts together in the unity of one com- 
plex idea. Suitable to this, we find, that men speak- 
ing of mixed modes seldom take any other for species 
of them, but such as are set out by name. Var to 
what purpose should the memory charge itself with 
such compositions, unless it were by abstraction to 
inake them general ? And to what purpose make them 
general, unless that they might have names for the 
convenience of discourse? 

Conformable also to what has been said of mixed 
modes, that they are the creatures of the understand- 
ing, we find that their names lead our thoughts to the 
mind, and no farther* When we speak of justice or 
gratitude, our thoughts terminate in the abstract ideas 
of those virtues ; we consider the original patterns as 
being in the mind ; and hence I think it is that these 
essences of the species of mixed modei^ are by a more 
particular name called notions, as by a peculiar right 
appertaining to the understanding. 

Hence we may learn why the complex ideas of mixed 
modes are commonly more compounded and decom- 
pounded than those of natural substances; because 
they being the workmanship of the understanding for 
its own convenience, it often unites into one abstract 
idea things that in their nature have no coherence. 

Another thing we may observe is, that the names 
of mixed modes always signify the real essences of their 
species ; for these abstract ideas not being referred to 
the real existence of things, there is no supposition of 
any thing more signified by that name, but barely the 
implex idea the mind has formed. 

This may also show us why for the most part the 
names of mixed modes are got, before the ideas they 
stand for are perfectly known. What one of a thou- 
sand ever frames the abstract idea of glory and ambi- 
tion before he has heard the names of them ? In simple 
ideas and substances I grant it is otherwise ; which 
being such ideas as have a real existence and union in 
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nature, the ideas or names are got one before the other, 
as it happens. 

What has been said here of mixed modes, is with 
very little dLflference applicable also to relations, which 
•since every man himself may observe, I may spare 
myself the pains to enlarge on, 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Names of Substances. 

The common names of substances, as well as other 
general terms, stand for sorts ; that is, denote a com- 
mon nature in several substances capable of being com- 
prehended in one conception. The measure and 
boundary of each sort, whereby it is distinguished 
from others, is what we call its essence ; so that every 
thing contained in that idea is essential to that sort. 
This I call the nominal essence, to distinguish it from 
that real constitution of substances on which depend 
the nominal essence and properties, and which may be 
called the real essence. The nominal essence of gold 
is a body yellow,, of a certain weight, malleable, fu- 
sible, and fixed ; the real essence is -Che constitution 
of the insensible parts of that body on which those 
qualities depend. 

For though voluntary motion, with sense and reason 
joined to a body of a certain shape, be the complex 
idea of man, yet no one will say that that complex idea 
is the real essence and source of all those operations 
which are found in any individual of that sort. Had 
we such a knowlege of the constitution of man, as it is 
possible angels have, and. as it is certain his Maker 
has, we should have quite another idea of his essence 
.than that which is now contained in our definition of 
that species, be it what it will. 

That essence is considered in particular beings no 
farther than as they are ranked into sorts, appears from 
hence ; that take away the abstract ideas by which 
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we sort individuab, then the thought of any thing 
essential to them instantly vanishes. It is necessary 
for me to be as I am ; God and nature has made me 
fo ; but there is nothing I have that is essential 
to me. A disease may alter my color, a fever may 
take away my memory or reason, an apoplexy leave 
neither sense, understanding, nor life. Other creatures 
of my shape may be made with better or worse facul* 
ties than I have ; and others may have reason in a 
shape dijOferentfrom mine. None of these are essential 
to the one or the other, or to any individual whatever, 
till the mind refers it to some sort or species of things. 
It is in reference to species that this or that quality is 
•aid to be essential. If it be asked, whether it be 
essential to me, or any particular being, to have rea- 
son? I say, no; no more than it is essential to this 
paper to have words on it. But if that particular 
being be to be counted of the sort man, then reason is 
essential, as it is essential to this paper to contain words 
if I will give it the name. Treatise. 

Thus, if the idea of body be bare extension, then so- 
lidity is not essential to body. That therefore and that 
alone is considered as essential, which makes a part 
of the complex idea the name of a sort stands for, 
without which no particular thing can be reckoned of 
that sort, nor be entitled to that name. 

I have often mentioned a real essence distinct from 
a nominal essence. By this real essence I mean the 
real constitution of a thing, which is the foundation of 
the properties that coexist with the nominal essence. 
But essence of this sort supposes a species. Suppo- 
sing the nominal essence of gold to be a body of such 
color and weight, with malleability and fusibility, the 
real essence is the constitution on which these qua- 
lities and their union depend. 

The next thing to be considered is, by which of 
^ose essences are substances determined into species : 
evidently by the nominal essence ; for it is impossible 
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that any thing should determine the sorti^ of things 
which we rank under general names, but that idea 
which that name is designed as a mark for ; which is 
that, as has been shown, which we call the nominal 
essence. 

And that the species of things to us are nothing but 
the ranking them under distinct names, according to 
the complex ideas in us, and not according to the real 
essence in them, is plain from hence ; that we find 
many of the individuals that are ranked into one sort, 
have qualities depending on their real constitution, as 
different from one another, as from others from which 
they are accounted to differ specifically". But if things 
were distinguished into species by their real essences, 
it would be as impossible to find different proper- 
ties in any two individual substances of the same spe- 
cies, as it is to find different properties in two circles 
or two equilateral triangles. 

Nor indeed can we sort things by their real es^ 
sences, because we know them not. There is not so 
contemptible a plant or animal that does not confound 
the most enlarged understanding. When we come to 
examine the stones we tread on or the iron we daily 
handle, we presently find that we can give no reason 
of their several qualities. What makes lead and iron 
malleable, antimony and stones not? And yet how 
infinitely these come short of the fine contrivances and 
inconceivable real essences of plants or animals, every 
one knows. 

Those therefore who have been taught that the se- 
veral species of substances had their distinct internal 
substantial forms, and that it was those forms which 
made the distinction of substances into their true spe- 
cies and genera, were led yet farther out of the way 
by having the mind set on fruitless inquiries after sub- 
stantial forms wholly unintelligible. 

That our ranking substances into species, consists in 
the nominal, not in the real essences, is farther evident 
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from our idea of spirits : for the mind can have no 
other notion of spirit, but by attributing the operations 
it finds in itself to a sort of beings without considera- 
.tion of matter. And even the most advanced notion 
we have of God is but attributing the ideas we have 
got from reflexion to him, in an unlimited degree. 
From reflecting on ourselves we have got the ideas of 
existence, knowlege, power, and pleasure ; and join- 
ing infinity to each of them, we have the complex idea 
of an eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, infinitely wise 
and happy Being. And though we are told there are 
diflerent species of angels, yet we know not how to 
frame distinct specific ideas of them ; not because the 
existence of more than one species of spirits is impos- 
sible, but because having no more simple ideas appli- 
cable to such beings, but those taken from ourselves, 
me can no otherwise distinguish the several species, 
but by attributing these powers to them in a lower or 
higher degree. 

There may be many species of spirits diversified 
from one another by distinct properties whereof we 
have no ideas, as the species of sensible things are dis- 
tinguished fiom one another by qualities which we 
know. That there should be more species of intelli- 
gent creatures above us than of material below us, is 
probable from hence, that in all the visible world we 
see no chasms. All down from us the descent is by 
easy steps. There are some brutes that seem to have 
as much knowlege and reason as some that are called 
men ; and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are so 
nearly joined, that if you take the lowest of the one 
and the highest of the other, there will scarcely be 
perceived any great difference between them ; and so 
on till we come to the lowest and most inorganical 
parts of matter. We have reason then to be per- 
suaded that there are far more species of creatures 
above us than there are beneath, we being in degrees 
of perfection much more remote firom the infinite being 
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of Grod, than we are from the lowest state of being, 
and that which approaches nearest to nothing. 

But to return to the species of corporeal substances. 
If I were to ask whether air and water were two dis- 
tinct species, I should be answered no doubt in the 
affirmative ; but if one bred in Jamaica, who had 
•ncTer seen ice, coming into England, should find the 
'Water that had been put into his basin at night frozen in 
•the morning, would this be a new species to him? It 
would not, any more than congealed jelly, when it is 
•cold, is a distinct species from the same jelly fluid and 
warm. And if this be so, it is plain that our distinct 
iipecies are nothing but distinct complex ideas with 
distinct names annexed to them. 

To distinguish substantial beings into species, ac- 
cording to the supposition, that there are certain pre- 
cise essences, or forms of things, whereby all the indi- 
viduals existing are distinguished into species, it is 
necessary, 1. To be assured that nature designs 
things to partake of certain regulated established 
essences, the models of all things to be produced. 2. 
To know whether nature always attains that essence. 
Irregular births give us reason to doubt of one or both 
of these. 3. It ought to be determined whether mon- 
4Sters be really a distinct species ; for we find some of 
these productions have few of those qualities which are 
supposed to result from the essence of that species 
from whence they are derived. 4. The real essences 
which we distinguish into species ought to be known ; 
that is, we ought to have ideas of them. But since 
we are ignorant in these four points, the supposed real 
es^nces of things stand us not in stead for the distin- 
guishing substances into species. 5-. The only help in 
this case would be, that having framed perfect com- 
plex ideas of the properties of things from their real 
essences, we should thereby distinguish them into 
species : but being ignorant of the real essence, it is 
impossible to know the properties that flow from it. 
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By all which it is clear, that our distinguishing sub- 
stances into species by name is not founded on their 
real essences. But since we have need of general 
words, all we can do is to collect such a number of 
simple ideas as we find united in the things existing, 
and thereof to make one complex idea; which, though 
not the real essence, is yet the specific essence, to 
which the name belongs, and by which we may try the 
truth of these nominal essences. For instance, say 
that the essence of body is extension ; then let us say 
that extension moves, and see how it will look. He 
that should say, that one extension by impulse moves 
another extension, would by the bare expression suffi- 
ciently show the absurdity of such a notion. There- 
fore the essence of body is not bare extension, but an 
extended solid thing ; and to say that an extended 
solid thing moves or impels another, is as intelligible 
as to say body moves or impels. 

There are creatures in the world that have shapes 
like ours, but are hairy, and want language and rea- 
son. There are naturals among us that have our shape, 
but want reason, and some of them language too. If 
it be asked whether these are men or no, the question 
refers only to the nominal essence ; for those to whom 
the definition of the word man agrees are men, and the 
others not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the 
real essence, it is impossible for us to answer, no part 
of that going into our specific ideas. 

Nor let any one say, that the power of propagation 
in animals, and in plants, keeps the supposed real 
species distinct and entire. For granting this to be 
true, it would help us in the distinction of the species 
of things no farther than the tribes of animals and 
vegetables. But even in these it is not sufficient. 

On the whole, it is evident, that it is their own col- 
lections of sensible qualities that men make the essences 
of their several sorts of substances : their internal 
structures are not considered by the greatest part of 
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men ; much less were anysubstantial forms ever thought 
on by any but those who have learned the language of 
the schools. 

But supposing that the real essence of substances 
werediscoTerable, yet we could not think, that ranking 
things under general names was regulated by any thing 
else but their obvious appearances ; since languages in 
all countries have been established long before sciences. 

Since then it is evident that we sort and name sub- 
stances by their nominal, and not by their real essences, 
it is next to be considered how and by whom these 
essences are made. They are eyidently made by the 
mind : for were they made by nature, they could not 
be so various as they obviously are. If the abstract 
idea, to which the name of man is given, were of 
nature's making, it would not be to one animal rati- 
muLle, and to another animalimplume, bipes, latis im- 
guihus. He that annexes the name man to a complex 
idea, made up of sense and spontaneous motion joined 
to a body of such a shape, has thereby one essence of 
the species man ; and he that adds rationality, has 
another essence of the species he calls man ; by which 
means the same individual will be a true man to the 
one, and not to the other. I think there is scarce any 
one will allow this upright figure, so well known, to 
be the essential dijOference of the species man ; and 
yet how far men determine of the sorts of animals, 
rather by their shape than descent, is very visible ; 
since it has been more than once debated whether 
several human foetus should be preserved or received to 
baptism or no, only because of their outward confi-^ 
guration, from the ordinary make of children, without 
knowing whether they were not as capable of reason 
as infants cast in another mould. 

Wherein then consist the precise and unmoveable 
boundaries of that species ? It is plain that there is no 
such thing made by nature. The real essence of that 
or any other sort of substances. w£ know, not, and 
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therefore are so undetermined in our nominal essences, 
that if several men were to be asked concerning some 
oddly-shaped foetus, as soon as born, whether it were 
a man or no, it is past doubt one should meet with 
different answers ; which could not happen, if the 
nominal essences were exactly copied from precise 
boundaries set by nature. I think I may say, that the 
certain boundaries of that species are so far from being- 
determined, and the precise number of simple ideas so 
far from being settled, that material doubts may still' 
arise about it. 

But though these nominal essences of substances 
are made by the mind, they are not yet made so arbi- 
trarily as those of mixed modes. To the making of 
any nominal essence it is necessary, 1. That the ideas 
whereof it consists have such an union as to make but 
one idea. 2. That the ideas so united be exactly the 
same, neither more or less : for if two abstract com- 
plex ideas differ in number or sorts of their component 
parts, they mnke two different, and not one and the 
same essence. In the first of these, the mind, in making 
its complex ideas of substances, only follows nature, 
and puts none together which are not supposed to have 
an union in nature. No one joins the voice of sheep 
with the shape of a hors6 ; or the color of lead, with the 
weight and fixedness of gold, to be complex ideas of 
real substances. Though the mind, in making its com- 
plex ideas of substances, never puts together any that 
are not supposed to coexist, yet the number it combines, 
depends on the care, industry, or fancy of him that 
makes it. Men generally content themselves with 
some few obvious characters, leaving out others per- 
haps as material. In vegetables and animals, an ex- 
tended solid substance of such a certain figure usually, 
serves the turn : for however some men prize their de- 
finition of animal rationale , yet if Balaam's ass had, 
all his life, discoursed as rationally as he once did, I 
doubt whether any would have thought him worthy 
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the name man. As in vegetables and animals it is« 
the shape, so in other bodies it is the color we most fix 
on and are led by. Thus, where we find the color of 
gold, we are apt to imagine all the other qualities com- 
pounded in our complex idea to be there also. 

But though this serves for the usual way of talking, 
yet men are far from having agreed on the precise num- 
ber of simple ideas or qualities belonging to any sort 
of things signified by its name: for most men wanting 
time or inclination for this, content themselves with 
some few obvious appearances of things, thereby to 
distinguish them for the common affairs of life. He 
that shall consider how few words we have yet any 
settled definitions of, may imagine that those forms, 
which there has been so much noise made about, are 
only chimeras which give us no light into the specific 
natures of things ; and he that shall consider how far 
the names of substances are from having significations 
wherein all who use them do agree, will have reason 
to conclude, that though the nominal essences of sub- 
stances are all supposed to be copied from nature, yet 
they are all or most of them very imperfect, since the 
compositions are different in different men. Many- 
substances are so made by nature that they have an 
agreement with one another ; but the sorting of things 
by us being in order to comprehend them under gene- 
ral terms, I cannot see how it can be said that nature' 
sets the boundaries of the species of things. For having 
need of general names for present use, we divide things 
by certain obvious appearances into species, that we 
may under general names communicate our thoughts 
concerning them. 

But however these species pass in conversation, it is 
plain that this complex idea is by different men made 
very differently. The yellow shining color makes gold 
to children ; others add weight, malleableness, and fu- 
sibility ; and others yet other qualities. 

If the number of simple ideas that make the nominal 
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essence of the lowest species or first sorting of indivi* 
duals depends on the mind variously collecting them, 
they do so much more in the comprehensive classii 
called genera. It is visible at first sight that several 
of those qualities that are to be found in the things 
themselves are purposely left out of generical ideas : 
for the mind, in making general ideas to comprehend 
different sorts, puts into its collection only such ideas 
as are common to several sorts. The same conveni- 
ence that made men give the name of gold to several 
parcels of yellow matter coming from Peru and Guinea, 
sets them on making one name that may comprehend 
both gold and silver, and some other bodies; which is 
done by leaving out qualities that are peculiar to each 
sort, and retaining a complex idea made up of those 
that are common to them all. So that in this whole 
business of genera and species, the genus is but a par- 
tial conception of what is in the species, and the species 
but a partial idea of what is to be found in each indi- 
vidual. In all these genera and species there is no 
new thing made, but only more or less comprehensive 
signs, whereby we may be enabled to express. in a few 
syllables great numbers of particular things, as they 
agree in more or less general conceptions which we 
have framed to that purpose. 

This is adjusted to the true end of speech, which is 
to be .the easiest and shortest way of communicating 
our notions. Thus he that would discourse of things 
as they agreed in the complex idea of extension and 
solidity, needed only the word body ; he that would 
join others signified by the words life, sense, and spon- 
taneous motion, needed but use the word animal ; and 
he that had a complex idea of a body with life, sense, 
and motion, with the faculty of reasoning and a certain 
shc^pe joined to it, needed but use the short monosyl- 
lable man. 

From what has been said, it is evident that men 
make sorts of things ; for it being different essences 
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alone that make different species, it is plain that thqy 
who make those abstract ideas, which are the nominal 
essences, do thereby make the species. This in short 
then is the case ; Nature makes many particular things 
which do agree one with another in many sensible qua- 
lities; and men taking occasion from the qualities 
wherein they observe several individuals to agree, 
range them into sorts, in order to their naming, for the 
convenience of comprehensive signs. 

From what has been said it will follow, that each 
abstract idea with a name to it makes a distinct spe- 
cies. How much the making of species and genera is 
in order to general names, and how much general 
names are necessary to the completing of a species, will 
appear in a very familiar example. A silent and a 
striking watch are but one species to those who have 
but one name for them ; but he that has the name of 
watch for one and clock for the other, and distinct 
complex ideas, to which those names belong, to him 
they are different species. But if any one will make 
minuter divisions from differences that he knows in the 
int^nal frame of watches, and to such precise complex 
ideas give names that shall prevail, they will then be 
new species to them who have those ideas with names 
to them. 

Hence we see the reason why, in the species of arti- 
ficial things, there is generally less confusion and un- 
certainty than in natural; because an artificial thing 
being a production of man which the artificer designed, 
and therefore well knew the idea of, the name of it is 
supposed to stand for no other idea, nor to import any 
other essence, than what is certainly to be known and 
easy to be apprehended. 

Artificial things are of a distinct species as well 
as natural ; for they are plainly and orderly ranked 
into sorts with general names annexed to them, as dis- 
tinct one from another as those of natural substances. 
This b farther to be observed concerning substances , 
Locke. P 
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that they alone, of all our several sorts of ideas, have 
proper names, whereby one only particular thing is 
signified; because in simple ideas, modes, and rela- 
tions, it seldom happens that men have occasion to 
mention often this or that particular when it is absent. 
Besides, the greatest part of mixed modes, being ac- 
tions which perish in their birth, are not capable of a 
lasting duration, as substances, which are the actors. - 

It is difficult to lead another by words into the 
thoughts of things stripped of those specific differences 
we give them; which things if I name not, I say 
nothing ; and if I do name them, I rank them into 
some sort. Let me endeavor by an example to make 
the different consideration the mind has of specific 
names and ideas, a little more clear, and to show how 
. the complex ideas of modes are referred sometimes to 
archetypes in the minds of others, and sometimes to no 
archetypes at all. Let me also show how the mind 
refers its ideto of substances, either to the substances 
themselves, or to the signification of their names. 

Let us suppose Adam as a grown man, with all 
things new about him, and no other faculties but what 
one of this age has now. He observes Lamech to be 
melancholy, and imagines it to be from a suspicion 
that his wife has too much kindness for another man. 
Adam tells these thoughts to Eve, and desires her to 
take care that Adah commit not folly. In these dis- 
courses he makes use of two new words, kinneak and 
niouph. In time, Adam finds Lamech's trouble to 
proceed from having killed a man. But the two 
names, kinneah and niouph, the one standing for the 
husband's suspicion, and the other for the wife's dis- 
loyalty, lost not their significations. Here were two 
distinct complex ideas of mixed modes with names to 
them. Wherein consisted the essences of these two 
distinct species of action ? It consisted in a precise 
combination of simple ideas, different in one from the 
other. The complex idea in Adam's mipd which he 
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called kinneah, was adequate, because it was a coiii« 
bination of simple ideas, without regard to any arche- 
type. His own choice having made that combination, 
it had in it all he intended it should. 

These words, kinneah and niauph, by degrees grew 
into common use, and then the case was somewhat 
altered. Adam's children had the same power that he 
had to make complex ideas, and to make what sounds 
they pleased the signs of them : but the use of names 
being to make our ideas known to others, this can only 
be done when the same sign stands for the same idea 
in two who converse together. Those children of 
Adam, therefore, who found the two words kinneah 
and niouph in use, must conclude they stood for some- 
thing. If therefore tiiey would use the words as names 
of species already established, they were obliged to 
conform the ideas in their minds signified by these 
names, to the ideas they stood for in the minds of 
others, as to their patterns ; and then their ideas of 
these complex modes were liable to be inadequate, as 
not being conformable to the ideas in other men*s minds 
using the same names. 

Let us now consider, after the same manner, the names 
of substances. One of Adam's sons finds a glittering 
substance, which he carries to Adam, who finds it to 
be hard, of a yellow color, and great weight. These 
are all the qualities he first takes notice of, and he 
gives it the name of zakah. In this case Adam acts 
differently from what he did before, in forming those 
ideas of mixed modes to which he gave the name 
kinneah and niouph. For there he puts the ideas to- 
gether only by his own imagination ; but in forming 
his idea of this new substance he has a standard madie 
by nature ; and therefore he puts no simple idea into 
his complex one, but what he has the perception of 
from the thing itself. This piece of matter, denomi- 
nated zahab, being different from any he had seen 
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before, nobody will deny to be a distinct species, and 
to have its peculiar essence. But the essence Adam 
made the name zahah stand for, was nothing but a 
body hard, shining, yellow, and very heavy. But not 
tiontent witli the knowlege of these qualities, he beats 
it, and finds it will yield to blows, but not easily sepa- 
rate into pieces. Ductility is now added to his former 
idea, and makes part of the essence of the species that 
the name zakah stands for. Farther trials discover 
fusibility and fixedness, which are also added to the 
complex idea. If these must be added, then must all 
other properties which farther trials may discover in it ; 
which properties, because they are endless, it is plain 
that the idea made after this fashion will be always 
inadequate. It would also follow that the names of 
substances would be supposed to have different signifi- 
cations as used by different men : for if every distinct 
quality discovered in any matter were supposed to 
make a necessary part of the complex idea signified by 
the common name given it, it must follow that men 
must suppose the same word to signify different things 
in different men. To avoid this, therefore, they have 
supposed a real essence belonging to every species, 
and would have their name of the species stand for that. 
But having no idea of that real essence, their words 
signify nothing but the ideas they have; and that 
which is done by this attempt is only to put the name 
in the place of the thing. To conclude ; what liberty 
Adam had at first to make any complex ideas of mixed 
modes by no other pattern but by his own thoughts, 
the same all men have had ever since ; and the same 
necessity of conforming his ideas of substances to things 
without him, that Adam was under, the same are all 
men ever since under too. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Of Particles. 

Besides words, which are the najnes of ideas in the 
mind, there are others made U3e of to signify the con- 
nexion that the mind gives to ideas or propositions one 
with another, and to intimate some particular action of 
its own at that time relating to those ideas. This it 
does several ways, as • is/ * is not,' are marks of the 
mind affirming or denying ; besides which, the mind 
does, in declaring its sentiments to others, connect not 
only the parts of the proposition, but whole sentences 
one to another, with their several relations and de- 
pendences, to make a coherent discourse. 

The words signifying that connexion the mind gives 
to several affirmations and negations that it unites in 
one continued reasoning or narration, are called parti- 
cles ; and it is in the right use of these that more 
particularly consists the clearness and beauty of a 
good style. To express the dependence of his thoughts 
and reasonings, one on another, a man must have 
words to show what connexion, restriction, distinction, 
opposition, emphasis, &c. he gives to each respective 
part of his discourse. 

These cannot be understood rightly, without a clear 
view of the postures, stands, turns, limitations, excep- 
tions, and several other thoughts of the mind. Of 
these there are a great variety, much exceeding the 
number of particles that most languages have to ex- 
press them by ; for which reason it happens, that most 
of these particles have divers, and sometimes almost 
opposite significations. Thus the particle * but' in En- 
glish has several very different, and sometimes almost 
opposite significations; as, * But to say no more:' here 
it intimates a step of the mind in the course it was 
going, before it came to the end of it. * I saw but two 
planets :' here it shows that the mind limits the sense to 
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what is expressed, with a negation of all other. ' You 
pray, but it is not that God would bring you to the 
true religion, but that he would confirm you in your 
own :' the former of these intimates a supposition in the 
mind of Something otherwise than it should be ; the 
latter shows that the mind makes a direct opposition 
between that and what goes before. * All animals have 
sense ; but a dog is an animal :' here it signifies the con- 
nexion of the latter proposition with the former. To 
these, divers other significations of this particle might 
be added, if it were my business to examine it in its 
full latitude. 

I intend not here, a full explication of this sort of 
signs : the instances I have given in this one, may give 
. occasion to reflect on their use and force in language, 
and lead us into the contemplation of several actions of 
our minds in discoursing, which tt has found a way to 
intimate to others by these particles, some whereof 
constantly, and others in certain constructions, have 
the sense of a whole sentence contained in them. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of abstract and concrete Terms. 

The ordinary words of language, and our common 
use of them, would have given us light into the nature 
of our ideas, if they had been but considered with 
attention. The mind, as has been shown, has a power 
to abstract its ideas whereby the sorts of things are 
distinguished. Now each abstract idea being dis- 
tinct, so that the one can never be the other, the mind 
will, by its intuitive knowlege, perceive their difi^er- 
ence: and therefore in propositions, no two whole 
ideas can ever be affirmed one of another ; nor does the 
common use of language permit that any two abstract 
words, or names of abstract ideas, should be affirmed 
one of another. All our affirmations are only incon- 
crete, which is the affirming one abstract idea to be 
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joined to another ; which abstract ideas, in substances, 
may be of any sort, though the most of them are of 
powers : in all the rest these are little else but rela- 
tions. 

All our simple ideas have abstract, as well as con- 
crete names, as whiteness, white; sweetness, sweet, 
&c. The like also holds in our ideas of modes and 
relations, as justice, just ; equality, equal, &c. But as 
to our ideas of substances, we have very few abstract 
names at all. Those few that the schools have forged, 
as animalitcLSj humanitas, &c. hold no proportion 
with the infinite number of names of substances, and 
could never get admittance into common use, or ob- 
tain the license of public approbation ; which seema 
to intimate the confession of all mankind, that they 
have no ideas of the real essences of substances, since 
they have not names for such ideas. It was only the 
doctrine of substantial forms, and the confidence of 
mistaken pretenders to a knowlege they had not, which 
first coined and then introduced animalitas, humani- 
tasy and the like ; which yet went very little farther 
than their own schools, and could never get to be cur- 
rent amongst understanding men. 

CHAPTER TX. 
Of the Imperfection of Words. 

Prom what has been said it may be perceived how 
the very nature of words makes it almost unavoidable 
for many of them to be of doubtful signification. To 
examine their perfection or imperfection, it is necessary 
to consider their use and end. We have, in a former 
part of this discourse, mentioned a double use of words; 
one for recording our thoughts, and another for com- 
municating them. For the recording our own thoughts 
any words will serve our turn : for since sounds are 
voluntary signs, man may use what words he pleases 
to signify to himself his own ideas ; and there will be 
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no imperfection in them, if he always use the same sigti 
for the same idea. 

2. Communication of words has also a double nsk, 
civil and philosophical. By their civil use, I mean 
SDch a communication of ideas as may serve for the 
ordinary affairs and conveniences of life. By their 
philosophical use, I mean such as may convey precise 
notions of things, and express satisfoctorily general 
propositions. These uses are very distinct ; less exact- 
ness being required in the one than in the other. 

The chief end of language being to be understood, 
words serve not to that end when they do not excite 
in the hearer the same idea that they stand for in the 
mind of the speaker. Now since sounds have no 
natural connexion with our ideas, the uncertainty of 
^eir signification has its cause in the ideas they stand 
for ; and therefore the idea which each sound stands 
for must be learned and retained by those who would 
discourse intelligibly. But this is hardest to be done, 

1. where the ideas they stand for are very complex ; 

2. where the ideas they stand for have no certain con- 
nexion in nature, and no standard to adjust them by ; 

3. where the signification of the word is referred to 
a standard not easy to be known ; 4. where the sig- 
nification of the word, and the essence of the thing, 
are not exactly the same. 

The names of mixed modes are liable to great ob- 
scurity : 1 . Because of that great composition these 
complex ideas are often made up of. When a word 
stands for a very complex idea, it is not easy for men 
to form and retain that idea, so as to make the name 
stand for the same precise idea without variation. 
Hence names of compound ideas, such as moral 
words, have seldom, in two different men, the same 
precise signification. 2. Because the names of mixed 
modes want standards in nature. They are assem- 
blages of ideas put together at the pleasure of the 
mind, not to copy any thing really existing, but to 
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rank things as they agree with the archetypes the 
mind has made. What the words murder, sacrilege, 
&c. signify, can never be known from the things them- 
selres. Many parts of these complex ideas are not 
visible in the actions themselves : the intention of the 
mind, or the relation of holy things, has no necessary 
connexion with the outward action of him who com- 
mits either. They have their combination only from 
the understanding, which unites them under one name. 

Common use, that is the rule of propriety, may be 
supposed to settle the signification of language, and it 
does for the purposes of common conversation ; but 
common use is not sufficient to adjust them to philo- 
sophical discourses ; there being scarcely any name of 
any very complex idea, which may not be made the 
sign of far different ideas. From which it is evident 
that the names of such ideas are liable to be of doubt- 
ful signification. Though the names glory and gra- 
titude be the same in every man's mouth, yet the com- 
plex ideas which every one intends by those names, 
are different in men using the same language. 

The way also in which the names of mixed modes 
are learned, contributes to the doubtfulness of their sig- 
nification. To make children understand the names of 
simple ideas and substances, people show them the 
thing, and then repeat the name. But of mixed modes, 
especially moral words, the sounds are learned first, 
and their meaning is left to the explication of others 
or to their own observation and industry; which being 
little laid out in the search of the true meaning of 
names, these moral words, in most men's mouths, are 
little more than bare sounds. Where shall one find 
any controversial debate or familiar discourse con- 
cerning honor, faith, grace, religion, church, &c, 
wherein it is not easy to observe the different notions 
men have of them ? And hence we see that in the in- 
terpretation of laws, whether divine or human, com- 
ments beget comments; and explications make new 
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matter for explications; and of limiting, distinguishing, 
varying the signification of these moral words, there is 
no end. 

It is needless to remark what obscurity this has 
brought on the writings of men who have lived in re- 
mote ages and different countries, since the numerous 
volumes of learned men employing their thoughts that 
way are more than enough to show what attention and 
study are required to find the true meaning of ancient 
authors. But there being no writings we have any 
great concernment to be solicitous about, but those 
which contain truths to be believed or laws to be 
obeyed, we may be less anxious about the sense of 
other authors ; and if they use not their words with a 
due clearness and perspicuity, we lay them aside, and 
resolve with ourselves. 

Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 

If the names of mixed modes are uncertain for want 
of standards existing in nature, the names of substances 
are doubtful for a contrary reason ; because they are 
referred to standards made by nature. In these we 
must suit our complex ideas to real existences. Here 
we have patterns to follow; but patterns that will 
make the signification of their names very uncertain ; 
for the names must be of doubtful meaning, if they be 
referred to standards, that either cannot be known at 
all, or can be known but imperfectly and uncertainly. 

The names of substances have a double reference. 
1. They are made to stand for the real constitution of 
things, from which all their properties flow. But this 
real constitution being unknown to us, any sound that 
is put to stand for it must be very uncertain in its ap- 
plication. 2. The simple ideas that are found in sub- 
stances being that which their names immediately sig- 
nify, are the proper standards to which their names 
are referred. But these archetypes still leave the 
names with uncertain significations ; because the sim» 
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pl^ ideas united in the same subject beinp; numerous, 
and haying all an equal right to go into the complex 
idea, men frame very different ideas about it, and so 
the name they use comes to have very different signifi- 
cations. He that shall observe what alterations any 
one of the baser metals is apt to receive, will not think 
it strange that I count the properties of bodies not 
easy to be collected. The complex ideas of sub- 
stances being made up of such simple ones as are sup- 
posed to co-exist in nature, every one has a right to 
put into his complex idea those qualities he has found 
to be united together. For though in the substance 
of gold one satisfies himself with color and weight, yet 
another thinks solubility in aqua regia as necessary to 
be joined to it : others put in fusibility, ductility, fixed- 
ness, &c. Each has his standard in nature; and 
what judge shall determine which of them has esta- 
blished the right signification of the word gold ? From 
hence it follows that the complex ideas of substances 
will be very various, and the signification of their names 
uncertain. Besides, there is scarcely any thing which 
does not in some of its simple ideas communicate with 
a greater, and in others with a less number of parti- 
cular beings ; in which case who is to determine the 
collection of simple ideas to be signified by the name ; 
or prescribe which obvious qualities are to be left out, 
or which more secret to be put into the signification ? 
All which produces that doubtful signification in the 
names of substances, which causes uncertainty and 
disputes when we come to a philosophical use of them. 
In common conversation, general names of sub- 
stances, regulated by some obvious qualities, well enough 
design the things men would be understood to speak 
of; but in philosophical inquiries, where general truths 
are to be established, there the precise signification of 
the names of substances will be found not only not 
to be well established, but hard to be so. I was once 
at a meeting of physicians, when there arose a question 
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mWUitr •!!▼ liquor passed through the filaments of the 
,^^^ *lie aebate having been managed by a te- 
iwtv of nrffuments on both sides, I requested, that be- 
fbv^ Umv proceeded farther, they would first establish 
wImiI the word liquor signified. They were at first 
— rprwed at the proposal, but on examination found 
thai the signification of the word was not so settled as 
llify imagined. This made them perceive that their 
ilitpute was about the signification of that term, and 
Aal they differed very little in their opinion concerning 
gone subtle matter passing through the nerves, though 
il was not so easy to agree whether it was to be called . 
liqaor or no. 

From what has been said, it is easy to observe that 
the names of simple ideas are least liable to mistakes ; 
1. because the ideas they stand for, being but one 
aingle perception, are more easily retained than the 
laore complex ones; and, 2. because they are never 
referred to any other essence, but barely that percep- 
tion they immediately signify. White, sweet, yellow, 
bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them ; but 
what precise collection of simple ideas^ modesty, or 
frugality, stands for in another's use, is not so certainly 
known ; and however we are apt to think we well 
enough know what is meant by gold or iron, yet the 
precise complex idea, others make them the signs of, is 
not so certain. 

By the same rule, the names of simple modes are, 
next to those of simple ideas, least liable to doubt ; 
and in general the least compounded ideas in every 
kind have the least dubious names. 

The disorder that happens in our names of sub- 
stances proceeding from o.ur want of knowlege of their 
real constitutions, it may be wondered why I charge 
this rather on our words than understandings. I must 
confess, that when I began this discourse, I had not the 
least thought that any consideration of words was at 
all necessary to it. But when I began to examine the 
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extent and certainty of our knowlege, I foand it had 
8o near a connexion with words, that unless their force 
and manner of signification were first well observed, 
there could be very little said clearly and pertinently 
concerning knowlege, which being conversant about 
truth, had constantly to do with propositions. And 
though it terminated in things, it was through the in- 
tervention of words, which interpose themselves so 
much between our understandings and the truth, that 
like the medium through which visible objects pass, 
their obscurity does not seldom cast a mist before our 
eyes. The fallacies which men put on themselves and 
others, are in a great measure owing to words ; and I 
am apt to imagine, that were the imperfection of lan- 
guage as an instrument of knowlege more thoroughly 
weighed, many controversies would cease. 

The significations of words, depending much on the 
thoughts of him who uses them, must be of great un- 
certainty to men of the same language and country : 
but when to this natural difficulty shall be added dif- 
ferent countries, and remote ages, wherein the speakers 
-and writers had very different notions, tempers, cus- 
toms, &c. every one of which influenced the significa- 
tion of their words then, though now lost and unknown 
to us ; it would become us to be charitable to one an- 
other in our interpretations and misunderstanding of 
those ancient writers, which, though of great concern- 
ment to be understood, are liable to the unavoidable 
difficulties of speech, which, with few exceptions, is not 
capable, without constantly defining the terms, of con- 
veying the sense of the speaker without uncertainty to 
the hearer : and in discourses of religion, law, and mo- 
rality, as they are of the highest concernment, so there 
will be the greatest difficulty. 

The volumes of commentaries on the Old and New 
Testament are proofs of this. Though every thing 
said in the text be infallibly true, yet the reader is 
fallible in understanding it^ Nor is it to be wonderied 
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that the will of God, when clothed with words, should 
be liable to the uncertainty which attends that con- 
veyance, when his Son clothed in flesh was liable to 
the inconveniences of human nature, sin excepted. 
And we ought to magnify his goodness, that he hath 
given to all mankind a light of. reason, that they to 
whom this written word came not, could neither doubt 
of the being of a God or of the obedience due to him. 
Since, then, the precepts of natural religion are plain 
and very intelligible to mankind ; and other revealed 
truths, which are conveyed to us in books and lan- 
guages, are liable to the natural difficulties incident to 
words ; it would become us to be more careful in ob- 
serving the former, and less magisterial in imposing 
our own interpretations of the latter. 

CHAPTER X. 

Of the Abuse of Words. 

Besides the natural imperfection of language, men 
are guilty of several wilful faults and neglects, whereby 
they render these signs less distinct in their significa^^ 
tion than they need to be. 

The first abuse is using words without clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, or, which is worse, signs without any thing 
signified. Of these there are two sorts. 1. One may 
observe, in all languages, words that stand not for any 
clear ideas. These have been introduced by the se- 
veral sects of philosophy and religion : for their pro- 
moters, to support some strange opinion, or to cover 
some weakness of their hypothesis, have coined new 
words, which, when examined, may justly be called 
insignificant terms ; and when once they become the 
distinguishing characters of a church or school, few 
care to examine their precise signification. I need 
not heap up instances ; every one's reading and con- 
versation will sufficiently furnish him. 2. Others ex- 
tend this abuse yet farther, that by an unpardonable 
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negligence they use words, to which language has fixed 
important ideas, without any meaning at all. Wis- 
dom, glory, grace, &c, are words frequent enough in 
every man's mouth ; but many who use them, if asked 
what they mean by them, would be at a loss what to 
answer. 

Men having been accustomed to learn words before 
they know the things they are thought to stand for, 
continue to use their words for such confused notions 
as they have, contenting themselves with the same 
words that other people use, as if the sound carried 
with it of necessity the same meaning. And when, 
with this insignificancy of words, they come to reason 
concerning their tenets, their discourse is filled with 
noise and jargon. They have indeed one advantage: 
— as they seldom are in the right, so they are seldom 
to be convinced that they are in the wrong ; it being 
all one to go about to draw these men out of their 
mistakes, as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation. 

Another great abuse of words is inconstancy in the 
use of them. It is hard to find a controversial dis- 
course wherein the same words are not used sometimes 
for one collection of simple ideas, and sometimes for 
another ; the wilful doing of which can be imputed 
to nothing but great folly or greater dishonesty. A 
roan in his accounts might as well use characters that 
stand sometimes for one collection of units, and some- 
times for another ; but the former cheat is the greater, 
in proportion as truth is of more concern and value 
than money. 

Another abuse is an affected obscurity, applying 
oW words to new significations, or introducing new 
terms without defining them, or putting them so toge- 
ther as to confound their ordinary meaning. The Pe- 
ripatetic philosophy has been most eminent in this 
way, but other sects have not been clear of it. Body 
and extension in common use obviously stand for two 
distinct ideas, yet there are those who find itneces- 
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sary to confound their signification. The admired art 
of disputing has added much to the natural imperfec- 
tion of language, having been used more to perplex 
the signification of words than to discover truth : and 
if reputation and reward attend these conquests which 
depend on the niceties of words, it is no wonder if the 
wit of man so employed should perplex and involve 
the signification of sounds, so as never to want some- 
thing to say in opposing or defending any question. 
This has hitherto passed under the names of subtilty 
and acuteness, and has had the applause of the learned 
.men of the world ; and no wonder, since the philo- 
sophers of old, and the schoolmen since aiming at glory 
and esteem, found this a good expedient to cover their 
ignorance. But these profound doctors were no wiser 
nor more useful to their neighbors, and brought but 
small advantage to the societies in which they lived. 
It was to unscholastic statesmen that the governments of 
the world owed their peace, defence, and liberties ; and 
from the illiterate mechanic that they received the im- 
provements of the useful arts. Nevertheless, this arti- 
ficial ignorance prevailed in these last ages by the 
artifice of those who found no easier way to dominion 
than by amusing men of business with hard words, and 
employing the ingenious in idle disputes. And there 
is no such way to give admittance or defence to strange 
doctrines as to guard them with legions of obscure 
words : for untruth being unacceptable to the mind of 
man, there is no other defence left for absurdity but 
obscurity. This learned ignorance has much perplexed, 
while it has pretended to inform the understanding. 
Nor has the mischief stopped in logical niceties ; it has 
invaded the great concernments of life, perplexed the 
truths of law and divinity, and in a great measure 
rendered useless the great rules of religion and justice. 
For doth it not often happen that a man of ordinary 
capacity very well understands a text or a law, till he 
consults an expositor^ or goes to a council, whO| by that 
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time be hath done explaining them, makes the words 
signify either nothing at all or what he pleases ? 

Whether any by-interests of these professions have 
occasioned this I will not here examine, but leave it 
to be considered whether it would not be well that the 
use of words were made plain and direct, and that 
language, which was given for the improvement of 
knowlege and the bond of society, should not be em- 
ployed to darken truth, and unsettle people's rights ; 
to raise mists, and render unintelligible both morality 
and religion. 

Another great abuse of words is taking them for 
things. To this abuse those men are most subject 
who give themselves up to a firm belief in the perfec- 
tion of any received hypothesis. What peripatetic 
philosopher does not think the ten names, under which 
are ranked the ten predicaments, to be exactly con- 
formable to the nature of things? The Platonists 
have their soul of the world, and the Epicureans their 
endeavor towards motion in their atoms when at rest. 
There is scarcely any sect in philosophy that has not 
a distinct set of terms that others understand not. 

How much names taken for things are apt to mis- 
lead the understanding, an attentive reading of philo- 
sophical writers would abundantly discover. I will 
give one familiar instance. How many disputes have 
there been about matter, as if it were something dis- 
tinct from body ! If the ideas these two terms stood 
for were precisely the same, they might be put for one 
another. We familiarly say one body is bigger than 
another ; but it sounds harsh to say one matter is 
bigger than another : yet matter and body stand for 
two different conceptions, whereof one is incomplete, 
and but a part of the other. And, therefore, in speak- 
ing of matter, we speak of it always as one, because 
it contains nothing but the idea of a solid sub- 
stance, which is every where uniform. We no more 
speak of different matters than we do of different solt- 
Locke, Q 
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dities. But since solidity cannot exist without exteii- 
sion and figure, the taking matter to be something 
really existing under that precision, has, no doubt, pro- 
duced those unintelligible disputes which have nlled 
the heads of philosophers concerning materia prima. 
We should have fewer disputes if words were taken for 
the signs of our ideas only, and not for the things 
themselves. 

But whatever inconvenience follows from this mis- 
take of words, they charm men into notions far re- 
mote from the truth of things. The words that men 
have been for a long time used to, remaining firm in 
their minds, it is no wonder that the wrong notions 
annexed to them should not be removed. 

There is also an abuse of words in setting them in 
the place of things, which they do or can, by no means, 
signify. In the general names of substances, whereof 
the nominal essences only are known to us, when we 
affirm or deny any thing concerning them, we intend 
they should stand for the real essence of a certain sori 
of substances. Thus, when we say that animal ra- 
tionale is, and animal implume, bipes, latis unguibus, is 
not, a good definition of man, we suppose the name 
man in this case to stand for the real essence of a 
species, and would signify that a rational animal better 
described that real essence, than a two-legged animietl 
with broad nails, and without feathers. It is for 
want of those real essences that our words convey so 
little knowlege in our discourses about them : and, 
therefore, the mind, to remove that imperfection, 
makes them to stand for a thing having that real es- 
sence; which is so far from diminishing the imper^ 
fection of our words, that by a plain abuse it adds to 
it, when we would make them stand for something, 
which, not being in our complex idea, the name we 
use can no ways be the sign of. 

This shows us the reason why, in mixed modes, any 
of the ideas that make the composition of the complex 
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one being left out, or changed, it is allowed to be an- 
other thing, as is plain in chance medley, man- 
slaughter, murder, parricide. But in substances it is 
not so ; for though in that called gold, one puts into 
his complex idea what another leaves out, yet men do 
not think that therefore the species is changed ; be- 
cause they refer that name, and suppose it annexed to 
a real immutable essence of a thing existing, on which 
these properties depend. 

That which disposes men to substitute their names 
for the real essences of species, is the supposition that 
nature sets boundaries to each of the species, by giving 
the same internal constitution to each individual 
which we rank under one general name : whereas, 
any one who observes their different qualities, can 
hardly doubt that many of the individuals called by 
the same name, are, in their internal constitution, as 
different one from another, as several of those which 
rank under a different specific name. 

In this way of using the names of substances, there 
jare these false suppositions contained : 1. that there 
are certain precise essences, according to which na- 
ture makes all particular things, and by which they 
are distinguished into species ; 2. this also insinuates 
• as if we had ideas of these proposed essences, which 
we certainly have not. 

There remains to be noticed one more abuse of 
words, and that is, that men are apt to imagine so 
near a connexion between the names and the signifi- 
cation they use them in, that they suppose one cannot 
but understand what their meaning is. It is hard to 
name a word which will not be a clear instance of 
this. Life is a term, none more familiar. Any one 
would take it as an affront to be asked what he meant 
by it ; and yet if it comes in question whether a 
plant that lies ready formed in the seed have life, 
whether the embryo of an egg before incubation, or a 
man in a swoon, without sense or motion, be alive or 
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no ; it is easy to perceive that a clear, distinct idea 
does not always accompany the use of so known a 
word as that of life is. Some ^oss and confused 
conceptions men ordinarily have, to which they apply 
the common words of their language, and such a 
loose use of words serves them well enough in their 
ordinary affairs ; but this is not sufficient for philoso- 

Shical purposes. The multiplication and obstinacy of 
isputes, which has so laid waste the intellectual 
world, is owing to nothing more than to this ill use of 
.words. 

Since wit and fancy find easier entertainment in the 
world than dry truth and real knowlege, figurative 
speeches and allusions in language will hardly be ad- 
mitted as an imperfection, or abuse of it. I confess, 
in discourses, where we seek rather pleasure and de- 
light than information and improvement, such orna- 
ments as are borrowed from them can scarcely pass 
for faults. But yet if we would speak of things as 
tbey are, we must allow that all the art of rhetoric, 
besides order and clearness, all the artificial and figu- 
Tative application of words eloquence has invented, 
are for nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move 
the passions, and thereby mislead the judgment, and 
so indeed are perfect cheats : and, therefore, however 
laudable and allowable oratory may render them in 
harangues and popular addresses, they are certainly, 
in all discourses that pretend to inform or instruct, 
wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and knowlege 
are concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, 
either of the language or person that makes use of 
them. What and how various they are, will be su- 
perfluous here to take notice : the books of rhetoric 
which abound in the world will instruct those who 
want to be informed. Only I cannot but observe how 
little the preservation and improvement of truth and 
knowlege is the care and concern of mankind ; since 
the- arts of fallacy are endowed and preferred. It is 
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evident how much men love to deceive and be de- 
ceived, since rhetoric, that powerful instrument of 
error and deceit, has its established professors, is pub- 
licly taught, and has always been had in great repu- 
tation ; and I doubt not, but it will be thought great 
boldness, if not brutality, in me to have said thus 
much against it. Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too 
prevailing beauties in it, to suffer itself ever to be 
spoken against ; and it is in vain to find fault with 
those arts of deceiving, wherein men find pleasure to 
be deceived. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfections and Abuses. 

Speech being the bond that holds society together, 
and the conduit whereby the improvements of know- 
iege are conveyed from one man and one generation 
to another, it well deserves our serious thoughts to 
consider what remedies are to be found for the incon- 
veniences above mentioned. 

No one can attempt the perfect reforming of lan- 
guage without rendering himself ridiculous. To re- 
quire that men should use their words for none but 
determined and uniform ideas, would be to think that 
all men should have the same notions, and talk of 
nothing but what they have distinct ideas of. 

But though the market and exchange must be left 
to their own ways of talking, though the schools 
would take it amiss to have the number of their dis- 
putes lessened, yet they who pretend to search after 
truth should study how to deliver themselves without 
obscurity or equivocation. 

For he that shall consider the errors that are spread 
in the world by an ill use of words, will find reason to 
doubt whether language has contributed more to the 
improvement than the hinderance of knowlege. How 
many are there, that when they would think on things^ 
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fix their thoughts only on words ! This inconvenience 
men suffer in their own private meditations, but more 
manifest are the disorders that follow from it in dis- 
course. He that uses words without any clear mean- 
ing, leads himself and others into error : he that 
does it designedly, ought to be looked on as an enemy 
to truth and knowlege. Yet, who can wonder that all 
the parts of knowlege have been overcharged with 
equivocal terms, since subtlety in those who make it 
a profession to teach truth hath passed so much for 
a virtue ? 

In books of controversy we shall see that the effect 
of obscure or equivocal terms is nothing but noise and 
wrangling about sounds. That subtlety which has 
been so much admired, consisting mostly in the illu- 
sory use of obscure terms, is only fit to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance, and more obstinate 
in their errors. The learning of disputation consists 
in the vain ostentation of sounds. When I see a 
controversialist strip all his terms of ambiguity and 
obscurity, I shall think him a champion for knowlege, 
truth, and peace, and not the slave of vain-glory, am- 
bition, or a party. 

To remedy the defects before mentioned, the follow- 
ing rules may be of some use : — 1. A man should 
take care to use no word without a signification. This 
rule will not seem needless to any one who shall re- 
collect how often he has met with such words as, 
instinct, sympathy, antipathy, &c. so made use of, as 
he might conclude that those who used them had no 
ideas in their minds to which they applied them. 

2. It is not enough that a man uses his words as signs 
of some ideas : those ideas, if simple, must be clear ; 
if complex, determinate, i. e. the precise collection of 
simple ideas settled in the mind with that sound an- 
nexed to it, as the sign of that precise determined col- 
lection, and no other. This is especially necessary in 
moral words^ Justice is a word in every man'^s mouth. 
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but commonly with a very loose signification ; which 
will always be so, unless a man has a distinct com- 
prehension of the component parts that complex idea 
consists of. If one who makes this complex idea of 
justice to be such a treatment of the person or goods 
of another as is according to law, hath not a distinct 
idea of what law is, it is plain his idea of justice will 
be confused and imperfect. This exactness may be 
judged very troublesome ; but till this be done, there 
will be obscurity in our minds and wrangling in our 
discourses. 
• In the names of substances something more is re- 

r'tred than determined ideas ; the names must be con- 
mable to things that exist. This is absolutely 
ftecessary in philosophical discourses, and it would be 
well if it extended itself to common conversation. 

3. It is not enough that men have determined ideas, 
but they must also take care to apply their words, at 
near as may be, to such ideas as common use has an- 
nexed them to : for words being the common mea-> 
sure of communication, it is not for any one at plea- 
sure to change the stamp they are current in ; or, at 
least, when there is necessity to do so, he is bound to 
give notice of it. Propriety of speech is that which 
gives our thoughts entrance into 6ther men's minds 
with the greatest ease and advantage, and therefore 
d^erves some part of our care and study, especially in 
moral words. 

4. But because common use has not so visibly an- 
nexed any signification to words, so as to make men 
certainly know what they stand for ; and because men, 
in the improvement of their knowlege, come to have 
ideas different from the • received ones, for which they 
must either make new words or use old ones in a 
new signification ; it is therefore necessary for the 
ascertaining the signification of words to declare their 
meaning, where the term is liable to any mistake. 
«And this may be done in three ways. 
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1. When a man uses the name of a simple idea/ 
which may be misunderstood, he ought to declare his 
meaning. Now this cannot be done by definition ; 
and therefore, when a synonymous word fails to do it, 
there is but one of these ways left : — 1. Either naming 
the subject in which that simple idea is to be found ; 
as to make a man understand whsifeuilk marts color 
signifies, it may suffice to tell him it is the color of 
withered leaves. 2. But the only sure way is by 

S resenting to his senses that subject that may pro- 
uce it in his mind. 

2. Mixed modes, especially those belonging to mo- 
rality, being combinations of the mind, whereof pat- 
terns are not always to be found existing, the sig- 
nification of their names cannot be made known 
by showing, but may be perfectly defined : for, 
being combinations that the mind has put together 
without reference to archetypes, men may exactly 
know the ideas that go to each composition, and so 
use the words in a certain signification. On this 
ground I think that morality is capable of demonstra- 
tion as well as mathematics, since the essence of things 
moral words stand for may be perfectly known, and 
the congruity or incongruity be certainly discovered. 
Nor let any one object that obscurity may arise from 
the names of substances made use of in morality : 
for in moral discourses the natures of substances are 
not inquired into, but only supposed ; v. g. when we 
say man is subject to law, we mean nothing by man 
but a corporeal rational creature ; the real essence of 
other qualities of that creature is in no way consi- 
dered. The names of substances no more disturb 
moral than they do mathematical discourses, where, 
if a mathematician speaks of a cube of gold, he has 
bis clear settled idea which varies not, though it 
^9'y by mistake be applied to a body to which it be- 
longs not. This I have mentioned to show of what 
consequence it is for men in their moral discourses to 
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d^ne diw words, since a defiutKNi is iIk ottly wmy 
wli«^y the precise Beumi^ of ■rani words cui \m 
knowB : uhI therefore the perrerseaess of — nklad 
cannot be excased, if their discoarses ia ■Kxality ba 
not clearer than those in nataral philosophy, siaoa 
they are aboot ideas in the mind, none of which ara 
false or disproportionate. It is easier to firame an idea 
which shall be the standard of the name justice, than, 
having seen Aristides, to frame an idea that shall ia 
all things be exactly like him. The necessity of da^ 
fining moral words is farther shown, in that it is tha 
only way whereby the signification of most of them 
can be certainly known : for the ideas they stand for 
exbting together only in the mind, it is only by words 
enumerating the several simple ideas which the mind 
has united, that we can make known to others what 
their names stand for. 

3. For the explaining the signification of the names 
of substances, both the before- mentioned ways of 
showing and defining are, in many cases, requisite ; 
for there being in each sort some leading qualities, to 
which we suppose the other ideas, which make up 
our complex idea of that species, annexed, we give 
the specific name to that wherein the specific mark is 
found. Now these leading sensible qualities make 
the chief ingredients in our specific ideas, and are the 
most invariable part in the definitions of our specific 
names. For though the sound man be apt to sig- 
nify a complex idea made up of animality and ra- 
tionality, yet the outward shape is as necessary to be 
taken into our complex idea signified by the word 
man, as any other we find in it : for it is shape, at 
the leading quality, that seems more to determine that 
species than a faculty of reason, that appears not at 
first, and in some never. Now these leading auali^ 
ties can be best made known by showing, and can 
hardly be made known otherwise. But because many 
of the simple ideas that make up our specific ideas ot 
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substances, are powers which lie not obvious to our 
senses, some part of the signification will be better 
made known by enumerating those simple ideas than 
by showing the substance itself. For he that to the 
color of gold shall have the ideas of ductility, fusibi- 
lity, fixedness, &c. added by my enumerating them, 
will have a perfecter idea of gold, than he can by see- 
ing it. 

Hence we may take notice how much the foundation 
of our knowlege of corporeal things lies in our senses : 
for how spirits separate from bodies know them we 
have no notion at all. The extent of our knowlege or 
imagination reaches not beyond our own ideas, limited 
to our ways of perception. 

4. But though definitions serve to explain the names 
of substances as they stand for our ideas, yet they 
leave them not without imperfection, as they stand for 
things : for our names of substances being put to repre- 
sent things, must agree with the truth of things ; and we 
must not always rest in the ordinary complex idea re- 
ceived as the signification of that word, but must 
inquire into the properties of the things themselves. 
This is necessary to be done by all who search after 
knowlege and philosophical verity, in that children 
being taught words whilst they have an imperfect no- 
tion of things, apply them without much thinking, and 
seldom frame determined ideas to be signified by them, 
which custom they are apt to continue when they are 
men. Whence it comes to pass, that men speaking 
grammatically the language of their country, speak very 
improperly of things themselves, and in their argu- 
ments make small progress in the discovery of truth. 

If men versed in physical inquiries would set down 
those simple ideas wherein they observe individuals of 
each sort to agree, this would prevent the confusion of 
several persons applying the same name to a collection 
of a smaller or greater number of sensible qualities, 
proportionably as they have been more pr less ac- 
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quainted with the qualities of thiogs which come under 
one denomination. But men dispute in words, the 
meaning of which is not agreed between them, out of a 
mistake that the significations of common words are 
certainly established, and that it is a shame to be ig- 
norant of them. Both which suppositions are false ; 
no names of complex ideas having so determined sig- 
nifications, that they are constantly used for the same 
precise ideas ; nor is it a shame for a man not to have 
a certain knowlege of any thing but by the necessary 
ways of attaining it ; and so it is no discredit not to 
know what precise idea any sound stands for in an- 
other man's mind, without he declare it to me by some 
other way than barely using that sound, there being 
no other way, without such a declaration, certainly to 
know it. 

5. If men will not be at the pains to declare the 
meaning of their words, yet in all discourses, wherein 
one man pretends to instruct another, he should use 
the same word constantly in the same sense. But af*- 
ter all, the provision of words is so scanty in respect 
to the infinite variety of thoughts, that men, notwith- 
standing their utmost caution, will be often forced to 
use the same word in different senses ; yet the import 
of the discourse will, if there be no designed fallacy, 
lead an intelligent reader into the true meaning of it ; 
but where that is not sufficient to guide the reader, 
then it concerns the writer to explain his meaning, 
and show in what sense he there uses the term. 
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BOOK IV. 




CHAPTER I. 

Of Knowlege in general. 

Since the mind hath no immediate object of thought 
but its own ideas, it is evident that our knowlege is 
only conversant about them. Knowlege seems to me 
to consist in the perception of the connexion and 
agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy of any of 
our ideas : for when we know that white is not black, 
what do we else but perceive that these two ideas do 
not agree ? And when we know that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones, what do we 
more but perceive their equality to two right ones P 

^ The placing of certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, the bishop of 
Worcester suspects may be of dangerous consequence to that 
article of faith which he has endeavored to defend : to which 
Mr. Locke answers : ' Since your lordship hath not, as I re- 
member, shown, or gone about to show, how this proposition, 
viz. that certainty consists in the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas, is opposite or inconsistent with that 
article of faith which your lordship has endeavored to defend ; 
it is plain, it is but your lordship's tear, that it may be of danger- 
ous consequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof 
that it is any way inconsistent with that article. 

* Nobody, I think, can blame your lordship, or any one else, 
for being concerned for any article of the Christian faith 4 but if 
that concern (as it may, and as we know it has done) makes any one 
apprehend danger where no danger is, are we, therefore, to give 
up and condemn any proposition, because any one, though of the 
first rank and magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous conse- 

Juence to any truth of religion, without showing that it is sol 
f such fears be the measures whereby to judge of truth and false- 
hood, the affirming that there are antipodes would be still a he- 
resy ; and the doctrine of the motion of the earth must be re- 
jected, as ovdrthrowing the truth of the Scripture j for of that 
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To understand this more distinctly, we may reduce 
it to four sorts : — 1. identity, or diversity ; 2. relation ; 

dangerous consequence it has been apprehended to be, by many 
learned and pious divines, out of their great concern for religion. 
And yet, notwithstanding those great apprehensions of what dan- 
gerous consequence it might be, it is now universally received 
by learned men, as an undoubted truth ; and writ for by some, 
whose belief of the Scripture is not at all questioned ; and parti- 
■cularly, very lately, by a divine of the Church of England, with 
great strength of reason, in his wonderfully ingenious Jsew Theory 
of the Earth. 

* The reason yout lordship gives of your fears, that it may be 
of such dangerous consequence to that article of faith which 
your lordship endeavors to defend, though it occur in moro 
places than one, is only this, viz. That it is made use of bv ill 
men to do mischief, i. e. to oppose that article of faith which 
your lordship hath endeavored to defend. But, my lord, if it 
be a reason to lay by any thing as bad, because it is, or may be, 
used to an ill purpose, I know not what will be innocent enough 
to be kept. Arms, which were made for our defence, are some- 
times made use of to do mischief; and yet they are not thought 
of dangerous consequence for all that. Nobody lays by his sword 
and pistols, or thinks them of such dangerous consequence as to 
be neglected or thrown away, because robbers, and the worst of 
men, sometimes make use of them to take away honest men's 
lives or goods. And the reason is, because they were designed, 
and will serve, to preserve them. And who knows but this may 
be the present case 1 If your lordship thinks, that placing of cer- 
tainty in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, 
be to be rejected as false, because you apprehend it may be of 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith : on the other side, 
perhaps others, with me, may think it a defence against error, 
and so (as being of good use) to be received and adhered to. 

* I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to set up my own, 
or any one's judgment against your lordship's. But Ihave said 
this only to show, whilst the argument lies for or against the 
truth of any proposition, barely in an imagination that it may be 
of consequence to the supporting or overthrowing of any remote 
truth ; it will be impossible, that way, to determine of the truth 
or falsehood of that proposition. For imagination will be set up 
against imagination, and the stronger probably will be against 
your lordship ; the strongest imaginations being usually in the 
weakest heads. The only way, in this case, to put it past doubt, 
is to show the inconsistency of the two propositions ; and then it 
will be seen, that one overthrows the other ; the true, the false 
one. 

* Your lordship says, indeed, this is a new method of cer- 
tainty. I will not say so myself, for fear of deserving a second 
reproof from your lordship, for being too forward to assume to 
myself the honor of being an original. But this, I think, gives 
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3. co-existence, or necessary connexion ; 4. real ex- 
istence. 

1. It is the first act of the mind to perceive its ideas, 

me occasion, and will ezcase me from being thought impertinent, 
if I ask your lordship whether there be any other, or older, me- 
thod of certainty, and what it is ? For if there be no odier, nor 
older than this, either this was always the method of certainty, 
and so mine is no new one ; or else the world is obliged to me 
for this new one, after haying been so long in the want of so ne- 
cessary a thing as a method of certainty. If there be an older, I 
am sure your lordship cannot but know it ; your condemning mine 
as new, as well as your thorough insight into antiquity, cannot 
but satisfy every body that you do. And therefore to set the 
world ri{^t in a thing of that great concernment, and to over- 
throw mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous consequenoe 
there is in my having unreasonably started it, will not, I humbly 
•onceive, misbecome your lordship's care of Uiat article you have 
endeavored to defend, nor the good-will you bear to truth in 
general. For I will be answerable for myseLT, that I shall ; and I 
think I may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing 
of certainty in the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of ideas, if your loidship will be pleased to show that it lies in 
any thing else. 

' But truly, not to ascribe to myself an invention of what has 
been as old as knowlege is in the world, I must own I am not 

SLilty of what your lordship is pleased to call starting new me- 
eds of certainty. Knowlege, ever since there has been any in 
the world, has consisted in one particular action in the mind ; 
and so, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of it. And to 
start new methods of knowlege, or certainty (for they are to me 
the same thing), i. e. to find out and propose new methods of 
attaining knowlege, either with more ease and quickness, or in 
thin^ yet unknown, is what 1 think nobody could blame ; but 
this is not that which your lordship here means, by new methods 
of certainty. Your lordship, I think, means by it, the placing of 
•ertainty in something, wherein either it does not consist, or else 
wherein it was not placed before now ; if this be to be called a 
new method of certainty. As to the latter of these, I shall know 
whether I am guilty or no, when your lordship will do me the 
favor to tell me wllerein it was placed before ; which your lord- 
•hip knows I professed myself ignorant of, when I writ my book, 
and so I am still. But if starting new methods of certainty be 
the placing of certainty in something wherein it does not consist ; 
whether I have done that oc no, I must appeal to the experience 
of mankind. 

' There are several actions of men's minds, that they are con- 
scious to themselves of performing, as willing, believing, know- 
ing, &c. which they have so particular a sense of, that they can 
4if tinguish iJiem one from another ; or else they could not say. 
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and to know each what it is, and to perceive that one 
is not another. Without this there could he no know- 
lege, reasoning, imagination, or distinct thoughts at all. 

when they willed, when they believed, and when they knew any 
thing, fiut though these actions were different enough from one 
another, not to be confonnded by those who spoke of them, yet 
nobody, that I have met with, had, in their writings, particulajiy 
set down wherein the act of knowing precisely consisted. 

' To this reflection on the actions of my own mind, the sobject 
of my Essay concerning Human Understanding naturally led me ; 
wherein if I have done any thing new, it has been to describe to 
others, more particularly than had been done before, what it is 
their minds do when they perform that action which they call 
knowing; and if, on examination, they observe I have given a 
true Account of that action of their minds in all the parts of it, I 
suppose it will be in vain to dispute against what they find and 
feel in themselves. And if I have not told them right and ex- 
actly what they find and feel in themselves, when their minds 
perform the act of knowing, what I have said will be all in vain ; 
men will not be persuaded against their senses. Knowlege is an 
internal perception of their minds ; and if, when they reflect on 
it, they find that it is not what I have said it is, my groundless 
conceit will not be hearkened to, but be exploded by every body^ 
and die of itself ; and nobody need to be at any pains to drive it 
out of the world. So impossible is it to find out, or start new 
methods of certainty, or to have them received if any one places 
it in any thing but in that wherein it really consists ; much less 
can any one be in danger to be misled into error, oy any such 
new, and to every one visibly, senseless proiect. Can it be sup- 
posed, that any one could start a new method of seeing, and per- 
isnade men thereby, that they do not see what they do see ? Is it 
to be feared that any one can cast such a mist over their eyes, 
that they should not know when they see, and so be led out of 
their way by it ? 

' Knowlege, I find in myself, and I conceive in others, con- 
sists in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of the 
immediate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas ; 
but whether it does so in others or no, must be determined by 
their own experience, reflecting on the action of their mind in 
knowing ; for that I cannot alter, nor, I think, they themselves. 
But whether they will call those immediate objects of their minds 
in thinking, ideas or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If they 
dislike that name, they may call them notions or conceptions, or 
how they please ; it matters not, if they use them so as to avoid 
obseurity and confusion. If they are constantly used in the sam^ 
and a known sense, every one has the liberty to please himself in 
his terms ; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor science, in that: 
though those Uiat take them for things, and not for what they are, 
bare arbitrary signs of our ideas, make a great deal ado often about 
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This the mind does without labor and deduction, but 
at first view, by its natural power of perception and 
distinction. A man infallibly knows, as soon as ever 

them ; as if some greater matter lay in the use of this or that 
sound. All that I know, or can imagine, of difference about them, 
is that those words are always best, whose significations are best 
known in the sense they are used ; and so are least apt to breed 
eonfusion. 

' My lord, your lordship hath been pleased to find fault with my 
use of the new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for 
the immediate objects of the mind in thinking. Your lordship 
also has been pleased to find fault with my definition of know- 
lege, without doing me the favor to give me a better : for it is 
only about my definition of knowlege, that all this stir concerning 
certainty is made. For, with me, to know, and to be certain, is 
the same thing ; what I know, that I am certain of; and what I 
am certain of, that I know. What reaches to knowlege, I think 
may be called certainty ; and what comes short of certainty, I 
think cannot be called knowlege ; as your lordship could not but 
observe in the 18th section of chap. iv. of my 4th book, which you 
have quoted. 

* My definition of knowlege stands thus : ' Knowlege seems to 
me to be nothing but the perception of the connexion and agree- 
ment, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any of our ideas.' This 
definition your lordship dislikes, and apprehends it may be of 
dangerous consequence as to that article of Christian faith which 
your lordship hath endeavored to defend. For this there is a 
very easy remedy ; it is but for your lordship to set aside this de- 
finition of knowlege by giving us a better, and this danger is over. 
But your lordship chooses rather to have a controversy with my 
book for having it in it, and to put me on the defence of it ; for 
which I must acknowlege myself obliged to your lordship for 
affording me so much of your time, and for allowing me the honor 
of conversing so much with one so far above me in all respects. 

* Your lordship says, it may be of dangerous consequence to 
that article of Christian faith which you have endeavored to de- 
fend. Though the laws of disputing allow bare denial as a suffi- 
cient answer to sayings, without any offer of a proof; yet, my 
lord, to show how willing I am to give your lordship all satisfac- 
tion, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous consequence in 
my book, as to that article, I shall not stand still sullenly, and 
put your lordship on the difficulty of showing wherein that danger 
lies ; but shall, on the other side, endeavor to show your lordship 
that that definition of mine, whether true or false, right or wrong, 
can be of no dangerous consequence to that article of faith. The 
reason which I shall offer for it is this, because it can be of no 
consequence to it at all. 

* That which your lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to, is 
an article of faith that which your lordship labors and is con- 
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he has them in his mind, that the ideas he calls white 
and round are the very ideas they are, and that they 
are not other ideas which be calls red or square. 

cened for, is the certainty of faith. Now, my lord, I hambly 
conceive the certainty of faith, if your lordship thinks fit to call it 
so, has nothing to do with the certainty of knowlege ; as to talk 
of the certainty of faith, seems all one to me, as to talk of the 
knowlege of believing, a way of speaking not easy to me to un- 
derstand. 

* Place knowlege in what you will ; start what new methods of 
certainty you please, that are apt to leave men's minds more 
doubtful than before ; place certainty on such grounds as will 
leave little or no knowlege in the world (for these are the argu- 
ments your lordship uses against my definition of knowlege); 
this shakes not at fdl, nor in the least concerns, the assurance of 
faith : that is quite distinct from it, neither stands nor falls with 
knowlege. 

' Faith stands by itself, and on grounds of its own ; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on those of knowlege. Their 
grounds are so far from being the same, or having any thing comr 
mon, that when it is brought to certainty, faith is destroyed ; it 
is knowlege then, and faith no longer. 

.' With what assurance soever of believing I assent to any ar- 
ticle of faith, so that I steadfastly venture my all on it, it is still 
but believing. Bring it to certainty, and it ceases to be faith'. 
' I believe that Jesus Christ was crucified, dead, and buried, rose 
again the third day from the dead, ilnd ascended into heaven :' let 
now such methods of knowlege or certainty be started, as leave 
men's minds more doubtful than before : let the grounds of know- 
lege be resolved into what any one pleases, it touches not my 
faith ; the foundation of that stands as sure as before, and cannot 
be at all shaken by it ; and one may as well say, that any thing 
that weakens the sight, or casts a mist before the eyes, endangera 
the hearing ; as that any thing which alters the nature of know- 
lege (if that could be done) should be of dangeroua. consequence 
to an article of faith. 

' Whether then I am, or am not mistaken, in the placing cer- 
tainty in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas ; whether this account of knowlege be true or false, en- 
larges or straitens the bounds of it more than it should ; faith 
stands still on its own basis, which is not at all altered by it ; 
and every article of that has just the same unmoved foundation, 
and the very same credibility, that it had before. So that, my 
lord, whatever I have said about certainty, and how much soever 
I may be out in it, if I am mistaken, your lordship has no reason 
to apprehend any danger to any article of faith from thence^ 
every one of them stands on the same bottom it did before, out of 
the reach of what belongs to knowlege and certainty. And t^as 

Locke. R 
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2* The next sort of agreement or disagreement is tlie 
perception of the relation between any two ideas : for 
since all distinct ideas must be known not to be the 
same, there could be no room for any positive know- 
lege at all if we could not perceive any relation be*- 
tween our ideas, and find out the agreement or dis- 
agreement they have one with another. 

3. The third sort of agreement or disagreement to be 
found in our ideas is co-existence, pr non-co-existenccf, 
and this belongs particularly to substances. Tbuft, 
when we say of gold that it is fixed, our knowlege 
amounts to no more but this, that fixedness is an idea 
that always accompanies that sort of yellowness, 
weight, fusibility, &c. which make our complex idea 
of gold. 

4. The last sort is that of actual real existence, 
agreeing to any ideas. Within these four sorts of 
agreement or disagreemetit is contained all the knowr 
lege we are capable of. I should now proceed to ex- 
amine the several degrees of our knowlege ; but it is 
necessary first to consider the different acceptations 
of the word knowlege. 

There are several ways wherein the mind is pos^ 
sessed of truth, each of which is called knowlege. 
There is actual knowlege, which is the present view 
the mind has of the agreement or disagreement of any 
of its ideas, or of the relation they have one to an- 
other. A man is said to know any thing which, having 
been once laid before his thoughts, he perceived the 
agreement or disagreement of the ideas whereof it con- 
sists ; and so lodged it in his memory, that when the 
proposition comes to be reflected on he assents to it 
without hesitation. This may be called habitual know- 
lege. Thus a man may be said to know all the truths 

much of my way of certainty by ideas ; which, I hope, will sa- 
tisfy your lordship how far it is from being dangerous to any article 
of toe Christian taith whatsoeyer.' 
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that are lodged in his memory : for if men had no 
knowlege of any thing more than they actually thought 
on, they would be very ignorant ; and he that knew 
most would know but one truth at a time. 

There are two sorts of habitual Jcnowlege : the one 
is of such truths laid up in the memory, as whenever 
they occur to the mind, it actually perceives the rela-^ 
tion between the ideas ; and the other is of such truths, 
whereof the mind having been convinced, it retains the 
memory of the conviction, without the proofs. Thus 
a man remembering that he once perceived the demon- 
stration, that the three angles of a triangle are equai to 
two right ones, is certain that he knows it. Though^ 
in adherence to a truth, where the demonstration is 
forgotten, a man may be thought to believe his me- 
mory, rather than to know ; yet, on due examination, 
I find it comes not short of certainty, and is in effect 
true knowlege. That which is apt to lead to a mis- 
take is, that the agreement or disagreement of the 
ideas in this case is not perceived as it was at first, by 
actual view, but by other intermediate ideas. For 
example, in the proposition that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones — one who has seen 
the demonstration of this truth knows it to be true, 
when the demonstration is gone out of his mind ; but he 
knows it in a different way. He remembers, i. e. he 
knows, that he was once certain of the truth of the 
proposition. The immutability of the same relation 
between the same immutable things is now the idea 
that shows him that, if the three angles of a triangle 
were once equal to two right ones, they will always 
be so. On this ground particular demonstrations in 
mathematics afford general knowlege. But because 
the memory is not always so clear as actual percep-' 
tion, and does in all men more or less decay in length 
of time, this, amongst other differences, is one, which 
shows that demonstrative knowlege is much more imw 
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perfect than intuitive, as we shall see in the foUowingf 
chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowlege. 

All out knowlege consisting in the view the mind 
has of its own ideas, which is the utmost light and 
greatest certainty we are capable of, the different 
clearness of our knowlege seems to lie in the different 
way of perception the mind has of the agreement or 
disagreement of any of its ideas. 

When the mind perceives this agreement or dis* 
agreement of two iaeas immediately by themselves, 
without the intervention of any other, we may call it 
intuitive knowlege, in which cases the mind perceives 
truth as the eye does light, only by being directed 
towards it. Thus the mind perceives that white is 
not black, that three are more than two, and equal 
to one and two. This part of knowlege is irresistible, 
and, like the bright sunsliine, forces itself immediately 
to be perceived, as soon as ever the mind turns its view 
that way. It is on this intuition that depends all the 
certainty and evidence of our other knowlege ; which 
certainty every one finds to be so great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater. 

The next degree of knowlege is, where the ipind 
perceives not this agreement or disagreement imme- 
diately, or by the juxtaposition, as it were, of the 
ideas, because those ideas, concerning whose agree- 
ment or disagreement the inquiry is made, cannot by 
the mind be so put together as to show it. In this 
case the mind is fain to discover the agreement or 
disagreement which it searches, by the intervention 
of other ideas ; and this is that which we call reason- 
ing. And thus, if we would know the agreement or 
disagreement in bigness, between the three angles of a 
triangle and two right angles, we cannot by an im-^ 
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mediate view and comparing them do it ; because the 
three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once 
and be compared with any other one or two angles ; 
so of this tne mind has no immediate or intuitive 
knowlege. But we must find out some other angles ; 
to which the three angles of a triangle have equality, 
aqd finding those equal to two right ones, we come to 
know the equality of these three angles to two right 
ones. Those intervening ideas which serve to show 
the agreement of any two others are called proofs ; 
and where the agreement or disagreement is by this 
means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called de- 
monstration. A quickness in the mind to find those 
proofs, and to apply them right, is, I suppose, that 
which is called sagacity. 

This knowlege, though it be certain, is not so clear 
and evident as intuitive knowlege. It requires pains 
and attention, and steady application of mind, to dis- 
cover the agreement or disagreement of the ideas it 
considers, and there must be a progression by steps 
and degrees before the mind can in this way arrive at 
certainty. Before demonstration there was a doubt 
which in intuitive knowlege cannot happen to the 
mind, that has its faculty of perception left to a de-' 
gree capable of distinct ideas, no more than it can be 
a doubt to the eye, that can distinctly see' white and 
black, whether this ink and paper be all of a color. 

Now in every step that reason makes in demon- 
strative knowlege there is an intuitive knowlege of 
that agreement or disagreement it seeks with the next 
intermediate idea, which it uses as a proof; for if it 
were not so, that yet would need a proof; since, with- 
out the perception of such agreement or disagreement, 
there is no knowlege produced. By which it is evi- 
dent that every step in reasoning that produces know- 
lege has intuitive certainty ; which, when the mind 
perceives, there is no more required but to remember 
it, to make the agreement or disagreement of the 
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ideas concerning which we inquife visible and cer- 
tain. This intuitive perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of the intermediate ideas in each step 
and progression of the demonstration must also be 
exactly carried in the mind : and a man must be sure 
that no part is left out ; which, because in long deduc- 
tions the memory cannot easily retain, this knowlege 
becomes more imperfect than intuitive, and men often 
embrace falsehoods for demonstrations. 

It has been generally taken for granted that ma- 
thematics alone are capable of demonstrative certainty. 
But to have such an agreement or disagreement as 
may be intuitively perceived, being as I imagine, not 
the privilege of the ideas of number, extension, and 
figure alone, it may possibly be the want of due 
method and application in us, and not of sulfficient 
evidence in things, that demonstration has been 
thought to have so little to do in other parts of know- 
lege. For in whatever ideas the mind can perceive 
the agreement or disagreement immediately, there i% 
is capable of intuitive knowlege : and where it can 
perceive the agreement or disagreement of any twa 
ideas, by an intuitive perception of the agreement or 
disagreement they have with any intermediate ideas, 
there the mind is capable of demonstration, which is 
not limited to the ideas of figure, number, extension, 
or their modes. The reason why it has been generally 
supposed to belong to them only, is because, in com- 
paring their equality or excess, Uie modes of numbers 
have every the least difference, very clear and per- 
ceivable ; and in extension, though every the least 
excess is not so perceptible, yet the mind has found 
out ways to discover the just equality of two angles, 
extensions, or figures ; and both, that is, numbers and 
figures, can be set down by visible and lasting marks. 

But in other simple ideas, whose modes and differ- 
ences are made and counted by degrees, and not quan- 
tity, we have not so nice and accurate a distinction -^f 
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tJ^eir differences, as to perceive or find ways to measure 
their just equality, or the least differences. For those» 
Qther simple ideas being appearances or sensations 
produced in us, by the size, figure, motion. Sec. of 
minute corpuscles singly insensible, their different 
degrees also depend on the variation of some or all 
of those causes ; which, since it cannot be obsenred by 
us in particles of matter, whereof each is too subtil 
to be perceived, it is impossible for us to have any 
exact measures of the different degrees pf those simpte 
ideas. Thus, for instance, not knowing what oamber 
of particles, nor what motion of them is fit to produce 
any precise degree of whiteness, we cannot demon- 
strate the certain equality of any two degprees of white- 
ness, because we have no certain standard to measure 
them by, nor means to distinguish every the least dif- 
ference ; the only help we have being from our senses, 
which in this point fail us. 

But where the difference is so great as to produee 
in the mind ideas clearly distinct, there ideas of colcfS, 
as we see in different kinds, blue and red, for instance; 
are as capable of demonstration, as ideas of number 
and extension. What is here said of colors, I thiiEk 
holds true in all secondary qualities. These two,, 
then, intuition and demonstration, are the degrees of 
our knowlege. Whatever comes short of one of these 
is but faith or opinion,, not knowlege, at least in all 
^neral truths. 

There is indeed another perception of the nmid eel* 
ployed about the particular existence of finite beings^ 
without lis, which, going beyond probability, but net 
reaching to either of the foregoing degrees ef:«8r-» 
toiiity, passes under the Da.e of kfflowleg., Noth«g 
can be more certain, than that the idea, we receive 
froip an external object is in our minds. Thiskinr-* 
tuitive knowlege; but whether we can thence eer« 
tainly infer the existence of any thing without us, 
corresponding to that idea, is that whereof some men 
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tiitnk there may be a question made, because men 
may have such an idea in their minds, when no such 
thing exists; no such object affects their senses. But 
it is. evident that we are invincibly conscious to our^ 
selves of a different perception, when we look on the 
sun in the day, and think on it by night ; when we 
actually taste wormwood, and smell a rose, or only 
think on that savour or odour. So that I think we 
may add to the two former sorts of knowlege this 
also of the existence of particular external objects, by 
that perception and consciousness we have of the 
actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow these 
three degrees of knowlege, viz. intuitive, demonstra- 
tive, and sensitive. 

Sut since our knowlege is founded on, and em- 
ployed about our ideas only ; will it follow thence 
that it must be conformable to our ideas, and that 
where our ideas are clear and distinct, obscure and 
confused, there our knowlege will be so too ? I an- 
swer, No. For our knowlege consisting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearness or obscurity consists in the clear* 
ness or obscurity of that perception, and not in the 
clearness or obscurity of the ideas themselves. A 
Inan, for instance, that has a clear idea of the angles 
of a triangle and of equality to two right ones, may 
yet have but an obscure perception of their agree- 
ment ; and so have but a very obscure knowlege of it. 
But obscure and confused ideas can never produce any 
(dear or distinct knowlege, because as far as any ideas 
|u*e obscure or confused, so far the mind can never 
p^xseive clearly whether they agree or disagree ; or, to 
express the same thing in a way less apt to be misun- 
derstood, he that hath not determined ideas to the 
words he uses cannot make propositions of them, of 
whose truth he can be certain. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Extent of Human Knowlege. 

1. From what has been said concerning knowlege^ 
it follows, first, that we can have no knowlege farther 
than we have ideas. 

2. Secondly, that we have no knowlege farther than 
we can have perception of that agreement or disagree- 
ment of our ideas, either by intuition, demonstration , 
or sensation. 

3. Thirdly, we cannot have an intuitive knowlege 
that shall extend itself to all our ideas, and all that we 
would know about them ; because we cannot examine 
and perceive all the relations they have one to another^ 
by juxtaposition, or an immediate comparison one 
with another. Thus we cannot intuitively perceive 
the equality of two extensions, the difiference of whose 
figures makes their parts incapable of an exact imme- 
diate application. 

4. Fourthly, our rational knowlege cannot reach to 
the whole extent of our ideas ; because between two 
different ideas we would examine, we cannot always 
find such proofs as we can connect one to another, 
with an intuitive knowlege in all the parts of the de« 
duction. 

5. Fifthly, sensitive knowlege reaching no farther 
than the existence of things actually present to our 
senses, is yet much narrower than either of the former. 

6. From all which it is evident, that the extent of 
our knowlege comes not only short of the realityof 
things, but even of the extent of our own ideas. We 
have the ideas of a square, a circle, and equality, and 
yet perhaps shall never be able to find a circle equal 
to a square. 

7. * We have the ideas of matter and thinking,^ but 

* Against that assertion of Mr. Locke, that ' possibly we shall 
nerer be able to know, whether any mere material being think 
or QO,' &c. the bishop of Worcester argues thus : ' If this ba 
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possibly shall never be able to know whether any 
mere material being thinks or no ; it being impossible 
for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without 

true, then, for all that we can know by our ideas of matter and 
thinking, matter may have a power of thinking : and, if thi» 
hold, then it is impossible to prove a spiritual substance in us 
from the idea of thinking : for how can we be assured by our 
ideas, that God hath not given such a power of thinking to matter 
80 disposed as our bodies are 1 especially since it is said, That, 
in respect of our notions, it is not much more remote from our 
comprehension to conceive that God can, if he pleases, superadd 
to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should 
flUDeradd to it another substance, with a faculty of thinking. 
Whoever asserts this, can never prove a spiritual substance m 
w from a faculty of thinking, because he cannot know, from the 
idea of matter and thinking, that matter so disposed cannot think : 
tod he cannot be certain that God hath not framed the matter of 
6ur bodies so as to be capable of it.' 

To which Mr. Locke answers thus : ' Here your lordship ar- 
gues, that on my principles it cannot be proved that there is ft 
Spiritual substance in us. To which, give me leave, with sub- 
mission, to say, that I think it may be proved from my principleu, 
and I think I have done it j and the proof in my book stand* 
thus : First, we experiment in ourselves thinking. The idea of 
this action, or mode of thinking, is inconsistent with the idea of 
self-subsistence, and, therefore, has a necessary connexion with 
^ support or subject of inhesion : the idea of that support is what 
we call substance ; and so from thinking experimented in us, we 
have a proof of a thinking substance in us, which in my sense is 
a spirit. Against this your lordship will argue, that, by what I 
have said of the possibility that God may, if he pleases, superadd 
to matter a faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that there 
is a spiritual substance in us, because, on that supposition, it is 
possible it may be a material substance that thinks in us^ I grant 
It ; but add, that the general idea of substance being the stone 
every where, the modification of thinking, or the power of think- 
ing joined to it, makes it a spirit, without considering what other 
uooifications it has, as whether it has the modification of solidity 
or no j as, on the other side, substance, that has the modification 
of solidity, is matter, whether it has the modification of thinkings 
Or no : and, therefore, if your lordship means by a spiritual, all 
immaterial substance, I grant I have not proved, nor on my priu' 
ciples can it be proved (your lordship meaning, as I think you 
do, demonstratively proved), that there is an immaterial sub- 
stance in us that thinks. Though, I presume, from what I havo said 
about this supposition of a system of matter, thinking (which there 
demonstrates that God is immaterial^ will prove it m the highest 
degree probable that the thinking suDstance in us is immaterial r 
but your lordship thinks not probably enough ; Bad by thuguo^ 
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cevelatioiiy to discover, whether Omnipotency has not 
given to some systems of matter fitly disposed^ a power 
tp perceive and think, or else joined to matter so dis- 

the want of demonstration on my principle, that the thinking 
thing in us is immaterial, your lordship seems to conclude it de- 
monstrable from principles of philosopny. The demonstration I 
should with joy receive from your lordship, or any one ; for 
thojugh all the great ends of morality or religion are well enough 
secured without it, as I have shown, yet it would be a great ad- 
Tauce of our knowlege in nature and philosophy. 

* To what I have said in my book, to show that all the grest 
ends of religion and morality are secured barely by the immorta- 
lity of the soul, without a necessary supposition Uiat the soul is 
immaterial, I crave leave to add, that immortality may, and shall 
be, annexed to that, which in its own nature is neither immaterial 
nor immortal, as the apostle expressly declares in these words : 
' For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality/ 

• ' Perhaps my using the word spirit for a thinking sobstance* 
without excluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great 
a liberty, and such as deserves censure, because I leave immate- 
riality out of the idea I make it a sign of. I readily own, that 
^ords should be sparingly ventured on in a sense wholly new ; 
and nothing but absolute necessity can excuse the boldness of 
using any term in a sense whereof we can produce no example* 
But, in the present case, I think I have great authorities to lus* 
tify me. The soul is agreed, on all hands, to be that in us which 
thinks. And he that will look into the book of Cicero's Tusculan 
Questions, and into the sixth book of Virgirs JEneid, will find 
^at these two great men, who, of all the Romans, best under- 
stood philosophy, thought, or at least did not deny, the soul to 
be a subtile matter, wmch might come under the name of aura, 
or ieniSf or ather ; and this soul, they both of them called spiritus : 
in the notion of which, it is plain, they included only thought and 
active motion, without the total exclusion of matter. Vvhether 
they thought right in this, I do not say ; that is not the question ; 
but whether they spoke properly, when tibey called an active, 
thinking, subtile substance, out of which they excluded only 
gross and palpable matter, spiHtus, spirit. I think that nobody 
Will deny, that if any among the Romans can be allowed to 8i>eak 
properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may most securely be 
depended on for it : and one of them, speaking of the soul, says, 
Dum spirittLS has reget artus; and the other, Vita eontinetur corpore 
et spiritu ; where it is plain by corpus, he means (as generally 
every where) only gross matter that may be felt and handled, as 
appears by these words : Si cor, aut sanguis, aut cerebrum est <mt- 
fmu ; certe, qttoniam est corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore ; si animd 
est, forte dissipabitur ; si ignis, extingnetur, Tusc. Quest. 1. i. c. 11« 
Here Cicero opposes corpus to ignis and amnm; i» e. awra, ot 
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posed, a thinking immaterial substance : it being not 
much more remote from our comprehension to con* 
oeiye, that God can^ if he pleases, superadd to matter 

breath. And the foundation of that his distinction of the souT, 
from that which he calls corpus, or body, he gives a little lower in 
these words : Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ibid. c. !^. Nor 
was it the heathen world alone that had this notion of spirit ; the 
most enlightened of all the ancient people of God, Solomon nim- 
felf^ speaks after the same manner : * That which befalleth the- 
sons of men, befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth them ; as 
the one dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, they have all one spirit/ 
So I translate the Hebrew word mi, here, for so I find it trans- 
lated the very next verse but one : ' Who knoweth the spirit of 
man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downwards to the earth V In which places, it is plain, that So- 
lomon applies the word nrif and our translators of him the word 
apirit, tQ a substance, out of which materiality was not wholly 
excluded, unless the spirit of a beast that goeth downwards ta 
the earth be immaterial. Nor did the way of speaking in our 
Saviour's time vary from this. - St. Luke tells us, that when out 
Saviour, after his resurrection, stood in the midst of them, they 
were afirighted, and supposed that they had seen irvcDjua, the 
Greek word which always answers spirit in English : and so the 
translators of the Bible render it here : they supposed that they^ 
had seen a spirit. But our Saviour says to them, * Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see ; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me have.' Which 
Words of our Saviour put the same distinction between body and 
spirit that Cicero did in the place above cited, viz. That the one 
was a gross compages that could be felt and handled ; and the 
Other such as Virgil describes the ghost or soul of Anchises^ 

Ter conatus ibf collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Far levibuB ventis volucrique simillima somno. 

< I would not be thought hereby to say that spirit never does 
signify a purely immaterial substance. In that sense the Scrip- 
ture, I take it, speaks, when it says God is a spirit ; and in that 
sense I have used it ; and in that sense I have proved from my 
principles that there is a spiritual substance, and am certain that 
there is a spiritual inmiaterial substance : which is, 1 humbly 
conceive, a direct answer to your lordship's question in the begin- 
ning of this argument, viz. How we come to be certain that there 
are spiritual substances, supposiue this principle to be true, that 
the simple ideas by sensation and reflection are the sole matter 
and foundation of all our reasoning ? But this hinders not, but 
iktit, if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial 
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a faculty of thinking, than that he should superadd to 
it another substance, with a faculty of thinking ; since 

Spirit, should please to give a system of very subtile matter, sense 
and motion, it might with propriety of speech be called spirit, 
though materiality were not excluded out of its complex idea* 
Your lordship proceeds : It is said, indeed, elsewhere, that it i« 
repugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that it should put into 
itself sense, perception, and knowlege. But this does not reach 
the present case : which is not what matter can do of itself, but 
what matter prepared by an omnipotent hand can do. And what 
certainty can we have that he hath not done it 1 We can have 
none from the ideas, for those are given up in this case, and con- 
sequently we can have no certainty, on these principles, whether, 
we have any spiritual substance within us or not. 

' Your lordship in this paragraph proves, that, from what I 
say, we can have no certainty whether we have any spiritual 
substance in us or not. If by spiritual substance, your lordship^ 
means an immaterial substance in us, as you speak, I grant what 
your lordship says is true, that it cannot on these principles be 
demonstrated. But I must crave leave to say at the same time, 
that on these principles it can be proved to the highest degree of 
probability. If by spiritual substance, your lordship means a 
thinking substance, I must dissent from your lordship, and say, 
that we can have a certainty, on my principles, that there is a 
spiritual substance in us. In short, my lord, on my principles, 
i. e. from the idea of thinking, we can have a certainty that there 
is a thinking substance in us ; from hence we have a certainty 
that there is an eternal thinking substance. This thinking sub«> 
stance, which has been from eternity, I have proved to be imma- 
terial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking substance, has put into 
us a thinking substance, which, whether it be a material or im- 
material substance, cannot be infallibly demonstrated from our 
ideas : though from them it may be proved, that it is to the highest 
degree probable that it is immaterial.' 

Again, the bishop of Worcester undertakes to prove from Mr. 
Locke's principles, that we may be certain * That the first eternal 
thinking Being, or omnipotent Spirit, cannot, if he would, give to 
certain systems of created sensible matter, put together as he seee 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought.' 

To which Mr. Locke has made the following answer in his third 
letter. 

' Your first argument I take to be this ; that according to me« 
the knowlege we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter 
in general being a solid substance, and our idea of body a solid 
extended figured substance; if I admit matter be capable of think-* 
ing, I confound the idea of matter with the idea of a spirit ; to 
which I answer. No ; no more than I confound the idea of matter 
with the idea of a horse, when I say that matter in general is a 
solid extended substance ; and that a horse ia a material anispial* 
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we know not wherein thinking consists, nor to what 
sort of substances the Almighty has been pleased to 

or 8n eztoaded solid substance, with sense and spontaneous 
motion. 

' The idea of matter is an extended solid substance ; wherevef 
there is such a substance, there is matter ; and the essence of 
matter, whatever other qualities, not contained in that essence, it 
■hall please God to superadd to it. For example : God creates an 
extenaed solid substance, without the superadding any thing else 
to it, and so we may consider it at rest : to some parts of it he su- 
peradds motion, but it has still the essence of matter ; other parts 
of it he frames into plants, with all the excellences of vegetation^ 
life, and beauty, which is to be found in a rose or peach tree, 6co* 
above the essence of matter in general, but it is still but matter : 
to other parts he adds' sense and spontaneous motion, and those 
other properties that are to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it 
is not doubted but the power of God may go, and that the proper- 
ties of a rose, a peach, or an elephant, superadded to matter, change 
not the properties of matter ; but matter is in these things matter 
Still. But if one venture to go one step farther, and say, God may 
give to matter thought, reason, and volition, as well as sense and 
spontaneous motions, there are men ready presently to limit the 
power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it ; be- 
cause it destroys the essence, or changes the essential properties 
of matter. To make good which assertion, they have no more to 
say, but tliat thought and reason are not included in the essence of 
matter. I grant it ; but whatever excellency, not contained in its 
essence, be superadded to matter, it does not destroy the essence 
of matter, if it leaves it an extended solid substance : wherever 
that is, there is the essence of matter : and if everything of greater 
perfection, superadded to such a substance, destroys the essence 
of matter, what will become of the essence of matter in a plant or 
an animal, whose properties fieur exceed those of a mere extended 
solid substance? 

* But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive how matter 
can think. I grant it : but to argue from thence, that God, there-^ 
fore, cannot g^ive to matter a faculty of thinking, is to say, God's 
omnipotency is limited to a narrow compass, because man's under-< 
Standing is so, and brings down God's infinite power to the size 
of our capacities. If God can give no power to any parts of matter, 
but what men can account for from the essence of matter in gene<» 
ral ; if all such qualities and properties must destroy the essence, 
or change the essential properties, of matter, which are to ouif 
conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the natural 
consequence of that essence ; it is plain, that t^e essence of mattev 
is destroyed, and its essential properties changed, in most of the 
sensible parts of this our system : for it is visible, that all the 
planets have revolutions about certain remote centres, which I 
would have amy one explain, or make conceivable by the- bara 
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give that power, which cannot be in any created being, 
but merely by the good pleasure and bounty of the 
Creator, 

essence, or natural powers depending on the essence of matter in 
general, without something added to that essence, which we can- 
not conceire ; for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the 
Attraction of matter by matter, is all that can be said in the case ; 
either of which it is above our reach to derive from the essence of 
matter or body in general ; though one of these two must unavoid'>> 
ably be allowed to be superadded in this instance to the essence 
of matter in general. The omnipotent Creator advised not with ue 
in the making of the world, and his ways are not the less excellent, 
because they are past finding out. 

' In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not 
doubted to be wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it 
will observe excellences and operations in this part of matter, 
which he will not find contained in the essence of matter in gene- 
ral, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by it. And 
wiU he therefore say, that the essence of matter is destroyed io 
them, because they have properties and operations not contained 
in the essential properties of matter as matter, nor explicable hf 
the essence of matter in general ? 

' Let us advance one step farther, and we shall in the animal 
world meet with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways 
explicable by the essence of matter in general. If the omnipotent 
Creator had not superadded to the eartia, which produced the irra<* 
tional animals, qualities far surpassing those of the dull dead earth, 
out of which they were made, life, sense, and spontaneous motion, 
nobler qualities than were before in it, it had still remained rude 
senseless matter ; and if to the individuals of each species he had 
not superadded a power of propagation, the species had perished 
with those individuals ; but by these essences or properties of 
each species, superadded to the matter which they were made of. 
the essence or properties of matter in general were not destroyed 
or chuaged any more than any thing that was in the individuals 
before, was aestroyed or changed by the power of generation, 
superadded to them by the first benediction of the Almighty. 

* In all such cases, the superinducement of greater perfections 
and nobler qualities destroys nothing of the essence or perfections 
that were tnere before ; unless there can be shown a manifest 
repugnancy between them : but all the proof offered for that, is 
only, that we cannot conceive how matter, without such super- 
added perfections, can produce such effects ; which is, in truth, 
no more than to say, matter in general, or every part of matter, as. 
matter, has them not ; but is no reason to prove, that God, if ho 
pleases, cannot superadd them to some parts of matter, unless it 
can be proved to be a contradiction, that God should give to some 
parts of matter qualities and perfections, which matter in general 
has not ; though we cannot conceive how matter is invested with 
them, or how it operates by virtue of those new endowments c 
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8. I say not this, that I may any way lessen th^ 
belief of the soul's immateriality : I am not here speak- 
ing of probability, but knowlege ; and I think that it 

nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilst we limit all its 
operations to those qualities it had before, and would explain tiiem 
by the known properties of matter in general, without any such 
induced perfections. For, if this be a right rule of reasonmg, to 
deny a thing to be, because we catinot conceive the manner how it 
comes to be ; I shall desire them who use it, to stick to this rule, 
and see what work it will make both in divinity as well as philo- 
sophy ; and whether they can advance any thing more in favor of 
scepticism. 

' For to keep within the present subject of the power of think- 
ing and self-motion, bestowed by omnipotent Power in some parts 
of matter: the obiection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter 
should think. What is the consequence 1 ergo^ God cannot give 
it a power to think. Let this stand for a good reason, and then 
proceed in other cases by the same. You cannot conceive how 
matter can attract matter at any distance, much less at the dis- 
tance of 1,000,000 of miles ; ergo, God cannot give it such a power : 
you cannot conceive how matter should feel, or move itself, or 
affect an immaterial bein^, or be moved by it ; ergo, God cannot 
give it such powers : which is, in effect, to deny gravity, and the 
revolution of the planets about the sun ; to make brutes mere ma* 
chines, without sense or spontaneous motion ; and to allow man 
neither sense nor voluntary motion. 

' Let us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot con« 
ceive how an extended solid substance should think ; therefore, 
God cannot make it think : can you conceive how your own soul, 
or any substance, thinks ? You find indeed that you do think, and 
so do I ; but I want to be told how the action of thinking is per- 
formed ; this, I confess, is beyond my conception ; and I would 
be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, 
I find, has given me this faculty ; and since I cannot but be con- 
vinced of his power in this instance, which though I every moment 
experiment in myself, yet I cannot conceive the manner of ; what 
would it be less than an insolent absurdity, to deny his power in 
other like cases, only for this reason, because I cannot conceive 
the manner how 1 

' To explain this matter a little farther : God has created a 
substance ; let it be, for example, a solid extended substance. Is 
God bound to give it, besides being, a power of action? that, I 
think, nobody will say : he, therefore, may leave it in a state of 
inactivity, and it will be nevertheless a substance ; for action is 
not necessary to the being of any substance that God does create. 
God has likewise created and made to exist, de novo, an immaterial 
substance, which will not lose its being of a substance, though 
God should bestow on it nothing more but this bare being, without 
giving it any activity at all. Here are now two distinct sub* 
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is of use to us, to discern how far our knowlege does 
reach ; for the state that we are at present in, not 
being that of vision, we must, in many things, content 



stances, tbe one material, the other immaterial, both in a state of 
perfect inactivity. Now I ask, what power God can give to one 
of these substances (supposing them to retain the same distinct 
natures that they had as substances in their state of inactivity),' 
which he cannot give to the other? In that state, it is plain, neither 
of them thinks ; for thinking being an action, it cannot be denied 
that God can put an end to an action of any created substance; 
without annihilating of the substance whereof it is an action ; and 
if it be so, he can also create or give existence to such a substance, 
without ^vin^ that substance any action at all. By the same 
reason it is plain, that neither of them can move itself. Now I 
would ask, why Omnipotency cannot give to either of these sub- 
stances, which are equally in a state of perfect inactivity, the same 
power tiat it can give to the other? Let it be, for example, that 
of spontaneous or self motion, which is a power that it is supposed 
God can give to an unsolid substance, but denied that he can give 
to solid substance, 

' If it be asked, why they limit the omnipotency of God in re- 
ference to the one rather than the other of these substances 1 sJI 
that can be said to it is, that they cannot conceive how tlie solid 
substance should ever be able to move itself. And as little, say 
I, are they able to conceive how a created unsolid substance 
should move itself. But there may be something in an immate- 
rial substance that you do not know. I grant it ; and in a mate- 
rial one too : for example, gravitation of matter towards matter, 
and in the several proportions observable, inevitably shows that 
there is something in matter that we do not understand, unless 
we can conceive self-motion in matter ; or an inexplicable and 
inconceivable attraction in matter, at immense, almost incompre- 
hensible distances : it must, therefore, be confessed, that there 
is something in solid, as well as unsolid, substances, that we do 
not understand. But this we know, that they may each of them 
have their distinct beings, without any activity superadded to 
them, unless you will deny that God can take from any being its 
power of acting, which it is probable will be thought too pre- 
sumptuous for any one to do : and, I say, it is as hard to conceive 
self-motion in a created immaterial, as in a material being, con- 
sider it how you will : and, therefore, this is no reason to deny 
Omnipotency to be able to give a power of self-motion to a ma- 
terial substance, if he pleases, as well as to an immaterial ; since 
neither of them can have it from themselves, nor can we conceive 
how it can be in either of them. 

' The same is visible in the other operation of thinking : both 
these substances maybe made and exist without thought ; neither 
of them has, or can have, the power of thinking from itself: God 
may give it to either of them, according to the good pleasure of 

Locke* S 
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ourselves with faith and probability : and in the pre- 
sent question about the immateriality of the soul, if 
OUT faculties cannot arrive at demonstrative certainty, 

his omnipotency ; and in whichever of them it is, it is equally 
beyond our capacity to conceive, how either of these substances 
thinks. But for that reason, to deny that God, who had power 
enough to give them both a being out of nothing, can, by the same 
omnipotency, give them what other powers and perfections he 
pleases, has no better foundation than to deny his power of 
creation, because we cannot conceive how it is performed; and 
there, at last, this way of reasoning must terminate. 

' That Omnipotency cannot make a substance to be solid and 
not solid at the same time, I think with due reverence we may 
say ; but that a solid substance may not have qualities, perfec- 
tions, and powers, which have no natural or visibly necessary 
connexion with solidity and extension, is too much for us (who 
are but of yesterday, and know nothing) to be positive in. If 
God cannot join things together by connexions inconceivable to 
us, we must deny even the consistency and being of matter itself ; 
since every particle of it having some bulk, has its parts con- 
nected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the difficulties 
that are raised against the thinking of matter, from our ignorance, 
or narrow conceptions, stand not at all in the way of the power of 
God, if he pleases to ordain it so ; nor prove any thing against 
his. having actually endued some parcels of matter, so disposed as 
he thinks fit, with a faculty of thinking, till it can be shown that 
it contains a contradiction to suppose it. 

' Though to me sensation be comprehended under thinking in 
general, yet, in the foregoing discourse, I have spoken of sense in 
brutes, as distinct from thinking ; because your lordship, as I re- 
member, speaks of sense in brutes. But here I take liberty to 
observe, that if your lordship allows brutes to have sensation, it 
will follow, either that God can and doth give to some parcels of 
matter a power of perception and thinking ; or that all animals 
have immaterial, and consequently, according to your lordship, 
immortal souls, as well as men ; and to say that fleas and mites, 
&c. have immortal souls as well as men, will possibly be looked 
on as going a great way to serve an hypothesis. 

* I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that 
they who are so forward to bestow hard censures or names on the 
opinions of those who differ from them, may consider whether 
sometimes they are not more due to their own ; and that they may 
be persuaded a little to temper that heat, which, supposing the 
truth in their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right 
to lafy what imputations they please on tnose who would fully 
examine the grounds they stand on. For talking with a supposi- 
tion and insinuations, that truth and knowlege, nay, and religion 
too, stand and fall with their systems, is at best but an imperious, 
way of begging the question, and assuming to themselves, under 
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we need not think it strange. All the great ends of 
morality and religion are well enough secured, with- 
out philosophical proofs of the soul's immaterial ity» 

the pretence of zeal for the cause of God, a title to infallibility. 
It is very becoming that men's zeal for truth should go as far as 
their proofs, but not go for proofs themselves. He that attacks 
received opinions with any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, 
be justly suspected not to mean well, nor to be led by the love 
of truth ; but the same may be said of him too who so defends 
them. An error is not the better for being common, nor truth the 
worse for having lain neglected ; and if it were put to the vote 
any where in the world, 1 doubt, as things are managed, whethei* 
truth would have the majority, at least whilst the authority of 
men, and not the examination of things, must be its measure. 
The imputation of scepticism, and those broad insinuations to 
render what I have writ suspected, so frequent, as if that wer^ 
the great business of all this pains you have been at about me, 
has made me say thus much, my lord, rather as my sense of the 
way to establish truth in its full force and beauty, than that I 
think the world will need to have any thing said to it, to make it 
distinguish between your lordship's and my design in writing, 
which, therefore, I securely leave to the judgment of the reader, 
and return to the argument in hand. 

' What I have above said, I take to be a full answer to all that 
■your lordship would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, of 
identity, and from the power of abstracting. You ask. How can 
my idea of liberty agree with the idea that bodies can operate 
only by motion and impulse 1 Ans. By the omnipotency of God, 
who can make all things agree, that involve not « contradiction. 
It is true, I say, That bodies operate by impulse, and nothing 
else. And so I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no 
other way of their operation. But I am since convinced by the 
judicious Mr. Newton's imcomparable book, that it is too bold a 
presumption to limit God's power in this point by my narrow 
conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways 
unconceivable to me, is not only a demonstration that God can, 
if he pleases, put into bodies powers, and ways of operation, 
above what can be derived from our idea of body, or pan be ex- 
plained by what we know of matter ; but also an unquestionable, 
and every where visible, instance that he has done so. And, 
therefore, in the next edition of my book I will take care to bave 
that passage rectified. 

' As to self-consciousness, your lordship asks. What is therd 
like self-consciousness in matter? Nothing at all in matter, as 
matter. But that God cannot bestow on some parcels of matter si 
power of thinking, and with it self-consciousness, will never be 
proved by asking, how is it possible to apprehend that mere body 
should perceive that it doth perceive ? The weakness of our 
apprehenftioD, X grant in the case : I confess as much at yoa 
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since it is evident, that he who made us sensible intel-^ 
ligent beings, can, and will restore us to the like state 
of sensibility in another world, and make us capable 

please, tbat we cannot conceive how a solid, no — nor how an an- 
solid, created substance thinks ; but this weakness of our appre* 
hension reaches not the power of God*, whose weakness is 
stronger than any thing in men. 

* Your ar^ment from abstraction, we have in this question. 
If it may be m the power of matter to think, how comes it to be so 
impossible for such organised bodies as the brutes have, to en- 
large their ideas by abstraction? Ans. This seems to suppose, 
that I place thinking within the natural power of matter. It that 
be your meaning, my lord, I never say nor suppose that all mat- 
ter has naturally in it a faculty of thinking, but the direct con- 
trary. But if you mean that certain parcels of matter, ordered by 
the Divine Power, as seems fit to him, may be made capable of re-> 
ceiving from his omnipotency the faculty of thinking ; that, indeed, 
I say ; and that being granted, the answer to your question is 
easy ; since, if omnipotency can give thought to any solid sub- 
stance, it is not hard to conceive that God may give that faculty 
in a higher or lower degree, as it pleases him, who knows what 
disposition of the subject is suited to such a particular way or de- 
gree of thinking. 

• * Another argument to prove that God ca&not endue any parcel 
of matter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from those words of 
mine, where I show by what connexion of ideas we may come to 
know that God is an immaterial substance. They are these : The 
idea of an eternal actual knowing being, with the idea of immate- 
riality, by the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its actual 
division, divisibility, and want of perception, &c. From whence 
your lordship thus argues : Here the want of perception is owned 
to be so essential to matter, that God is therefore concluded to be 
immaterial. Ans. Perception and knowlege in that one eternal 
Being, where it has its source, it is visible mjust be essentially in- 
separable from it : therefore the actual want of perception in so 
great a part of the particular parcels of matter is a demonstration, 
that the first Being, from whom perception and knowlo^e are inse- 
parable, is not matter : how far this makes the want of perfection 
an essential property of matter, I will not dispute ; it sufilces that 
it shows that perception is not an essential property of matter $ 
and therefore matter cannot be that eternal original Being to whicn 
perception and knowlege are essential. Matter, I say, naturally 
is wimout perception : ergo, says your lordship, want of percep- 
tion is an essential property of matter, and God does not change 
the essential properties of things, their nature remaining. From 
whence you infer, that God cannot bestow on any parcel of matter 
(the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If the 
rules of logic, since my days, be not changed, I may safely deny 
this consequence. For an argument that runs thus, God does not ; 
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Ibere to receive the retribution he has designed to men 
according to their doings in this life. And therefore 
it is not of such mighty necessity to determine one way 

trgo, he cannot, I was taught, when I first came to the university, 
would not hold. For I never said God did ; hut, That I see no 
contradiction in it, ^at he should, if he pleased, give to some 
systems of senseless matter a faisulty of thinking ; and I know 
nohody before Descartes, that ever pretended to show that there 
was any contradiction in it. So that at worst, my not being able 
to see in matter any such incapacity as makes it impossible for 
Omnipotency to bestow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me op- 
posite only to the Cartesians. For as far as I have seen or heard, 
the fathers of the Christian church never pretended to demon- 
strate that matter was incapable to receive a power of sensation, 
perception, and thinking, from the hand of the omnipotent Creator. 
Let us therefore, if you please, suppose the form of your argu- 
mentation right, and that your lordship means, God cannot : and 
then, if your argument be good, it proves. That God could not 
give to Balaam's ass a power to speak to his master, as he did, for 
the want of rational discourse being natural to that species : it is 
but for your lordship to call it an essential property, ana then 
God cannot change tne essential properties of things, their na- 
ture remaining : whereby it is proved. That God cannot, with 
all his omnipotency, give to an ass a power to speak, as Balaam's 
did. 

' ' You say, my lord. You do not set bounds to God's omnipo- 
tency : for he may, if he please, change a body into an immate- 
rial substance, i. e. take away from a substance tiie solidity which 
it had before, and which maae it matter, and then give it a faculty 
of thinking, which it had not before, and which makes it a spirit, 
the same substance remaining. For if the same substance remains 
not, the body is not changea into an immaterial substance. But 
the solid substance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an 
immaterial substance created, which is not a change of one thing 
into another, but the destroying of one, and making another de 
novo. In this change, therefore, of a body or material substance 
into an immaterial, let us observe these distinct considerations. 

'First, you say, God may, if he pleases, take away from^ a solid 
snblstance, solidity, which is that which makes it a material sub- 
stance or body ; and may make it an immaterial substance, i. e. a 
substance without solidity. But this privation of one quality 
gives it not another : the bare taking away a lower or less noble 
quality does not give it a higher or nobler: that must be the 
gift of God. For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, 
cannot be the position of a higher and better : unless any one will 
say, that cogitation, or the power of thinJcing, results from the na- 
ture of substance itself; which if it do, then wherever there is 
substance there must be cogitation, or a power of thinking. Here, 
then, on your lordship's own principles, is an immaterial substance 
Xrithout the faciUty of thinking. 
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or the other, as some ov^r-zealous for, or against the 
immateriality of the soul, have been forward to make 
the world believe. 

* In the next place, yon will not deny, but God may ^ire to this 
substance, thus deprived of solidity, a faculty of thinking ; for 
you suppose it made capable of that by being made immaterial ; 
whereby you allow, that the same numerical substance may be 
sometimes wholly incogitative, or without a power of thinking, 
and at other times perfectly cogitative, or endued with a power 
of thinking. 

* Further,^ you will not deny, but God can give it solidity, 
and make it material again. For I conclude it will not be de- 
nied that God can make it again what it was before. Now I 
crave leave to ask your lordship, why God having given to this 
substance the faculty of thinking, after solidity was taken from it. 
cannot restore to it solidity again, without taking sway the fa- 
culty of thinking 1 When you have resolved this, my lord, you 
will have proved it impossible for God's omnipotence to give a 
solid substance a faculty of thinking ; but till then, not haying 
proved it impossible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to 
deny that he can do what is in itseli possible ; which, as I hum- 
bly conceive, is visibly to set bounds to God's omnipotency, 
though you say here. You do not set bounds to God's omnipo- 
tent. 

' If I should imitate your lordship's way of writing, I should 
not omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take notice, that this was 
his way, Deum verbis ponere, re toUere ; and then add, that I am 
certain you do not think he promoted the great ends of religion 
and morality. For it is with such candid and kind insinuations 
as these, that you bring in both Hobbes and Spinosa into your 
discourse here about God's being able, if he please, to give to 
some parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of 
thinking ; neither of those authors having, as appears by any 
passage you bring out of them, said any thing to this question ; 
nor having, as it seems, any other business here but by their 
names, skilfully to give that character to my book, with which 
you would recommend it to the world. 

' I pretend not to inquire what measure of zeal, nor for what, 
guides your lordship's pen in such a way of writing as yours- has 
all along been with me : only I cannot but consider, what repa- 
tatipn it would give to the writings of the fathers of the church 
if tney should think truth required, or religion allowed them to 
imitate such patterns. But God be thanked, there be thos« 
amongst them who do not admire such ways of managing the 
cause of truth or religion ; they being sensible that if every one. 
who believes, or can pretend he hath truth on his side, is thereby 
authorised, without proof, to insinuate whatever may serve to 
prejudice men's minds against the other side, there will be a 
great ravage made on charity and practice, without any gain to 
truth and luiowlege ; and that the liberties frequently taken by 
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9. The affirmations or negations we make concern- 
ing the ideas we have, being reduced to the four sorts 
above mentioned, viz. identity, coexistence, relation, 

disputants to do so, may have been the cause that the world in all 
ages has receiv^ed so much harm, and so little advantage, from 
controversies in religion. 

' These are the arguments which your lordship has brought to 
confute one saying in my book, by other passages in it ; which 
therefore being all but argumenta ad hominemf if they did prove 
what they do not, are of no other use than to gain a victory over 
me : a thing, methinks, so much beneath your lordship, that it 
does not deserve one of your pages. The question is, whether 
God can, if he pleases, bestow on any parcel of matter, ordered 
as he thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. You say. 
You look on a mistake herein to be of dangerous consequence as 
to the great ends of religion and morality. If this be so, my lord, 
1 think one may well wonder, why your lordship has brought no 
arguments to establish the truth itself, which you look on to be 
of such dangerous conseq^uence to be mistaken in ; but' have 
spent so many pages only m a personal matter, in endeavoring to 
show that I had inconsistencies in my book ; which, if any such 
thing had been shown, the question would be still as far from 
being decided, and the danger of mistaking about it as little pre- 
vented, as if nothing of all this had been said . If, therefore, your 
lordship's care of the great ends of religion and morality have 
made you think it necessary to clear this q[uestion, the world has 
reason to conclude there is little to be said against that proposi- 
tion which is to be found in my book, concerning the possibility, 
that some parcels of matter might be so ordered by Omnipotence, 
as to be endued with a faculty of thinking, if God so pleased; 
since your lordship's concern for the promoting the great ends of 
religion and morality has not enabled you to produce one argu- 
ment against a proposition that you think of so dangerous conse- 
quence to them. 

' And here I crave leave to observe, that though in your title 
page you promise to prove that my notion of ideas is inconsist- 
ent with itself (^which if it were, it could hardly be proved to bo 
inconsistent with any thing else), and with the articles of the 
Christian faith ; yet your attempts all along have been to prove 
me, in some passages of my book, inconsistent with myself, with- 
out having shown anj proposition in my book inconsistent with 
any article of the Christian faith. 

' I think your lordship has indeed made use of one argument of 
your own : but it is such anyone, that I confess I do not see how 
it is apt much to promote religion, especially the Christian reli- 
gion, founded on revelation. I shall set down your lordship's 
wovds, that they may be considered : you say, That you are of opi- 
nion that the great ends of religion and morality are best secured 
by the proofs of the immortality of the soul, from its ntfture and 
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•nd real existeDCe ; I shall examine how far our knaw- 
lege extends in each of these. 

rirsty as to identity and diversity, our intuitive 

piopertiet ; and which you think prove it immaterial. Your lord- 
«hip does not question- whether God can give immortality to 8 
iBftterisl suhatance ; hut ^ou say it takes off rery much from the 
•fidenoe of immortality, if it depend wholly on God's giving that» 
wliieh of ita own nature it is not oapahle of, &c. So likewise you 

a, If » man cannot he certain hut that matter may think (as I 
rm), then what hecomes of the soul's immateriality (and con- 
nuently immortality) from its operations t But for all this, say 
\i» assorance of faith remains on its own hasis. Now you ap- 
paal to any man of sense, whether the finding the uncertainty of 
ail own principles, which he went on, in point of reason, doth not 
.weaken the credibility of these fundamental articles, when they 
■n considered purely as matters of faith 1 For before, there was 
a natural credibility in them on account of reason ; but by going 
on wrong founds of certainty, all that is lost ; and instead of 
bain^ certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And if the evidence 
of fiuth falls so much short of that of reasoui it must needs have 
leM effect on men's minds, when the subserviency of reason is 
taken away ; as it must be when the grounds of certainty by reason 
are vanishea. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reason 
deceive him in such fundamental points, shall have his faith stand 
fizm and unmoveabie on die account of revelation ? For in mattery 
of revelation there must be some antecedent principles supposed 
before we can believe any thing on the account of it. 

' More to the same purpose we have some pages farther, where, 
from some of my words, your lordship says, You cannot but oh- 
serve, that we have no certainty on my grounds, that self-con- 
•ciousness depends on an individual immaterial substance, and 
consequently that a material substance may, according to my prin- 
ciples, have self-consciousness in it; at least, that lam not cer- 
tain of the contrary. Whereon your lordship bids me consider, 
whether this does not a little affect the whole article of the resur- 
rection 1 What does all this tend to, but to make the world be- 
lieve that I have lessened the credibility of the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection, by saying, that though it be most 
highly probable that the soul is immaterial, yet on my principles 
it cannot be demonstrated ; because it is not impossible to God's 
omnipotency, if he pleases, to bestow on some parcels of matter, 
disposed as he sees fit, a faculty of thinking? 

' This, your accusation of my lessening the credibility of these 
articles of faith, is founded on this, that ^e article of the immor- 
tality of the soul abates of its credibility, if it be allowed that ita 
immateriality (^which is the supposed proof from reason and phi- 
losophy of ita immortality) cannot be demonstrated from natural 
reason: which argument of your lordship's bottoms, as I humbly 
eonceive, on this, that divine revelation abates of ita credibilitjr 
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knowlege is as far extended as our ideas themselves ;. 
and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does 

in all those articles it proposes, proportionably as human reason 
fails to support the testimony of God. And all that your lordship 
in those passages has said, when examined, will, I suppose, be 
found to import thus much, viz. does God propose any thing to 
mankind to be believed 1 1t is very fit and credible to be believed, 
if reason can demonstrate it to be true. But if human reason 
comes short in the case, and cannot make it out, its credibility is 
thereby lessened ; which is in effect to say, that the veracity of 
God is not a firm and sure foundation of faith to rely on, without 
the concurrent testimony of reason, i. e. with reverence be it 
spoken, God is not to be believed on his own word, unless what 
he reveals be in itself credible, and might be believed without 
him. 

' If this be a way to promote reli^^on, the Christian religion, in, 
all its articles, I am not sorry that it is not a way to be ^und in 
any of my writings ; for I imagine any thing like this would (and 
I should think deserve to) have other titles than bare scepticism 
bestowed on it, and would, have raised no small outcry against any 
one, who is not to be supposed to be^ in the right in ul that he 
says, and so may securely say what he pleases. Such as I, the 
profanum vulgu$t who take too much on us, if we should ex- 
amine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though what 
he said should subvert the very foundations of the Christian faith. 

• What I have above observed, is so visibly contained in your 
lordship's argument, Uiat when I met with it in your answer to 
my first letter, it seemed so strange for a man of your lordship's 
character, and in a dispute in defence of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, that I could hardly persuade myself but it was a slip of your 
pen : but when I found it in your second letter made use of acain, 
and seriously enlarged as an argument of weight to be insisted on, 
I was convinced that it was a principle that you heartily embraced, 
how little favorable soever it was to the articles of the Christian 
religion, and particularly Uiose which you underlpok to defend, 

'I desire my reader to peruse the passages as they stand in 
your letters themselves, and see whether what you say in thera 
does not amount to this, that a revelation from God is more or less 
credible, according as it has a stronger or weaker confirmation from 
human reason. For, 

'1. Your lordship says. You do not question whether God can 
give immortality to a material substance ; but you say it takes off 
very much from the evidence of immortidity, if it depends wholly 
on God's giving that which of its own, nature it is not capable of. 

' To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonstrate the 
soul to be immaterial, takes off not very much, nor at all, from the 
evidence of its immortality, if God has revealed that it shall be 
immortal ; because the veracity of God is a demonstration of the 
truth of what he has revealed, and the want of another demonstra- 
tion of a proposition, that is demonstratively true, takes not off 
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not presently, by an intuitive knowlege, perceive to be 
what it is, and to be different from any other. 

from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear demonstration, 
there is as much evidence as any truth can have, that is not self- 
evident. God has revealed that the souls of men should live for 
ever. But, says your lordship, from this, evidence, it takes off 
very much', if it depends wholly on God's giving that, which of it^ 
own nature it is not capable of; i. e. the revelation and testimony 
of God loses much of its evidence, if this depends wholly on the 
good pleasure of God, and cannot be demonstratively made oat 
by natural reason, that the soul is immaterial, and consequently 
in its own nature immortal. For that is all that here is or can be 
meant by these words, ' which of its own nature it is not Capable 
of/ to niake them to the purpose. For the whole of your lord- 
ship's discourse here, is to prove that the soul cannot be mate- 
rial, because then the evidence of its being immortal would be 
ver^ much lessened. Which is to say, that it is not as credible on 
divine revelation, that a material substance should be immortal, 
as an immaterial ; or, which is all one, that God is not equally to 
be believed, when he declares that a material substance ^hall be 
immortal, as when he declares that an immaterial shall h4 Ik), be- 
cause the immortality of a material substance cannot be demon- 
strated from natural reason. 

' Let us try this rule of your lordship's a little farther : God 
bath revealed, that the bodies men shall have after the resurrec- 
tion, as well as their souls, shall live to eternity? Does your lord- 
ship believe the eternal life of the one of these, more than of the 
other, because you think you can prove it of one of them by na- 
tural reason, and of the other not. Or can any one, who admits of 
divine revelation in the case, doubt of one of them more than the 
other? or think this proposition less credible, that the bodies of 
men, after the resurrection, shall live for ever ; than this, that the 
souls of men shall, after the resurrection, live for ever? For that 
he must do, if he thinks either of them is less credible than the 
other. If this be so, reason is to be consulted, how fiar God is to 
be believed, and the credit of divine testimony must receive its 
force from the evidence of reason ; which is evidently to take away 
the credibility of divine revelation, in all supernatural truths, 
wherein the evidence of reason fails. And how much such a prin- 
ciple as this tends to the support of the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the promoting the Christian religion, I shall leave it to your lord- 
ship to consider. 

'1 abi not so well read in Hobbes or Spinosa, as to be able to 
say what were their opinions in this matter. But possibly there 
be those, who will think your lordship's authority of more use to 
them in the case than those justly decried names ; and be glad to 
find your lordship a patron of the oracles of reason, so little to the 
advantage of the oracles of divine revelation. This at least, I think, 
may be subjoined to the words at the bottom of the next page. 
That those who have gone about to lessen the credibility of tiie 
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10. Secondly, as to the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas in coexistence : in this our knowiege is 
very short, though in this consists the greatest and 

articles of faith, which evidently they do, who say they are less 
credible, because they cannot be made out demonstratively by na- 
tural reason, have not been thought to secure several of the arti- 
cles of the Christian faith, especially those of the Trinity, incarna- 
tion, and resurrection of the body, which are those on the account 
of which I am brought by your lordship into this dispute. 

' I shall not trouble the reader with your lordship's endeavors, 
in the following words, to prove. That if the soul be not an imma- 
terial substance it can be nothing but life ; your very first words 
visibly confuting all that you allege to that purpose. They are. 
If the soul be a material substance, it is really nothing but life ; 
which is to say, that if the soul be really a substance, it is not really 
a substance, but really nothing else but an affection of a substance ; 
for the life, whether of a material or immaterial substance, is not 
the substance itself, but an affection of it. 

' 2. You say. Although we think the separate state of the soul 
after death is sufficiently revealed in the Scripture ; yet it creates 
a great difficulty in understanding it, if the soul be notiiing but life, 
or a material substance, which must be dissolved when life is 
ended. For if the soul be a material substance, it must be made 
up, as others are, of the cohesion of solid and separate parts, how 
minute and invisible soever they be. And what is it which should 
keep them together when life is gone 1 So that it is no easy matter 
to give an account, how the soul should be capable of immortality, 
Ymless it be an immaterial substance ; and then we know the solu- 
tion and texture of bodies cannot reach the soul, being of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

' Let it be as hard a matter as it will to give an account what it 
is that should keep the parts of a material soul together, after it is 
separated from the body ; yet it will be always as easy to give ail 
account of it, as to give an account what it is that shall keep to- 
gether a material and immaterial substance. And yet the difficulty 
that there is to give an account of that, I hope does not, with your 
lordship, weaken the credibility of the inseparable union of soul 
and body to eternity: and I persuade myself, that the men of 
sense, to whom your lordship appeals in the case, do not find their 
belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. 
I thought heretofore (and by your lordship's permission, would 
think so still), that the union of the parts of matter, one with an- 
other, is as much in the hands of God, as the union of a material 
and immaterial substance ; and that it does not take off very much, 
or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends on that 
union, that it is no easy matter to give an account what it is that 
should keep them together : though its depending wholly on the 

fift and g^ood pleasure of God, where the manner creates great 
ifficulty in the understanding, and our reason cannot discover iii 
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most material part of our knowlege concerning sub- 
i$tances : for our ideas of substances being, as I have 
diown, nothing but certain collections of simple ideas» 

the nature of things how it is, be that which, your lordship so po- 
sitively says, lessens the credibility of the fundamental articles of 
the resurrection and immortality. 

' But, my lord, to remove this objection a little, and to show of 
how small force it is even with yourself; give me leave to pre- 
sume that your lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the 
body after the resurrection, as any other article of faith : if so, then 
it being no easy matter to give an account, what it is that shall 
keep together the parts of a material soul, to one that believes it 
is material, can no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, 
than the like difficulty weakens the credibility of the immortality 
of the body. For when your lordship shall find it an easy matter 
to ^ve an account what it is, besides the good pleasure of God, 
which shall keep together the parts of our material bodies to eter- 
nity, or even soul and body ; I doubt not but any one, who shall 
think the soul material, will also find it as easy to give an account 
'what it is that shall keep those parts of matter also together to 
eternity. 

* Were it not that warmth of controversy is apt to make men 
BO far forget, as to take up those principles themselves (when 
they will serve their turn) which they have highly condemned in 
others, I should wonder to find your lordship to argue, that be- 
cause it is a difficulty to understand what shall keep together the 
minute parts of a material soul, when life is gone ; and because 
it is not an easy matter to give an account how the soul shall be 
capable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance ; 
therefore it is not so credible as if it were easy to ^ye an account 
by natural reason, how it could be. For to this it isj that all this 
your discourse tends, as is evident by what is already set down ; 
and will be more fully made out by what your lordship says in 
other places, though here needs no such proofs, since it would 
all be nothing against me in any other sense. 

' I thought your lordship had in other places asserted, and in- 
sisted on this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the less 
to be believed because the thing itself created great difficulty in 
the understanding, and the manner of it was hard to be explained ; 
and it was no easy matter to give an account how it was. This, 
as I take it, your lordship condemned in others, as a very unrea- 
sonable principle, and such as would subvert all the articles of 
the Christian religion, that were mere matters of faith, as I think 
it will : and is it possible, that you should make use of it here 
yourself, against the article of life and immortality, that Christ 
hath brought to light through the Gospel, and neither was, nor 
could be, made out by natural reason without revelation 1 But 
you will say, you speak only of the soul ; and your words are. 
That it is no easy matter to ^ve an account how the soul should 
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coexisting in one subject (our idea of flame, for in- 
stance, is a body hot, itiminous, and moving upward): 
when we woula know any thing farther concerning 

be capable of immortality, onless it be an immaterial substance. I 
grant it^ but crave leave to say, that there is not any one of those 
difficulties that are, or can be, raised about the manner how a 
material soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 
immortality of the body. 

'. But, if it were not so, I am sure this principle of your lord- 
ship's would reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural 
reason finds it not so easy to give an account how those mysteries- 
are ; and which therefore, according to your principles, must be 
less credible than other articles, that create less difficulties to 
the understanding. For your lordship says. That you appeal to 
any man of sense, whether to a man who thought by his princi- 
ples, he could from natural grounds demonstrate the immortality 
of the soul, the finding the uncertainty of those principles he went 
ou in point of reason, i. e. the finding he could not certainly prove 
it by natural reason, doth not weaken the credibility of that fun- 
damental article, when it is considered purely as a matter of faith. 
Which in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a pro- 
position divinely revealea, that cannot be proved by natural rea- 
son, is less credible than one that can : which seems to me to 
come very little short of this, with due reverence be it spoken, 
that God is less to be believed when he affirms a proposition that 
cannot be proved by natural reason, than when he proposes what 
can be proved by it. The direct contrary to which is my opinion, 
though you endeavor to make it good by these following words : 
If the evidence of faith falls too much short of that of reason, it 
must needs have less effect on men's minds, when the subser- 
viency of reason is taken away ; as it must be when the grounds 
of certainty by reason are vanished. Is it at all probable, that he 
who finds his reason deceive him in such fundamental points, 
should have his faith stand firm and unmoveable on the account 
of revelation ? Than which I think there are hardly plainer 
words to be found out to declare, that the credibility of God's 
testimony depends on the natural evidence or probability of the 
things we receive from revelation ; and rises and falls with it : 
and that the truths of God, or the articles of mere faith, lose so 
much of their credibility, as they want proof from reason : which, 
if true, revelation may come to have no credibility at all. For if, 
in this present case, the credibility of this proposition, the souls 
of men shall live for ever, revealed in the ^ripture, be lessened 
by confessing it cannot be demonstratively proved from reason ; 
though it be asserted to be most highly probable ; must not, by 
the same rule, its credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural 
reason should not be able to make it out to be so much as proba- 
ble ; or should place the probability from natural principles on 
the other side ] For if mere want of demonstration lessens the 
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ttus or any other sort of substance, what do we but 
inquu'e what other qualities or powers these substances 
have or have not ? which is nothing else but to know 

credibility of any proposition divinely revealed, must not want 
of probability, or contrary probability from natural reason, quite 
take away its credibility t Here at last it must end, if in any 
oue case the veracity of God, and the credibility of the truths we 
receive from him by revelation, be subjected to the verdicts of 
liuman reason, and be allowed to receive any accession or dimi- 
nution from other proofs, or want of other proofs of its certainty 
or probability. 

< If this be your lordship's way to promote religion, or defend 
its articles, I know not what argument the greatest enemies of it 
could use more effectual for the subversion of those you have un- 
dertaken to defend ; this being to resolve all revelation perfectly 
and purely into natural reason, to bound its credibility by that, 
and leave no room for faith in other things, than what can be ac- 
counted for by natural reason without revelation. 

' Your lordship insists much on it, as if I had contradicted 
what I had said in my Essay, by saying, That on my principles it 
cannot be demonstratively proved that it is an immaterial sub- 
stance in us that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 
be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and consider it, will 
find, that my business there was to show, that it was no harder to 
conceive an immaterial than a material substance ; and that from 
the ideas of thought, and a power of moving of matter, which we 
experienced in ourselves (ideas originally not belonging to matter 
as matter), there was no more difficulty to conclude there was an 
immaterial substance in us, than that we had material parts. 
These ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I, in 
another place, showed, did demonstratively lead us to the certain 
knowlege of the existence of an immaterial thinking being, in 
whom we have the idea of spirit in the strictest sense ; in which 
sense I also applied it to the soul, in that 23d chap, of my Essay ; 
the easily conceivable possibility, nay, great probability, that the 
thinking substance in us is immaterial, giving me sufficient ground 
for it. In which sense I shall think I may safely attribute it to the 
thinking substance in us, till your lordship shall have better proved 
from my words that it is impossible it should be immaterial. For 
I only say, that it is possible, i. e. involves no contradiction, that 
God, the omnipotent immaterial Spirit, should, if he pleases, give 
to some parcels of matter, disposed as he thinks fit, a power of 
thinking and moving : which parcels of matter, so endued with a 
power of thinking ana motion, might properly be called spirits, in 
contradistinction to unthinking matter; in all which, I presume, 
there is no manner of contradiction. 

' I justified my use of the word spirit, in that sense, from the 
authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word spiritus, 
from whence spirit is deriv^ to the soul as a thinking thing. 
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what other simple ideas do, or do not coexist with 
those that make up that complex idea. The reason of 
this is, because the simple ideas which make up our 

without excluding materiality out of it. To which yoar lordship 
replies, That Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, supposes the 
soul not to be a finer sort of body, but of a different nature from 
the body — that he calls the body the prison of the soul — and says. 
That a wise man's business is to draw off his soul from his body. 
And then your lordship concludes, as is usual, with a question, Is 
it possible now to think so great a man looked on the soul but as 
a modification of the body, which must be at an end with life t 
Answer, No ; it is impossible that a man of so good sense as 
Tully, when he uses the word corvus, or body, for the gross and 
visible parts of a man, which he acknowleges to be mortal, should 
look on the soul to be a modification of that body, in a discourse 
wherein he was endeavoring to persuade another that it was im- 
mortal. It is to be acknowleged, that truly great men, such as he 
was, are not wont so manifestly to contradict themselves. He 
had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the body 
<^ a man in the case. He was not such a trifler as to examine, 
whether the modification of the body of a man was immortal, 
when that body itself was mortal. And therefore that which he 
reports as Dicaearchus's opinion, he dismisses in the first book, 
without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, 
and sensible inquiry, viz. What the soul was ; to see whether 
from thence he could discover its immortality. But in all that 
discourse in his first book of Tusculan Questions, where he lays 
out so much of his reading and reason, Uiere is not one syllable 
showing the least thought that the soul was an immaterial sub- 
stance, but many things directly to the contrary. 

* Indeed, 1. he shuts out the body, taken in the sense he uses 
corpus all along, for the sensible organical parts of a man ; and js 
positive that is not the soul : and body in this sense, taken for 
the human body, he calls the prison of the soul : and says a wise 
man, instancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity 
to get out of it. But he nowhere says any such thing of matter ; 
he calls not matter in eeneral the prison of the soul, nor talks a 
word of being separate u'om it. 

' ^. He concludes, that the soul is not, like other things here 
below, made up of a composition of the elements, c. 27. 

' He excludes the two gross elements, earth and water, from 
being the soul, c. 26. 

* So far he is clear and positive : but beyond this, he is uncer- 
tain: beyond this, he could not get. For in some places, he 
speaks doubtfully, whether the soul be not air or fire, aniTna sit 
animus f ignisve, nescio; c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panae- 
tius, that if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, inflammata 
anima, inflamed air ; and for this he gives several reasons, c. 18, 
19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of its own. 
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complex ideas of substances, have no visible necessary 
connexion or inconsistence with other simple ideas, 
whose coexistence with them we would intorm our- 



yet he is so far from thinking it immaterial, that he says, c. 19, 
that the admitting it to be of an aerial or igneous nature, will not 
be inconsistent with any thing he had said. 

' That which he seems most to incline to, is, that the soul was 
not at all elementary, but was of the same substance with the 
heavens ; which Aristotle, to distinguish from the four elements, 
and the changeable bodies here below, which he supposed made 
up of them, called quinta essentia* That this was Tully's opinion, 
is plain, from these words : Ergo animus (qui, ut ego dico, diviniu} 
est, ut Euripides audet dicere, Deus : et quidem, si Deus aut anima 
aut ignis est, idem est animus hominis* Nam ut iila natura caslestis et 
terra vacat et humore ; sic utriusque harum rerum humanus animus 
est expers. Sin auiem est quinta qtuedam natura ab Aristotele in' 
ducta ; primum h<Ec et Deorum est et animorum, Hanc nos senientiam 
secuti, his ipsis verbis in Consolatione hec expressimus, c. 29, And 
then he goes on, c. S7, to repeat those, Lis own words, which 
your lordship has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in 
his treatise De Consolatione, the soul not to have its original from 
the earth, or to be mixed or made of any thing earthly ; but had 
said, Singularis est igitur qtuedam natura et vis animi, sefuncta abhis 
usitatis notisque naturis: whereby he tells us, he meant nothing 
but Aristotle's quinta essentia; which being unmixed, being that 
of which the gods and souls consisted, he calls it divinnm cceleste, 
and concludes it eternal, it being, as he speaks, sejuncta ab omni 
mortali concretione. From which it is clear, that in all his inquiry 
about the substance of the soul, his thoughts went not beyond 
the four elements, or Aristotle's quinta essentia, to look for it. 
In all which, there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the 
contrary. 

' He was willing to believe (as good and wise men have always 
been) that the soul was immortal ; but for that it is plain he 
never thought of its immateriality, but as the eastern people do, 
who believe the soul to be immortal, but have nevertheless no 
thought, no conception of its immateriality. It is remarkable 
what a very considerable and judicious author says in the case. 
' No opinion,' says he, ' has been so universally received, as that 
of the immortality of the soul ; but its immateriality is a truth, 
the kncwlege whereof has not spread so far. And indeed it is 
extremely difficult to let into the mind of a Siamite the idea of a 
pure spint. This the missionaries, who have been longest among 
them, are positive in. All the Pagans of the East do truly believei 
that there remains something of a man ^er his death, which sub* 
sists independently and separately from his body. But they give 
extension and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all 
the same members, all the same substances, hoih. solid and liquid, 
which our bodies are composed of. They only suppose that the 
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selves about. These ideas being; likewise, for the mosi 
part, secondary qualities which depend on the primary . 
qualities of their minute or insensible parts^ or oit 

Bouls are of a matter subtile enough to escape being seen or 
handled.' Such were the shades and the manes of the Greeks 
and the Romans. And it is by these figures of the souls, answer- 
able to those of the bodies, that Virgil supposed ^neas knew 
J'alinurns, Dido, and Anchises, in the other world. 

' Thin gentleman was not a man that travelled into those parts 
for his pleasure, and to have the opportunity to tell strange sto- 
ries, collected by chance, when he returned ; but one chosen for 
the purpose (and he seems well chosen for the purpose), to 
inquire into the singularities of Siam. And he has so well ac- 
quitted himself of the commission which his Epistle Dedicatory 
tells us he had, to inform himself exactly of what was most 
remarkable there, that had we but such an account of other 
countries of the East* as he has given us of this kingdom, which 
he was an envoy to, we should be much better acquainted than 
we are, with the manners, notions, and religions of that part of 
the world, inhabited by civilised nations, who want neither good 
sense nor acuteness of reason, though not cast in the mould of the 
logic and philosophy of our schools. 

' But to return to Cicero ; it is plain, that in his inquiries 
about the soul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. Thus 
the expressions that drop from him in several places of this book 
evidently show. For example. That the souls of excellent men 
and women ascended into heaven ; of others, that they remained 
here on earth, c. 12. That the soul is hot, and warms the body ; 
that at its leaving the body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks 
through our thick, cloudy, moist air; that it stops in the re^on 
of fire, and ascends no farther, the equality of warmth and weight 
making that its proper place, where it is nourished and sustained 
with the same thing wherewith the stars are nourished and 
sustained, and that by the convenience of its neighborhood it 
shall there have a clearer view and fuller knowle^e of the hea- 
venly bodies, c. 19. That the soul also, from this height, shall 
have a pleasant and fairer prospect of the globe of the earth, the 
disposition of whose parts will then lie before it in one view, 
c. SO. That it is hard to determine what conformation, size, ana 
place, the soul has in the body ; that it is too subtile to be seen ; 
that it is in the human body, as in a house, or a vessel, or a re- 
ceptacle, c. 22. All which are expressions that sufficiently evi- 
dence, that he who used them, had not in his mind separated 
materiality from the idea of the soul. 

* It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we 
find in c. 19 is said on the principles of those who would have 
the soul to be anima inflammataf inflamed air. I grant it. But it 
is also to be observed, that in this 19th and the two following 
chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, that so ma- 
terial a thing as inflamed air may think. 

Locke. T 
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somethiDg yet more remote from our comprehension ; 
it is impossible we shosld know which have a neces- 
sary union, or inconsistency one with another, since 

' The tmth of the case, in short, is this ; Cicero was willing to 
believe the soul immortal ; bat when he sought in the nature of 
the soul itself something to establish this his belief into a cer- 
tainty of it, he found hin^lf at a loss. He confessed he knew 
not what the sonl was ; bnt the not knowing what it was, he ar- 

Snes, c. 22, was no reason to conclude it was not. And liiereon 
e proceeds to the repetition of what he had said in his 6th book, 
De Rmub. concerning the soul. The argument, which, borrowed 
from ^lato, he there makes use of, if it have any force in it, not 
only proves the soul to be immortal, but more than, I think, your 
lordship will allow to be true ; for it proves it to be etcornal, and 
without beginning, as well as without end : Neque nata eerte est, «t 
sterna e$t, says he. 

* Indeed, from the faculties of the soul, he concludes right. 
That it is of divine original. But as to the substance of die soul, 
be at the end of this discourse concerning its faculties, c. 25, as 
well as at this beginning of it, c. 22, is not ashamed to own his 
ignorance of what it is : Anitna tit animus, ignisve, nescio ; nee me 
Tpudetf ut istoSy fateri naeire, quad nesciam. Illud si ulla aUa de re 
ebscura oMrmare possem, sive animaf sive ignis sit animus, eum jura* 
rem esse divinum, c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain 
to about the soul, was, that he was confident there was something 
divine in it, i. e. there were faculties in the soul that could not 
result from the nature of matter, but must have their original from 
a divine power ; but yet those qualities, as divine as they wero, 
he acknowleged might be placed in breath or fire, which your 
lordship will not deny to be material substances. So that all those 
divine qualities, which he so much and justly extols in the soul, 
led him not, as appears, so much as to any the least thought of 
immateriality. This is demonstration, that he built them not on 
an exclusion of materiality out of the soul ; for he avowedly 
professes he does not know, but breath or fire might be this 
thinking thing in us : and in b1\ his considerations about the sub- 
stance of the soul itself, he stuck in air or fire, or Aristotle's 
guinta essentia : for beyond those, it is evident he went not. 

' But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whose authority he 
defers so much, with all the arguments his vast reading and great 
parts could furnish him with for the immortality of the soul, he 
was so little satisfied, so far from being certain, so fieur from any 
thought that he had or could prove it, that he over and over again 
professes his ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning, he enu- 
merates the several opinions of the philosophers, which he had 
well studied, about it. And then, fall of uncertainty, says. Ha* 
rum sententiarum qva vera sit, Deus aliquis viderit ; otue verisimillim 
ma magna quastio, c. 11. And towards the latter end, having gone 
them all over again, and one after another examined them, he 
professes himself still at a loss, not knowing on which to pitchy 
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we know not the root from whence they spring, or the 
size, figure, and texture of parts on which they de- 
pend, and from which they result. 

nor what to determine* Mentis odes, says he, seipsam intuens, non» 
nunquam hebe*cit, ob eamque eausam contemplandi diligentiam amtt- 
tinrns, Itaque dttbitatUt circumspectans, hcuitatUf multa adversa r«- 
vertens, tanquam in rate, in man immensOf nostra vehitur aratio, c.50. 
And to conclude this argument, when the person he introduces as 
discoursiiig with him, tells hini he is resolved to keep firm to the 
helief of immortality, TuUy answers, c. 32, Lando id quidem, at- 
si nihil animis aportet considere : movemur entm s^tpe aliquo acute con^ 
cltiio ; labmnms, mutamusque sententiam darior^us etiam in rebus; in 
his est enim aliqua obscuritas. 

* So unmovable is that truth delivered by the Spirit of truth, 
that though the light of nature gave some obscure glimmering, 
some uncertain hopes, of a future state ; yet human reason coufa 
attain to no clearness, no certainty, about it, but that it was Jesus 
Christ alone who had brought life and immortality to light, 
through the Gospel. Though we are now told, that to own the 
inability of natyxalreason to brin^ immortality to light, or which 
' passes for the same, to his own principles on which the immate- 
"riality of the soul (and as it is urged consequently, its inunor- 
'tality) cannot be demonstratively proved, does lessen the belief 
of this article of revelation, which Jesus Christ alone has brought 
to light, and which consequently the Scripture assures us is esta- 
blished and made certain only by revelation. This would not, 
perhaps, have seemed strange from those who are justly com- 
plained of, for slighting the revelation of the Gospel, and there- 
fore would not be much regarded, if they should contradict so 
plain a text of Scripture, in favor of their all-sufficient reason. 
But what use the promoters of scepticism and infidelity, in an 
age so much suspected by your lordship, may make of what coqlbs 
from one of your great authority and learning, may deserve your 
consideration. 

' And thus, my lord, I hope I have satisfied you concerning 
Cicero's opinion about the soul, in his first book of Tusculan 
Questions ; which, though I easily believe, as your lordship says, 
you are no stranser to, yet I humbly conceive you have not shown 
{and on a careful perusal of that treatise again, I think I may 
boldly say you cannot show) one word in it that expresses any 
thing like a notion inTully of the soul's immateriality, or its being 
aa immaterial substance. 

' From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes, 
.That he, no more than Cicero, does me any kindness in this mat- 
ter, being both assertors of the bouI's immortality. My lord, 
were not the question of the soul's immateriality, according to 
custom, changed here into that of its immortality, which I am no 
less an assertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil do me 
all the kindness I desired of them in this matter ; and that was Co 
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Besides this, there is no discoverable connexion ber- 
tween any secondary quality, and those primary 
qualities that it depends on. We are so far from 

tbow that they attributed the word spiritus to the soul of man, 
without any thought of its immateriality ; and this the verses you 
yourself bring out of Virgil, 

£t cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus. 
Omnibus umbra locis adero : dabis, improbe, poenas, 

confirm, as well as those I quoted out of his 6th book : and for 
this, M. de la Loubere shall be my witness, in the words above 
set down out of him ; where be shows, there be those amongst 
the heathens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongst tke 
ancient Greeks and Romans, who thought the souls or ghosts of 
men departed did not die with the body, without thinking them 
to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much more incom- 
prehensible to them than the former. Ana what Virgil's notion 
of the soul is, and that corpus, when put in contradistinction to 
the soul, si^fies nothing but the ^oss tenement of flesh and, 
^ones, is evident from this verse of his 6th.^Jieid, where he calls 
the souls which yet were visible 



Tenues sine corpore vitas. 



' Your lordship's answer concerning what is said, Eccles. iii. 
turns wholly on Solomon's taking the soul to be immortal, which 
was not what I question • all that I quoted that place for, was to 
jshow, that spirit in English might properly be applied to the soul, 
without any notion of its immateriality, as tvn was by Solomon ; 
which, whether he thought the souls of men to be immaterial, 
does little appear in that passage where he speaks of the souls of 
men and beasts together, as he does. But farther, what I con- 
tended for is evident from that place, in that the word spirit is 
there applied by our translators to the souls of beasts, which 
your lordship, I think, does not rank amongst the immaterial, and 
consequently immortal, spirits, though they have sense and spon- 
taneous motion. 

' But you say. If the soul be not of itself a free thinking sub-r 
stance, you do not see what foundation there is in nature for a day 
of judgment. Answer. Though the heathen world did not of old, 
nor do to this day, see a foundation in nature for a day of judg- 
ment ; yet in revelation, if that will satisfy your lordship, every 
one may see a foundation for a day of judgment, because God has 
positively declared it ; though God has not, by that revelation^ 
taught us what the substance of the soul is ; nor has any where 
said, that the soul of itself is a free agent. Whatsoever any created 
substance is, it is not of itself, but is by the good pleasure of its 
Creator : whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from th^ 
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knowing; what figure, size, or motion produces — for 
instance, a yellow color, or sweet taste, or a sharp 
sound, that we can hy no means conceive how anjf 

bountiful hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well 
as a spiritaal, sense, what St. Paul says, Not that we are sufficient 
of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency; 
is of God. 

* But your lordship, as I guess by your following words, would 
argue, that a material substance cannot be a free agent ; whereby 
I suppose you only mean, that you cannot see or conceive how a 
solid substance should begin, stop, or change its own motion. To 
which, give me leave to answer, that when you can make it con- 
ceivable, how any created, finite, dependant substance can movd 
itself, or alter or stop its own motion, which it must to be a free 
agent ; I suppose you will find it no harder for God to bestow this' 
power on a solid, than an unsolid, created substance. TuUy, in 
the place above quoted, could not conceive this power to be in 
any thing but what was from eternity ; Cum pateat igitur <Etemum 
id esse quod seipsum moveat quis est qui hanc naturam animis esse trif 
butam neget 1 13ut though you cannot see how any created sub^ 
stance, solid or not solid, can be a free agent (pardon me, my lord, 
if I put in both, till your lordship please to exfilain it of either, 
and show the manner how either of them can, of itself, move itself 
or any thing else), yet I do not think you will so far deny men to 
be free agents, from the difficulty there is to see how they are free 
agents, as to doubt whether there be foundation enough for a day' 
of judgment. 

' It is not for me to judge how far your lordship's speculations 
reached ; but finding in myself nothing to be truer than what the 
wise Solomon tells me. As thou knowest not what is the way of 
the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that ip 
with child ; even so thou knowest not the works of God, who 
maketh all thin^ ; I gi*atefully receive and rejoice in the light of 
revelation, which sets me at rest in many things, the manner 
whereof my poor reason can by no means make out to me. Omni- 
potency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no contradic- 
tion : so that I readily believe whatever God has declared, though 
iny reason find difficulties in it which it cannot master. As in the 
present case, God having revealed that there shall be a day of 
judgment, I think that foundation enough to conclude men are nee. 
enough to be made answerable for their actions, and to receivp 
according to what they have done ; though how man is a free, 
agent, surpasses my explication or comprehension. 

* In answer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your lord- 
ship asks. Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows, 
that a spirit is only the appearance 1 I answer. No ; nor do I know 
who drew such an inference from them : but it follows that in ap- 
paritions there is something that appears, and that which appears 
18 not wholly immaterial j and yet this was properly called nvcP/iis^ 
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size, figure, or motion can possibly produce in us the 
idea of any color, taste, or sound, whatsoever ; and 
there is no conceiyable connexion between the one 
and the other. 

Our knowlege therefore of co-existence reachetr 
little farther than experience. Some few indeed of 
the primary qualities have a necessary dependence, 
and visible connexion one with another : as figure ne- 
cessarily supposes extension, receiving or communi- 
cating motion by impulse, supposes solidity. Bat 
qualities coexistent in any subject, without this de- 
pendence and connexion, cannot certainly be known 
to coexist any farther, than experience by our senses 
informs us. Thus, though on trial we find gold yellow, 
weighty, malleable, fusible, and fixed, yet because 
none of these have any evident dependence, or neces- 
sary connexion with the other, we cannot certainly 
know, that where any four of these are, the fifth Will 
be there also, how highly probable soever it may be : 
but the highest degree of probability amounts not to 
certainty ; without which there can be no true know- 
lege : for this coexistence can be no farther known 
than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived, but 
either in particular subjects, by the observation of our 
senses ; or in general, by the necessary connexion of 
the ideas themselves. 

and was often looked on, by those who called it nvcv/ia in Greek» 
aod now call it spirit in English, to be the ghost or soul of one de* 
pajted ; which, I humbly conceive, justifies my use of the word 
■pint, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material or imma- 
terial. 

' Your lordship says. That I grant, that it cannot on these prin* 
ciples be demonstrated, that the spiritual substance in us is im- 
material: from whence you conclude. That then my grounds of 
oertainty from ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of 
arguing that you often maxe use of, I have often had occasion to 
consider it, and cannot after all see the force of this argument. I 
acknowlege that this or that proposition cannot on my principles 
be demonstrated : ergo, I grant this proposition to be false, that 
certainty consists in the perception ot the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas. For that is my ^un^ of certainty, and till that 
be given up, my grounds of certamty are not given up.' 
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As to inconoipatibility or repugnancy to coexistencei 
we may know that any subject can have of each sort 
of primary qualities but one particular at ouce. One 
extension, one figure; and so of sensible ideas pecu- 
liar to each sense : for whatever of each kind is pre* 
sent in any subject, excludes all other of that sort : 
for instance, one subject cannot have two smells, or 
two colors at the same time. 

, > As to powers of substances, which makes a great 
part of our inquiries about them, and is no inconsider- 
able branch of our knowlege : our knowlege as to these 
jreaches little farther than experience; because they 
consist in a texture and motion of parts, which we 
cannot by any means come to discover ; and I doubt 
whether with those faculties we have, we shall ever 
be able to carry our general knowlege much farther in 
this part. Experience is that which in this part we 
must depend on ; and it were to be wished that it were 
more improved : we find the advantages some men's 
generous pains have this way brought to the stock of 
natural knowlege. And if others, especially the phi<« 
losophers by fire who pretend to it, heid been so wary 
in their observations, and sincere in their reports, as 
those who call themselves philosophers ought to have 
been ; our acquaintance with the bodies here about 
us, and our insight into their powers and operations 
had been yet much greater. 

As to the third sort, the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas in any other relation : this is the largest 
field of knowlege, and it is hard to determine how far 
it may extend. This part depending on our sagacity 
in finding intermediate ideas, that may show the ha^ 
bitudes and relations of ideas ; it is a hard matter to 
tell when we were at an end of such discoveries. They 
that are ignorant of Algebra cannot imagine the won* 
ders in this kind that are to be done by it : and what 
farther improvements aad helps, advantageous to other 
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parts of knowlege, the sagacious mind of man may 
yet find out, it is not easy to determine. This at least 
1 believe, that the ideas of quantity, are not those 
alone that are capable of demonstration and know- 
lege : and that other, perhaps more useful parts of 
contemplation, would afibrd us certainty, if vices, 
passions, and domineering interest did not oppose or 
menace endeavors of this kind. 

. The idea of a supreme Being, infinite in power, 
goodness, and wisdom, whose workmanship we are, 
and on whom we depend ; and the idea of ourselves, 
as understanding rational creatures, would, I suppose, 
if duly consider^, afford such foundations of our duty, 
and rules of action, as might place morality among the 
•ciences capable of demonstration : wherein I doubt 
not but from principles as incontestable as those of the 
mathematics, by necessary consequences, the measure 
of right and wrong might be made out, to any one that 
will apply himself with the same indifferency and at- 
tention to the one, as he does to the other of these 
sciences. The relations of other modes may certainly 
be perceived as well as those of number and exten- 
sion. Where there is no property there is no injustice, 
is a proposition as certain as any demonstration in 
Euclid : for the idea of property being a right to any 
tiling; and the idea of injustice being the invasion or 
violation of that right ; it is evident that these ideas 
being thus established, and these names annexed to 
them, I can as certainly know this proposition to 
be true, as that a triangle has three angles equal 
to two right ones. Again, no government allows 
absolute liberty. The idea of government being the 
establishment of society on certain rules or laws, 
ivhich require conformity to them; and the idea of 
absolute liberty, being for any one to do whatever h^ 
pleases, I am as capable of being certain of the truth 
'of this proposition as of any in mathematics. 
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• What has given the advantage to the ideas ot quan* 
tity, and made them thought more capable of certainty 
and demonstration, is, 

1. That they can be .represented by sensible marks, 
which have a nearer correspondence with them, than 
any words or sounds. Diagrams drawn on paper are 
copies of the ideas, and not liable to the uncertainty 
that words carry in their signification. But we have 
no sensible marks that resemble our moral ideas, and 
nothing but words to express them by ; which, though ', 
when written, they remain the same> yet the idead 
they stand for may change in the same man, and it 
is very seldom that they are not different in different 
persons. 

2. Moral ideas are commonly more complex than 
figures ; whence these two inconveniences follow : 
First, that their names are of more uncertain significa-^ 
tion ; the precise collection of simple ideas they stand 
for not being so easily agreed on, and so the sign 
that is used for them in communication always, and 
in thinking often, does not steadily carry with it the 
same idea. Secondly, the mind cannot easily retain 
those precise combinations so exactly and perfectly as 
is necessary ; in the examination of the habitudes and 
correspondences, agreements or disagreements of seve-^ 
ral of them one with another, especially where it is to 
be judged of by long deductions, and the intervention 
of several other complex ideas, to show the agrees 
ment or disagreement of two remote ones. 

Now one part of these . disadvantages in moral 
ideas, which has made them be thought not capable 
of demonstration, may in a good measure be remedied 
hy definitions, setting down that collection of simple 
ideas which every term shall stand for, and then using 
the terms steadily and constantly for that precise col«< 
lection. 

i\s to the fourth sort of knowlege, viz. of the real 
actual existence of thingS) we have an intuitiv^e knovpt 
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lege of our own existence ; a demonstrative knowlege 
of the existence of God ; and a sensitive knowlege of 
the objects that present themselves to our senses. 

From what has been said we may discover thtt 
causes of our ignorance^ which are chiefly these three : 
1. want of ideas ; 2. want of a discoverable connexion 
between the ideas we have ; 3. want of tracing and 
examining our ideas. 

1. There are some things we are ignorant of for 
want of ideas. All the simple ideas we have are con- 
fined to the observation of our senses, and the opera* 
tion of our minds, that we are conscious of in our* 
selves. What other ideas it b possible other creatures 
may have, by the assistance of other senses and facul- 
ties more or perfecter than we have, or different from 
ours, it is not for us to determiine ; but to say or think 
there are no such, because we conceive nothing of 
them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing 
as sight and colors, because he had no manner of 
idea of any such thing. What faculties, therefore, 
other species of creatures have to penetrate into the 
nature and inmost constitutions of things, we know 
not. This we know, and certainly find, diat we want 
other views of them, besides those we have to make 
discoveries of them more perfect. The intellectual 
and sensible world are in this perfectly alike, that the 
parts which we see of either of them- hold no propor« 
tion with that we see not ; and whatsoever we can 
reach with our eyes, or our thoughts of either of them, 
is but a point, almost nothing, in comparison of the 
rest. 

Another great cause of ignorance, is the want of 
i^eas that we are capable of. This keeps us in igno« 
ranee of things we conceive capable of being known. 
Bulk, fiffure, and motion, we have ideas of: yet, not 
knowing what is the particular bulk, motion, and 
figure of the greatest part of the bodies of the uni^ 
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verse, we are ignorant of the several powers, effi^ 
ccM^ies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects we 
daily see are produced. These are hid from us in 
some things, by being too remote ; in others, by being 
too minute. 

When we consider the vast distance of the known 
and visible parts of the world, and the reasons we 
have to think that what lies within our ken is but a 
small part of the immense universe; we shall then 
discover a huge abyss of ignorance. What are the 
particular fabrics of the great masses of matter, which 
make up the whole stupendous frame of corporeal be^ 
ings, how far they are extended, and what is their 
motion, and how continued, and what influence they 
have on one another, are contemplations that at first 
glimpse our thoughts lose themselves in. If we con« 
fine our thoughts to this little canton, I mean this sys- 
tem of our sun, and the grosser masses of matter that 
visibly move about it ; what several sorts of vegeta*. 
bles, animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, in- 
finitely different from those of our little spot of earth* 
may probably be in other planets, to the knowlege of 
which, even of their outward figures and parts, we 
can no way attain, whilst we are confinea to this 
earth, there being no natural means, either by sensa-^ 
tion or reflection, to convey their certain ideas into 
our minds! ' 

There are otiier bodies in the universe, no less cmi* 
cealed from us l>y their minuteness. These insensible 
corpuscles being the active parts of matter, and the 
great instruments of nature, on which depend all their 
secondary qualities and operations, our want of pre* 
cise distinct ideas of their primary qualities keeps us 
in incurable ignorance of what we desire to know 
about them. Did we know the mechanical affections 
of rhubarb and opium, tve might as easily account for 
their operations of purging and causing sleep, as' a 
iratchmaker can for the motions of his watch. The 
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dissolving of silver in aquafortis, or gold in aqua*' 
regia, and not vice verm, would be then, perhaps, no 
more difficult to know, than it is to a smith to under- 
stand why the turning of one key will open a lock» 
and not the turning of another. But whilst we lure 
destitute of senses, acute enough to discover the mi- 
nute particles of bodies, and to give us ideas of their 
mechanical affections, we must be content to be igno«* 
rant of their properties and operations; nor can we 
be assured about them any farther, than some few 
trials we make are able to reach : but whether they 
will succeed again another time, we cannot be certain* 
This hinders our certain knowlege of universal truths 
tsoncerning natural bodies ; and our reason carries 
tis herein very little beyond particular matter of 
fact. 

• And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how faf 
Soever human industry may advance useful and ez«* 
p^rimental philosophy in physical things, yet scienti<- 
fical will still be out of our reach ; because we want 
perfect and adequate ideas of those very bodies which 
are nearest to us, and most under our command. 

This at first sight shows us how disproportionate 
our knowlege is to the whole extent, even of material 
beings : to which, if we add the consideration of that 
infinite number of spirits that may be, and probably 
are, which are yet more remote from our knowlege^ 
whereof we have no cognisance ; we shall find this 
cause of ignorance conceal from us, in an impene- 
trable obscurity, almost the whole intellectual world : 
iBL greater, certainly, and a more beautiful world than 
<he material. For, bating some very few ideas of 
spirit we get from our own mind by reflection, and 
from thence the best we can collect, of the Father of 
all spirits, the Author of them, and us, and all things^ 
"we have no certain information, so much as of the ex- 
istence of other spirits, but by revelation : much lesb 
iiave we distinct ideas of their different natures, statesj; 
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powers, and several constitutions, wherein they agree 
or differ one from another, and from us ; and, there- 
fore, in what concerns their different species and pro- 
perties, we are under an absolute ignorance. 

The second cause of ignorance is the want of dis** 
coverable connexion between those ideas we have : 
where we want that, we are utterly incapable of uni- 
versal and certain knowlege ; and are, as in the former 
case, left only to observation and experiment. Thus 
the mechanical affections of bodies, having no affinity 
at all with the ideas they produce in us, we can have 
no distinct knowlege of such operations beyond out 
experience ; and can reason no otherwise about them, 
than as the effects or appointment of an infinitely wise 
Agent, which perfectly surpass our comprehensions. 

The operation of our minds on our bodies is as un-4 
conceivable. How any thought should produce a 
motion in body, is as remote from the nature of our 
ideas, as how any body should produce any thought 
in the mind. That it is so, if experience did not con- 
vince us, the consideration of the things themselves 
would never be able in the least to discover to us. 

In some of our ideas there are certain relations^ 
habitudes, and connexions, so visibly included in the 
nature of the ideas themselves, that we cannot con- 
ceive them separable from them by any power what- 
soever : in these only we are capable of certain and 
universal knowlege. Thus the idea of a right-lined 
triangle necessarily carries with it an equality of its 
angles to two right ones. But the coherence and con- 
tinuity of the parts of matter, the production of sen- 
sation in us, of colors and sounds, &c. by impulse 
and motion, being such wherein we can discover no 
natural connexion with any ideas we have, we can-* 
not but ascribe them to the arbitrary will and good 
pleasure of the wise Architect. The things that we 
observe constantly to proceed regularly, we may 
ponclude do act by a. law set them ; but yet by a 
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law that we know not; whereby, though causes 
work steadily, and effects flow constanUy from them, 
yet their connexions and dependences being not dis- 
coverable in our ideas, we can have but experimental 
koowlege of them. Several effects come every day 
within the notice of our senses, of which we have so 
far sensitive knowlege. But the causes, manner, and 
certainty of their production, we must, for the fore- 
going reasons, be content to be ignorant of. In these 
we can go no farther than particular experience in- 
forms us of matter of fact,' and by analogy guess 
what effects the like bodies are on other trials like to 
produce. But as to perfect science of natural bodies 
(not to mention spiritual beings) we are, I think, so 
far from being capable of any such thing, that I con- 
clude it lost labor to seek after it. 

The third cause of ignorance is our want of tra- 
cing those ideas we have, or may have; and find- 
ing out those intermediate ideas which may show us 
what habitude of agreement or disagreement they may 
have one with another : and thus many are ignorant of 
mathematical truths, for want of application in in- 
quiring, examining, and by due ways comparing those 
ideas. 

Hitherto we have examined the extent of our 
knowlege, in respect of the several sorts of beings 
that are. There is another extent of it, in respect 
of universality, which will also desefve to be consi^ 
dered ; and in this regard our knowlege follows the 
nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abstract, whose 
agreement or disagreement we perceive, our knowlege 
is universal. For what is known of such general ideas 
will be true of every particular thing in which that 
essence, that is, that abstract idea, is to be found : and 
what is once known of such ideas, will be perpe- 
tually and for ever true. So that, as to all general 
knowlege, we must search and find it only in our 
own minds : and it is only the examining of our own 
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ideas tbat furnishes us with that. Truths helon^ng 
to essences of things (that is, to abstract ideas) are 
eternal » and are to be found out by the contemplation 
only of those essences, as the existence of things is to 
be known only from experience. But I shall say 
more of this in the following chapters, where I shall 
speak of general and real knowlege. 

CHAPTER IV. 

I 

Of the Reality of our Knowlege. 

I doubt not but my reader, by this time, may be 
apt to think that I have been all this while only 
building a castle in the air ; and be ready to object—^ 
If it be true, that all knowlege lies only in the per-' 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of our own 
ideas, the visions of an enthusiast, and the reasonings 
of a sober man will be equally certain : it is no mat*- 
ter how things are ; so a man observe but the agree* 
ment of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, 
it is all truth, all certainty. That an harpy is not a 
centaur, is by this way as certain knowlege, and as 
much truth, as that a square is not a circle. But of 
what use is all this knowlege of men's own imagi* 
nations to a man that inquires after the reality of 
things ? 

To which I answer, that if our knowlege of our 
ideas should terminate in them, and reach no farther, 
where there is something farther intended, our most 
serious thoughts would be of little more use than the 
reveries of a crazy brain. But I hope, before I have 
done, to make it evident, that this way of certainty 
by the knowlege of our own ideas goes a little far- 
ther than bare imagination ; and that all the certainty 
of general truths a man has, lies in nothing else but 
this knowlege of our ideas. 

It is evident that the mind knows not things imme-^ 
diately, but by the intervention of the ideas it has of 
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them« Our knowlege therefore is real, only so far as 
there is a conformity between oiir ideas and the 
reality of things. But how shall we know when our 
ideas agree with things themselves ? I answer, there 
be two sorts of ideas that we may be assured agree 
Ifith things : these are, 

1. Simple ideas ; which since the mind can by no 
means make to itself, must be the effect of things 
operating on the mind in a natural way; and pro- 
ducing therein those perceptions, which, by the will 
of our Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. 
Jlence it follows, that simple ideas are not fictions of 
our fancies, but the natural and regular productions 
of things without us, really operating on us ; which 
carry with them all the conformity our state requires, 
which is to represent things under those appearances 
jthey are fitted to produce in us. Thus, the idea of 
whiteness, as it is in the mind, exactly answers that 
power which is in any body to produce it there. And 
this conformity between our simple ideas, and the 
existence of things, is sufficient for real knowlege. 

2. All our complex ideas, except those of sub- 
Btances, being archetypes of the mind's own making, 
and not referred to the existence of things as to their 
originals, cannot want any conformity necessary to 
real knowlege. For that which is not designed to 
represent any thing but itself, can never be capable of 
a wrong representation. Here the ideas themselves 
are considered as archetypes, and things no otherwise 
regarded, than as they are conformable to them^ 
Thus the mathematician considers the truth and pro- 
perties belono^ing to a rectangle or circle only as they 
are ideas in his own mind, which possibly he never 
found existing mathematically, that is, precisely true : 
yet his knowlege is not only certain, but real ; be-^ 
cause real things are no farther concerned nor in- 
tended to be meant by any such propositions, than as 
things really agree to those archetypes in his .mind. 
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It is true of the idea of a triaiig;le, that its three 
angles are equal to two right ones ; it is true also of a 
triangle wherever it exists: what is true of those 
figures, that have barely an ideal existence in his 
mind, will hold true of them also, when they come to 
have a real existence in matter. 

Hence it follows, that moral knowlege is as ca- 
pable of real certainty as mathematics : for certainty 
being nothing but the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of our ideas, and demonstration no- 
thing but the perception of such agreement by the in- 
tervention of other ideas ; our moral ideas as well as 
mathematical, being archetypes themselves, and so 
adequate or complete ideas, all the agreement or dis- 
agreement we shall find in them, will produce real 
knowlege as well as in mathematical figures. That 
which is requisite to make our knowlege certain, is 
the clearness of our ideas; and that which is re- 
quired to make it real is, that they answer their 
archetypes. 

But it will here be said, that if moral knowlege be 
placed in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, 
and those be of our own making, what strange no- 
tions will there be of justice and temperance ? What 
confusion of virtues and vices, if every man may 
make what ideas of them he pleases ? I answer. No 
confusion nor disorder at all, in the things themselves, 
nor the reasonings about them, no more than thejre 
would be a change in the properties of figures, and 
their relations one to another, if a man should make 
a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium with four 
right angles ; that is, in plain English, change the 
names of the figures, and call that by one name, 
which is called ordinarily by another. The change 
of name will indeed at first disturb him, who knows 
not what idea it stands for : but as soon as the figure 
is drawn, the consequences and demonstration are 
plain and clear. Just the same is it in moral know- 
Locke* U 
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lege : let a man have the idea of taking from others, 
without their consent, what they are justly possessed 
of, and call this justice if he pleases; he that takes 
the name here, without the idea put to. it, will be 
mistaken by joining another idea of his own to that 
name ; but strip the idea of that name, or take it sucb 
as it is in the speaker's mind, and the same things 
will agree to it, as if you called it injustice. 

One thing we are to take notice of. That where 
God, or any other law-maker, has defined any moral 
names, there they have made the essence of that 
species to which that name belongs : and there it is 
not safe to apply, or use them otherwise. But in 
other cases it is bare impropriety of speech, to apply 
them contrary to the common usage of the country 
they are used in. 

3. But the complex ideas which we refer to arche- 
types without us, may differ from them, and so our 
knowlege about them may come short of being real : 
and such are our ideas of substances. These must be 
taken from something, that does or has existed, and 
not be made up of ideas arbitrarily put together with- 
out any real pattern. Herein therefore is founded 
the reality of our knowlege concerning substances, 
that all our complex ideas of them must be such, and 
such only, as are made up of such simple ones as 
have been discovered to coexist in nature. And our 
ideas being thus true, though not perhaps very exact 
copies, are the subjects of real knowlege of them. 
Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we find they 
have with others will be knowlege. If those ideas 
be abstract, it will be general knowlege : but to make 
it real concerning substances, the ideas must be taken 
from the real existence of things. Wherever there- 
fore we perceive the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, there is certain knowlege : and wherever we 
are sure those ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowlege. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Truth in General. 

'' Truth, in the proper import of the word, signifies 
the joining or separating of signs ; as the things signi-r 
fied by them do agree or disagree one with another. 
The joining or separating of signs, is what we call 
propositions ; so that truth properly belongs only to 
propositions ; whereof there are two sorts, mental and 
verbal, as there are two sorts of signs commonly 
made use of, ideas and words. 

It is difficult to treat of mental propositions with* 
out yerbal : because in speaking of mental, we must 
make use of words, and then they become yerbal. 
Again, men commonly, in their thoughts and reason- 
ings, use words instead of ideas; especially if the 
subject of their meditation contains in it complex 
ideas. If we have occasion to form mental proposi* 
tions about white, black, circle, &c. we can, and 
often do, frame in our minds the ideas themselves, 
without reflecting on the names. But when we would 
consider, or make propositions about the more com- 
plex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, &c. 
we usually put the name for the idea ; because the 
idea these names stand for, being for the most part 
confused, imperfect, and undetermined ; we reflect 
on the names themselves, as being more clear, cer- 
tain, distinct, and readier to occur to our thoughts, 
than pure ideas ; and so we make use of these words 
instead of the ideas themselves, even when we would 
meditate and reason within ourselves, and make tacit 
mental propositions. 

We must then observe two sorts of propositions, 
that we are capable of making ; 1 . mental proposi- 
tions, wherein the ideas in our understandings are 
put together, or separated by the mind, perceiving or 
judging of their agreement or disagreement; 2. verbal 
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propositions, which are words put together or se- 
parate in affirmative or negative sentences: so that 
proposition consists in joining or separating signs : 
and truth consists in putting together, or separating 
these signs, according as the things they stand for 
agree or disagree. 

Truth, as well as knowlege, may well come under 
the distinction of verbal and real; that being only 
verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according to 
the agreement or disagreement of the ideas they stand 
for, without regarding whether our ideas are such as 
really have, or are capable of having an existence in 
nature. But then it is they contain real truth, when 
these signs are joined, as our ideas agree ; and when 
our ideas are such as we know are capable of having 
an existence in nature ; which in substances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that such have existed. 

Truth is the marking down in words the agreement 
or disagreement of ideas, as it is. Falsehood is the 
marking down in words the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas, otherwise than it is ; and so far as these 
ideas thus marked by sounds, agree to their arche- 
types, so far only is the truth real. The knowlege of 
this truth consists in knowing what ideas the words 
stand for, and the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of those ideas, according as it is marked by 
those words. 

Besides truth taken in the strict sense before men- 
tioned, there are other sorts of truths: as, 1. moral 
truth, which is, speaking things according to the per- 
suasion of our own minds; 2. metaphysical truth, 
which is nothing but the real existence of things con- 
formable to the ideas to which we have annexed their 
names. 

These considerations of truth either having been 
before taken notice of, or not being much to our pre- 
sent purpose, it may suffice here only to have men- 
tioned them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of universal Propositions, their Truth and Certainty. 

The prevailing custom of using sounds for ideas, 
«V€n when men think and reason within their own 
breasts^ makes the consideration of words and propo- 
sitions so necessary a part of the treatise of knowlege, 
that it is very hard to speak intelligibly of the one, 
without explaining the other. And since general 
truths, which with reason are most sought after, can 
never be well made known, and are seldom appre- 
hended, but as conceived and expressed in words ; it 
is not out of our way, in the examination of our own 
knowlege, to inquire into the truth and certainty of 
universal knowlege. 

But it must be observed, that certainty is twofold, 
certainty of truth, and certainty of knowlege. Cer- 
tainty of truth is, when words are so put together in 
propositions, as exactly to express the agreement or 
disagreement of the ideas they stand for, as really it is. 
Certainty of knowlege, is to perceive the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas as expressed in any propositions. 
This we usually call knowing, or being certain of the 
truth of any proposition. 

Now because we cannot be certain of the truth of 
any general proposition, unless we know the precise 
bounds and extent of the species its terms stand for ; 
it is necessary we should know the essence of each 
species, which is that which constitutes and bounds it. 
This in all simple ideas and modes is not hard to do : for 
in these the real and nominal essence being the same, 
there can be no doubt how far the species extends, or 
what things are comprehended under each term : 
which it b evident are all that have an exact confor- 
mity with the ideas it stands for, and no other. But 
in substances wherein a real essence, distinct from the 
nominal, is supposed to constitute and bound the 
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species, the extent of the general word is very uncer- 
tain ; because, not knowing this real essence, we can- 
not know what is, or is not of that species, and con- 
sequently what may, or may not with certainty be 
affirmed of it. 

Hence we may see that the names of substances, 
when made to stand for species, supposed to be con- 
stituted by real essences, which we know not, are not 
capable of conveying certainty to the understanding. 
Of the truth of general propositions made up of such 
terms we cannot be sure. For how can we be sure 
that this or that quality is in gold,' for instance, when 
we know not what is, or is not gold ; that is, what 
has, or has not the real essence of gold, whereof we 
have no idea at all. 

On the other side, the names of substances, when 
made use of for the complex ideas men have in their 
minds ; though they carry a clear and determinate 
signification with them, will not yet serve us to make 
many universal propositions, of whose truth we can be 
certain : because the simple ideas, out of which the 
complex are combined, carry not with them any dis- 
coverable connexion of repugnancy, but with a very 
few other ideas. 

For instance. All gold is fixed, is a proposition we 
cannot be certain of, how universally soever it be be- 
lieved : for if we take the term gold to stand for a 
real essence, it is evident we know not what particu- 
lar substances are of that species, and so cannot with 
certainty affirm any thing universally of gold. But 
if we make the term gold stand for a species, deter- 
mined by its nominal essence, be its complex idea 
what it will ; for instance, a body yellow, fusible, 
malleable, and very heavy ; no quality can with cer- 
tainty be denied or affirmed universally of it, but 
what has a discoverable connexion, or inconsistency 
with that nominal essence. Fixedness, for instance, 
having no necessary connexion that we can discover 
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with any simple idea that makes the complex one, or 
with the whole combination together ; it is impossible 
that we should certainly know the truth of this propo- 
sition, All gold is fixed. But is not this an universal 
certain proposition, All gold is malleable ? I answer, 
it is so, if malleableness be a part of the complex idea 
the word gold stands for : but then here is nothing 
affirmed of gold, but that, that sound stands for an 
idea, in which malleableness is contained. And such 
a sort of truth and certainty it is, to say a centaur is 
four-footed. 

I imagine amongst all the secondary qualities of 
substances, and the powers relating to them, there 
cannot any two be named, whose necessary coexist- 
ence or repugnance to coexist can be certainly known, 
unless in those of the same sense, which necessarily 
exclude one another. Thus by the color we cannot 
certainly know what smell, taste, &c. any body is of. 

It is no wonder then that certainty is to be found 
but in very few general propositions concerning sub- 
stances : our knowlege of their qualities and proper- 
ties goes very seldom farther than our senses reach, or 
inform us. Inquisitive and observing men may, by 
strength of judgment, penetrate farther ; and on pro- 
babilities taken from wary observations and hints well 
laid together, often guess right at what experience has 
not yet discovered to them : but this is but guessing 
still ; it amounts only to opinion, and has not that 
certainty which is requisite to knowlege. 

To conclude : General propositions, of what kind 
soever, are then only capable of certainty, when the 
terms used in them stand for such ideas, whose agree- 
ment or disagreement, as there expressed, is capable 
to be discovered by us : and we are then certain of 
their truth or falsehood, when we perceive the ideas 
they stand for, to agree or not agree, according as 
tbey are affirmed or denied one of another ; whence 
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we may take notice, that general certainty is never to 
be found but in our ideas. Whenever we go to seek 
it elsewhere in experiment or observations without us, 
bur knowlege goes not beyond particulars. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Of Maxims. 

There are a sort of propositions, which, under the 
name of maxims and axioms, have passed for princi- 

Sles of science ; and, because they are self-evident, 
ave been supposed innate. But if those, who would 
persuade us that there are innate principles, had con- 
sidered, separately, the parts out of which those pro- 
positions are made, they would not, perhaps, have 
been so forward to believe they were innate : since, if 
the ideas, which made up those truths, were not, it 
was impossible that the propositions, made up of 
them, should be inuate, or our knowlege of them be 
born with us. For if the ideas be not innate, there 
was a time when the mind was without those princi- 
ples ; and then, they will not be innate, but be de- 
rived from some other original. It is impossible for 
the same thing to be, and not to be, is certainly (if 
there be any such) an innate principle. But the 
names impossibility and identity stand for two ideas, 
so far from being innate, or born with us, that I think 
it requires great care and attention to form them right 
in our understanding. They are so far from being 
brought into the world with us, so remote from the 
thoughts of infancy and childhood, that I believe, on 
examination, it will be found that many grown men 
want them. 

It may be worth while likewise to inquire into the 
reason of the evidence of these maxims, and examine 
how far they influence our other knowlege. Know- 
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lege being but the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, where that agreement or disagree- 
ment is perceived immediately by itself, without the 
intervention or help of any other ideas, there our 
knowlege is self-evident : which being so, not only 
maxims, but an infinite number of other propositions 
partake equally with them in this self-evidence. For, 

In respect of identity and diversity, we may have 
as many self-evident propositions as we have distinct 
ideas. It is the first act of the mind, to know every 
one of its ideas by itself, and distinguish it from 
others. Every one finds in himself, that he knows 
the ideas he has ; that he knows also when any one 
is in his understanding, and what it is ; and that when 
more than one are there, he knows them distinctly and 
unconfusedly, one from another ; so that all affirma- 
tions, or negations concerning them, are made with- 
out any possibility of doubt or uncertainty ; and must 
necessarily be assented to as soon as understood : that 
is, as soon as we have in our minds the ideas clear and 
distinct, which the terms in the proposition stand for. 
Thus, A circle is a circle. Blue is not red, are as self- 
evident propositions, as those general ones. What is 
is, and It is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be ; nor can the consideration of these axioms 
add any thing to the evidence, or certainty of our 
knowlege of them. 

As to the agreement or disagreement of coexist- 
ence, the mind has an immediate perception of this 
but in very few. And therefore, in this sort we have 
very little intuitive knowlege ; though, in some few 
propositions we have. Two bodies cannot be in the 
same place, I think is a self-evident proposition ; the 
idea of fitting a place equal to the contents of its su- 
perficies being annexed to our idea of body. 

As to the relations of modes, mathematicians have 
framed many axioms concerning that one relation of 
equality, as Equals taken from equals, the remainder 
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will be equal, &e. which, however received for 
axioms, yet I think have not a clearer self-evidence 
than these, that One and one are equal to two : that 
If from the five fingers of one hand you take two, and 
from the five fingers of the other hand two, the re- 
maining numbers will be equal. These and a thou- 
sand other such propositions may be found in num- 
bers, which carry with them an equal, if not greater 
clearness than those mathematical axioms. 

As to real existence, since that has no connexion 
with any other of our ideas, but that of ourselves, and 
of a first Being ; we have not so much as a demon- 
strative, much less a self-evident knowlegCi concern- 
ing the real existence of other beings. 

In the next place, let us consider what influence 
these maxims have on the other parts of our know- 
lege. The rules established in the schools, that all 
reasonings are ex prcecognitis et prcecancesitis, seem to 
lay the foundation of all other knowlege in these 
maxims, and to suppose them to be prcecognita ; 
whereby I think is meant two things: 1. that thc^e 
axioms are those truths that are first known to the 
mind; 2. that on them the other parts of our know- 
lege depend. 

1. That these axioms are not the truths first known 
to the mind, is evident from experience : for who 
knows not that a child perceives that a stranger is not 
its mother, long before he knows that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. And how 
many truths are there about numbers, which the mind 
is perfectly acquainted with, and fully convinced of, 
before it ever thought on these general maxims ? Of 
this the reason is plain ; for that which makes the 
mind assent to such propositions, being nothing but the 
perception it has of the agreement or disagreement of 
its ideas, according as it finds them affirmed or denied 
in words one of another ; and every idea being known 
to be what it is, and every two distinct ideas not to be 
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the satne, it must necessarily follow, that such self" 
evident truths must be first known, which consist of 
ideas that are first in the mind ; and the ideas first in 
the mind, it is evident, are those of particular things ; 
from whence, by slow decrees, the understanding 
proceeds to some few general ones, which being taken 
from the ordinary and familiar objects of sense, are set- 
tled in the mind, with general names to them. Thus 
particular ideas are first received and distinguished, 
and so knowlege got about them ; and next to them 
the less general or specific, which are next to parti- 
cular ones. 

For abstract ideas are not so obvious or easy to 
children, or the yet unexercised mind, as particular 
ones. If they seem so' to grown men, it is only be- 
cause by constant and familiar use they are made so. 
For when we nicely reflect on them, we shall find, 
that general ideas carry difficulty with them, and do 
not so easily offer themselves as we are apt to imagine. 
It is true, the mind, in this imperfect state, has need 
of such ideas, and makes all the haste to them it can, 
for the conveniency of communication and enlarge- 
ment of knowlege ; to both which it is naturally very 
much inclined. 

2. From what has been said, it plainly follows, 
that these magnified maxims are not the principles 
and foundations of all our other knowlege : for if 
there be a great many other truths, as self-evident as 
they, and a great many that we know before them, it 
is impossible that they should be the principles from 
which we deduce all other truths. Thus, that One 
and two are equal to three, is as evident, and easier 
known, than that .the Whole is equal to all its parts. 
Nor after the knowlege of this maxim, do we know 
that One and two are equal to three, better, or more 
certainly than we did before ; for if there be any odds 
in these ideas, the ideas of whole, and parts, are more 
obscure, or at least more difficult to be settled in the 
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mind, than those of one, two, and three. Either, 
therefore, all knowlege does not depend on certain 
prcecognita, or general maxims, called principles ; or 
else, such as these, (that one and one are two, that 
two and two are four, &c.) and a great part of nume- 
ration will be so. To which, if we add all the self- 
evident propositions that may be made about all our 
distinct ideas, principles will be almost infinite, at 
least innumerable, which men arrive to the knowlege 
of at different ages ; and a great many of those innate 
principles they never come to know all their lives. 
But whether they come in view early or later, they 
are all known by their native evidence, and receive no 
light, nor are capable of any proof one from another ; 
much less the more particular from the more general ; 
or the more simple from the more compounded : the 
more simple and less abstract being the most fami-» 
liar, and the easier and earlier apprehended. 

These general maxims, then, are only of use in dis- 
putes, to stop the mouths of wranglers; but not of 
much use to the discovery of unknown truths ; or to 
help the mind forwards in its search after knowlege. 
Several general maxims are no more than bare verbal 
propositions ; and teach us nothing but the respect and 
import of names, one to another ; as, The whole is 
equal to all its parts, — what real truth does it teach 
lis more, than what the signification of the word totum^ 
or whole, does of itself import ? 

But yet, mathematicians do not without reason place 
this, and some other such, amongst their maxims ; 
that their scholars having in the entrance perfectly ac- 
quainted their thoughts with these propositions made 
in such general terms, may have them ready to Apply 
to all particular cases : not that if they be equally 
weighed, they are more clear and evident, than the 
particular instances they are brought to confirm ; but 
that being more familiar to the mind, the very naming 
them is enough to satisfy the understanding. But this^ 
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I say, is more from our custom of using them, than 
the different evidence of the things. 

One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiss to 
observe, concerning those general maxims, that they 
do not prove the existence of things without us ; nei- 
ther of these two self-evident principles, — viz. What is 
is, and The same thing cannot be, and be, — will serve 
to prove to us, that any, or what bodies do exist : for 
that we are left to our senses, to discover to us as far 
as they can. Those universal and self-evident princi- 
ples can assure us of nothing that passes without the 
mind ; they cannot discover or prove to us the least 
knowlege of the nature of substances, as they are 
found and exist without us, any farther than grounded 
on experience. 

So that, if rightly considered, I think we may say, 
that where our ideas are clear and distinct, there is lit- 
tle or no use at all of these maxims, to prove the 
agreement or disagreement of any of them. He that 
cannot discern the truth or falsehood of such propo- 
sitions, without the help of these and the like maxims, 
will not be helped by these maxims to do it. He 
that needs any proof to make him certain, and give 
his assent to this proposition, that Two are equal to 
two, or that White is not black, will also have need 
of a proof to make him admit that What is is, or that 
It is impossible for the same thing to be and not 
to be. 

And as these maxims are of little use, where we 
have clear and distinct ideas ; so they are of dangerous 
use, where our ideas are confused, and where we use 
words that are not annexed to clear and distinct 
ideas ; but to such as are of a loose and wandering 
signification, sometimes standing for one, and some- 
times for another idea, from which follows mistake 
and error, which these maxims (brought as proofs to 
establish propositions wherein the terms stand for 
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confused and uncertain ideas) do by their authority 
confirm and rivet. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of trifling Propositions. 

There are universal propositions, which, though they 
be certainly true, yet add no light to our under- 
standings, bring no increase to our knowlege : such 
are, 

1. All purely identical propositions. These, at 
first blush, appear to contain no instruction in them ; 
for when we affirm the same term of itself, it shows us 
nothing but what we must certainly know before, 
whether such a proposition be either made by, or pro- 
posed to us. 

2. Another sort of trifling propositions is, when a 
part of the complex idea is predicated of the name of 
the whole ; a part of the aefinition, of the word de« 
fined, as, Lead is a metal — man an animal. These 
carry no information at all, to those who know the 
complex ideas, the names lead and man stand for : in- 
deed to a man that knows the signification of the word 
metal, and not of the word lead, it is a shorter way to 
explain the signification of the word lead, by saying it 
is a metal, than by enumerating the simple ideas one 
by one, which make up the complex idea of metal. 

Alike trifling it is to predicate any one of the 
simple ideas of a complex one of the name of the 
whole complex idea; as. All gold is fusible; for fusi- 
bility being one of the simple ideas, that goes to the 
making up the complex one, the sound gold stands 
for ; what can it be but playing with sounds, to affirm 
that of the name gold, which is comprehended in its 
received signification ? What instruction can it carry, 
to tell one that which he is supposed to know before ? 
for I am supposed to know the signification of the 
word another uses to me, or else he is to tell me. 
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The general propositions that are made about sub- 
stances, if they are certain, are for the most part but 
trifling ; and if they are instructive, are uncertain ; 
and such as we have no knowlege of their real truth, 
how much soever constant observation and analogy 
may assist our judgments in guessing. Hence it comes 
to pass, that one may often meet with very clear and 
coherent discourses, that amount yet to nothing. For 
names of substantial beings, as well as others, having 
settled significations affixed to them, may with great 
truth be joined negatively and affirmatively in pro^ 
positions, as their definitions make them fit to be so 
joined ; and propositions consisting of such terms, may 
with the same clearness be deduced one from another, 
as those that convey the most real truths ; and all this 
without any knowlege of the nature of reality of 
things existing without us. Thus he that has learnt 
the following words, with their ordinary acceptations 
annexed to them, viz. substance, man, animal, form, 
soul, vegetative, sensitive, rational, may make several 
undoubted propositions about the soul, without any 
knowlege at all of what the soul really is. And of 
this sort a man may find an infinite mumber of pro- 
positions, reasonings and conclusions, in books of 
metaphysics, school-divinity, and some part of natural 
philosophy; and after all, know as little of God, 
spirits, or bodies, as he did before he set out. 

3. The^ worst sort of trifling is, to use words 
loosely and uncertainly, which sets us yet farther 
from the certainty of knowlege we hope to attain to 
by them, or find in them. That which occasions this, 
is, that men may find it convenient to shelter their 
ignorance or obstinacy, under the obscurity or per- 
plexedness of their terms ; to which, perhaps, inad* 
vertency and ill custom does in many men much 
contribute. 

To conclude, barely verbal propositions may be 
known by these following marks. 
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1. All propositions, wherein two abstract termsi are 
fiffirmed one of another, are barely about the signifi- 
cation of sounds. For since no abstract idea can be 
the same with any other, but itself; when its abstract 
name is affirmed of any other term, it can signify 
no more but this, that it may or ought to be called 
by that name; or that these two names signify the 
same idea. 

2. All propositions, wherein a part of the complex 
idea, which any term stands for, is predicated of that 
term, are only Terbal : and thus all propositions 
wherein more comprehensive terms called genera, are 
affirmed of subordinate, or less comprehensive, called 
species, or individuals, are barely verbal. When by 
these two rules we examine the propositions that make 
up the discourses we ordinarily meet with, both in and 
out of books ; we shall perhaps find, that a greater 
part of them than is usually suspected, are purely 
about the signification of words, and contain no- 
thing in them but the use and application of these 
signs. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of our Knowlege of Existence. 

Hitherto we have only considered the essences of 
things, which, being only abstract ideas, and thereby 
removed in our thoughts from particular existence, 
give us no knowlege of existence at all. We proceed 
now to inquire concerning our knowlege of the ex- 
istence of things, and how we come by it. 

I say then, that we have the knowlege of our 
own existence, by intuition ; of the existence of God, 
by demonstration ; and of other things, by sensation. 

As for our own existence, we perceive it so plainly, 
that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. I 
think, I reason ; I feel pleasure and pain : — can any 
of these be more evident to me than my own existence ? 
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If I doubt of all other things, that very doubt makes 
me perceive my own existence, and will not suffer me 
to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as 
certain a perception of the thing; doubting, as of that 
thought which I call doubt. Experience then con- 
vinces us that we have an intuitive knowlege of our 
own existence ; and an internal infallible perception 
that we are. In every act of sensation, reasoning, or 
thinking, we are conscious to ourselves of our own 
being, and in this matter come not short of the highest 
degree of certainty. 



CHAPTER X. 

Of our Knowlege of tte Existence of a God. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of him- 
fpelf, yet having furnished us with those faculties our 
minds are endowed with, he hath not left himself with- 
out a witness, since we have sense, perception, and 
reason, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long 
as we carry ourselves about us: nor can we justly 
complain of our ignorance in this great point, since he 
has so plentifully provided us with means to discover, 
and know him, so far as is necessary to the end of our 
being, and the great concernment of our happiness. 
But though this be the most obvious truth that reason 
discovers, yet it requires thought and attention : and 
the mind must apply itself to a regular deduction of it, 
from some part of our intuitive knowlege ; or else we 
shall be as ignorant of this as of other propositions 
which are in themselves capable of clear demonstra- 
tion. To show therefore, that we are capable of 
knowing, that is, being certain, that there is a God ; 
and how we may come by this certainty, I think we 
need go no farther than ourselves, and that undoubted 
knowlege we have of our own existence. 

I think it is beyond question, that man has a clear 
Locke, X 
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perception of his own being : he knows certainly that 
he exists, and that he is something. 

In the next places man knows by an intuitive cer* 
tainty, that bare nothing can no more produce any 
real being, than it can be equal to two right angles. If 
therefore we know there is some real being, it is an 
evident demonstration, that from eternity there has been 
something ; since what was not from eternity bad a be- 
ginning ; and what had a beginning, must be produced 
by something else. 

Next, it is evident, that what has its being from 
another, must also have all that which is in, and be- 
longs to its being from another too : all the powers it 
has must be owing to, and received from the same 
source. This .eternal source then of all being must be 
also the source and original of all power ; and so this 
eternal being must be also the most powerful. 

Again, man finds in himself perception and know^ 
lege : we are certain then that there is not only 
some being, but some knowing, intelligent being in the 
world, lliere was a time, then, when there was no 
knowing being, or else there has been a knowing being 
from eternity. If it be said. There was a time when 
that eternal being had no knowlege; I reply, that 
then it is impossible there should have ever been any 
knowlege. It being as impossible that things wholly 
void of knowlege, and operating blindly, and with- 
out any perception, should produce a knowing being, 
as it is that of^ a triangle should make itself three an-^ 
gles, bigger than two right ones. 

Thus from the consideration of ourselves, and what 
we infallibly find in our constitutions, our reason leads 
us to the knowlege of this certain and evident 
truth, that there is an eternal, most powerful, and 
knowing being, which, whether any one will call 
God, it matters not. The thing is evident, and from 
this idea, duly considered, will be deduced all those 
other attributes we ought to ascribe to this eternal being. 
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Trom whAt has been said, it is plain to me, we 
have a more certain koowlege of the existence of 
a God, than of any thing our senses hare not imme- 
diately discovered to us. Nay, I presume I may 
say, that we more certainly know that there is a God, 
than that there is any thing else without us. When 
I say, we know, I mean, there is such a knowlege 
within our reach, which we cannot miss, if we will 
but apply our minds to that, as we do to several other 
inquiries. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures 
to conclude, that something has existed from eternity; 
let us next see what kind of thing that must be. There 
are but two sorts of beings in the world, that man 
knows or conceives : 1 . such as are purely material, with- 
out sense or perception, as the clippings of our beards, 
and paring of our nails; 2. sensible perceiving beings, 
such as we find ourselves to be. Thes^ two sorts we 
shall hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings : 
which to our present purpose are better than material 
and immaterial. 

If then there must be something eternal, it is very 
obvious to reason, that it must necessarily be a cogi- 
tative being ; because it is as impossible to conceive 
that every bare incogitative matter should produce a 
thinking intelligent being, as that nothing should of 
itself produce matter. Let us suppose any parcel of 
matter eternal, we shall find it in iteelf unable to pro- 
duce any thing. Let us suppose its parts firmly at rest 
together : if there were no other being in the world, 
must it not eternally remain so, a dead inactive lump? 
Is it possible to conceive it can add motion to itself, or 
produce any thing ? Matter then by its own strength 
cannot produce, in itself, so much as motion. The 
motion it has, must also be from eternity, or else 
added to matter by some other being, more powerful 
than matter. But let us suppose motion eternal too ; 
yet matter, incogitative matter and motion could never 
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produce thought : knowlege will still be as far he- 
yond the power of motion and matter to produce, aa 
matter is beyond the power of nothing to produce. 
Divide matter into as minute parts as you will, vary 
the figure and motion of it as much as you please, it 
will operate no otherwise on other bodies of pro- 
portionable bulk, than it did before this division. The 
minutest particles of matter knock, impel, and resist 
one another, just as the greater do, and that is all they 
can do; so that if we will suppose nothing eternal, mat- 
ter can never begin to be. If we suppose bare matter 
without motion eternal, motion can never begin to be. 
If we suppose only matter and motion eternal, thought 
can never begin to be : for it is impossible to conceive 
that matter, either with or without motion, could have 
originally, in and from itself, sense, perception, and 
knowlege ; as is evident from hence, that then sense, 
perception, and knowlege, must be a property eter- 
nally inseparable from matter, and every particle of it. 
Since therefore whatsoever is the first eternal being 
must necessarily be cogitative; and whatsoever is first 
of all things must necessarily contain in it, and ac- 
tually have, at least, all the perfections that can ever 
after exist, it necessarily follows, that the first eternal 
being cannot be matter. 

If therefore it be evident that something necessarily 
must exist from eternity, it is also as evident, that 
that s6mething must necessarily be a cogitative being : 
for it is as impossible that incogitative matter should 
produce a cogitative being, as that nothing, or the 
negation of all being, should produce a positive being 
or matter. 

This discovery of the necessary existence of an 
eternal mind does sufficiently lead us into the know- 
lege of God. For it will hence follow, that all 
other knowing beings, that have a beginning, must 
depend on him, and have no other ways of know- 
lege or extent of power, than what he gives then; 
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and therefore if he made those, he made also the less- 
excellent pieces of this universe, all inanimate bodies, 
whereby his omniscience, power, and providence will 
be established; and from thence all his other attributes 
necessarily follow. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Df our Knowlege of the Existence of other Things. 

The knowlege of our own being we have by in- 
tuition : the existence of a God, reason clearly makes 
known to us, as has been shown : the knowlege of 
the existence of any other thing, we can have only by 
sensation ; for there being no necessary connexion 
of real existence with any idea a man hath in his 
memory; nor of any other existence, but that of 
God, with the existence of any particular man ; n^ 
particular man can know the existence of any other 
being, but onFy, when by actually operating on him, 
it makes itself be perceived by him. The having 
the idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves 
the existence of that thing, than the picture of a man 
evidences his being in the world, or the visions of a 
dream make thereby a true history. It is therefore 
the actual receiving 6f ideas from without that gives 
us notice of the existence of other things, and make» 
us know that something doth exist at that time with- 
out us, which causes that idea in us, though perhaps 
we neither know nor consider how it does it; for it 
takes not from the certainty of our senses, and the-, 
ideas we receive by them, that we know not the man- 
ner wherein they are produced. 

This notice we have by our senses of the existing of 
things without us, though it be not altogether so cer- 
tain as intuition and demonstration, deserves the name*, 
of knowlege, if we persuade ourselves that our facuU 
ties act and inform us right, concerning the existence, 
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of those objects that affect them. But besides the 
assurance we have from our senses themselves, diat 
they do not err in the information they give us of the 
existence of things without us» we have other con* 
current reasons ; as, 

1. It is plain those perceptions are produced in us 
by exterior causes affecting our senses, because those 
that want the organs of any sense never can have 
the ideas belonging to that sense produced in their 
minds. This is too evident to be doubted, and there- 
fore we cannot but be assured that they come in by 
the organs of that sense, and no other way. 

2. Because we find sometimes that we cannot avmd 
the having those ideas produced in onr minds : when 
my eyes are shut, I can at pleasure recall to my mind 
the ideas of light or the sun, which former sensations 
bad lodged in my memory ; but if I turn my eyes 
towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas which the 
light or the sun then produces in me : which shows a 
manifest difference between those ideas laid up in the 
memory, and such as force themselves on us, and we 
cannot avoid having. And therefore it must needs be 
some exterior cause, whose efficacy I cannot resbt, 
that produces those ideas in my mind, whether I will 
or no. 

Besides, there is nobody who doth not perceive the 
difference in himself, between actually looking on 
the sun, and contemplating the idea he has of it in 
his memory ; and therefore he hath certain knowlege, 
that they are not both memory or fancy; but that 
actual seeing has a cause without. 

3. Add to this, that many ideas are produced in us 
with pain, which we afterwards remember without the 
least offence. Thus the pain of heat or cold, when 
the idea of it is received in our minds, gives us no 
disturbsuice ; which when felt was very troublesome ; 
and we remember the pain of hunger, thirst, head* 
ache> &c. without any pain at all; which would either 
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never disturb us, or else constantly do it, as often as 
we thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas 
floating in our miods, and appearances entertaining our 
fancies, without the real existence of things affecting 
us from abroad. 

4. Our senses in many cases bear witness to the 
truth of each other's report, concerning the existence 
of sensible things without us : he that doubts when he 
sees a fire, whether it be real, may, if he please, feel 
it too ; and, by the exquisite pain, he will be con« 
vinced that it b not a bare idea or phantom. 

If, after all this, any one will be so sceptical as to 
distrust his senses, and to question the existence of all 
things, or our knowlege of any thing ; let him con- 
sider that the certainty of things existing in rerum 
naturuy when we have the testimony of our senses 
for it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, 
but as our condition needs. For our faculties being 
not suited to the full extent of being, nor a clear com« 
prehensive knowlege of all things, but to the preser- 
vation of us, in whom they are, and accommodated 
to the use of life; they serve our purpose well enough 
if they vrill but give us certain notice of those things 
that are convenieht or inconvenient to us. For he 
that sees a candle burning, and has experimented the 
force of the flame by putting his finger in it, will 
little doubt that this is something existing without 
him, which does him harm, and puts him to pain, 
which is assurance enough ; when no man requires 
greater certainty to govern his actions by, than what 
is as certain as his actions themselves : so that this 
evidence is as great as we can desire, being as certain 
to us as our pleasure or pain, that is, happiness or 
misery, beyond which we have no coiv^ernment either 
of knowing or being. 

In fine, when our senses do actually convey into 
our understandings any idea, we are assured that there 
u aometbing at that time really existing without us. 
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But this knowlege extends only as far as the present 
testimony of our senses, employed about particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no farther. My 
seeing a man a minute since, is no certain argument of 
his present existence ; since there is no necessary 
connexion of his existence a minute since, with^ his 
existence now. 

As when our senses are actually enfployed about 
any object, we know that it does exist ; so by our 
memory we may be assured, that heretofore things 
that affected our senses have existed : and thus we 
have the knowlege of the past existence of several 
things; whereof our senses haying informed us, our 
memories still retain the ideas : and of this we are past 
all doubt, so long as v^e remember well. 

As to the existence of spirits, our having ideas of 
them, does not make us know that any such things 
do exist without us ; or that there are any finite spirits; 
or any other spiritual beings but the Eternal God. 
We have ground from revelation, and several other 
reasons, to believe with assurance, that there are such 
creatures : but our senses not being able to discover 
them, we want the means of knowing their particular 
existence ; for we can no more kn6w that there are 
finite spirits really existing, by the idea we have of 
such beings, than, by the ideas any one has of fairies or 
centaurs, he can come to know that things answering 
those ideas do really exist. 

Hence we may gather, that there are two sorts of 
propositions, one concerning the existence of any thing 
answerable to such an idea ; as that of an elephant, 
phoenix, motion, or angel ; viz. whether such a thing 
does any where exist : and this knowlege is only of 
particulars, and* not to be had of any thing without 
us, but only of God, any other way than by our- 
senses. 

Another sort of proposition is, wherein is expressed) 
the agreement or disagreement of. our abstract ideas^ 
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and their dependence one on another. And these 
may be universal and certain : so having the idea of 
God, and myself, of fear and obedience, I cannot but 
be sure that God is to be feared and obeyed by me ; 
and this proposition will be certain concerning man 
in general ; if I have made an abstract idea of such a 
species, whereof I am one particular. But such a 
proposition, how certain soever, proves not to me the 
existence of men in the world ; but will be true of all 
such creatures, whenever they do exist : which cer- 
tainty of such general propositions, depends on the 
agreement or disagreement discoverable in those abs- 
tract ideas. 

In the former case, our knowlege is the consequence 
of the existence of things, producing ideas in our minds 
by our senses : in the latter, the consequence of the 
ideas that are in our minds, and producing these 
general propositions, many whereof are called etenuB 
veritates; and all of them indeed are so, not from 
being written all, or any of them, in the minds of all 
men, or that they were any of them propositions in 
any one's mind, till he having got the abstract ideas, 
joined or separated them by affirmation or negation : 
but wheresoever we can suppose such a creature as, 
man is, endowed with such faculties, and thereby 
furnished with such ideas as we have; we must con- 
clude, he must needs, when he applies his thoughts to 
the consideration of his ideas, know the truth of cer- 
tain propositions, that will arise from the agreement 
or disagreement he will perceive in his own ideas. 
Such propositions being once made about abstract 
ideas, so as to be true, they will, whenever they can 
be supposed to be made again^ at any time past, 
or to come, by a mind having those ideas, always 
be true. For names being supposed to stand per-* 
petually for the same ideas ; and the same • ideas.^ 
having immutably the same habitudes one to another ;^^ 
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propositions concerning any abstract ideas that are 
once true, must needs be eternal verities. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of the Improyement of our Knowlege. 

It being the received opinion amongst men of let* 
ters that maxims are the foundations of all knowlege, 
and that sciences are each of them built on certain 
pTdBcognitay from whence the understanding was to 
take its rise, and by which it was to conduct itself in 
its inquiries in the matters belonging to that science, 
the beaten road of the schools has been to lay down 
in the beginning one or more general propositions, 
called principles, as foundations whereon to build the 
knowlege that was to be bad of that subject. 

That which gave occasion to this way of proceed- 
ing, was, I suppose, the good success it seemed to 
have in mathematics, which, of all other sciences, 
have the greatest certainty, clearness, and evidence, 
in them. But if we consiner it, we shall 6nd that the 
great advancement and certainty of real knowlege 
men arrived to in these sciences, was not owing to the 
influence of these principles, but to the clear, distinct, 
and complete ideas their thoughts were employed 
about; and the relation of equality and excess so 
clear between some of them, that they had an intui- 
tive knowlege ; and by that a way to discover it in 
others; and this without the help of those maxims. 
For, I ask, is it not possible for a lad to know that 
his whole body is bigger than his little finger, but by 
virtue of this axiom, the whole is bigger than the part; 
nor be assured of it, till he has learned that maxim ? 
Let any one consider from what has been elsewhere 
said, which is known first and clearest by most peo- 
ple, the particular instance, or the general rule ; and 
which it IS that gives life and birth to the other. These 
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general rules are but the comparing our more general 
and abstract ideas, which ideas are made by the mind, 
and have names given them, for the easier dispatch in 
its reasonings : but knowlege began in the mind, and 
was founded on particulars, though afterwards, per- 
haps, no notice be taken thereof: it being natural for 
the mind to lay up those general notions, and make 
the proper use ot them, which is to disburden the 
memory of the cumbersome load of particulars. 

The way to improve in knowlege, is not to swallow 
principles, with an implicit faith, and without ex- 
amination, which woula be apt to mislead men, in- 
stead of guiding them into truth ; but to get and fix 
in our minds clear and complete ideas, as far as they 
fure to be had, and annex to them proper and constant 
names : and thus barely by considering our ideas, and 
comparing them together, observing their agreement 
or disagreement, their habitudes and relations, we 
shall get more true and clear knowlege by the con- 
duct of this one rule, than by taking up principles, 
and thereby putting our minds into the disposal of 
others. 

False or doubtful positions, relied on as unques- 
tionable maxims, keep those in the dark from truth, 
who build on them. Such are usually the prejudices 
imbibed from education, party, reverence, fashion, in- 
terest, &c. This is the mote which every one sees in 
his brother's eye, but never regards the beam in his 
own. To those who are willing to get rid of thi» 
great hinderance of knowlege, to those who would 
shake off this great and dangerous impostor Preju- 
dice, who dresses up falsehood in the likeness of truth, 
I shall offer this one mark whereby prejudice may be 
known. He that is strongly of any opinion, must sup- 
pose that his persuasion is built on good grounds ; and 
that his assent is no greater than what the evidence of 
the truth he holds forces him to. Now if, after all 
his profession, he cannot bear any opposition to his 
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opinion, if he cannot so much as give a patient hear- 
ing to the arguments on the other side, he plainly con- 
fesses that it is prejudice governs him ; and it is not 
the evidence ot truth, but some lazy anticipation, 
some beloved presumption, that he desires to rest un- 
disturbed in. 

He that would acquit himself in this case as a 
lover of truth, must do two things that are not very 
common nor very easy : !« he must not be in love- 
wiUi any opinion, or wish it to be true, until he knows 
it to be so ; for nothing that is false can deserve our 
good wishes, nor a desire that it should have the force 
of truth ; and yet nothing is more frequent than this. 
2. he must do that which he will find himself very 
averse to, as judging the thing unnecessary, or himself 
incapable of doing it. He must try whether his prin« 
^ples be certainly true or not, and how far he may 
safely rely on them. The inability I here speak of, is 
not any natural defect that makes men incapable of 
examining their principles. To such, rules of conduct* 
ing their understandings are useless, and that is the 
case of very few. The great number is of those whom- 
the ill habit of never exerting their thoughts has dis- 
abled : the powers of their minds are starved by dis- 
use, and have lost that strengh which nature fitted 
them to receive from exercise. In these two things, 
viz. an equal indifferency for all truth ; I mean the 
receiving it in the love of it as truth ; and in the ex- 
amination of our principles, and not receiving any for 
such till we are fully convinced of their solidity, 
truth and certainty, consists that freedom of the under- 
standing, which is necessary to a rational creature ; 
and without which it is conceit, fancy, any thing 
rather than an understanding. And these two articles 
ought to be particularly inculcated in education ; the 
business whereof, in respect of knowlege, is not to 
perfect a learner in all or any one of the sciences, but 
<p give his mind that freedom^ that disposition, and. 
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-tliose habits, that may enable him to attain any part 
of knowlege he shall apply himself to/ or stand in 
need of in the future course of his life. 

We must therefore, if we will proceed as reason 
advises, adapt our methods of inquiry, to the nature 
of the ideas we examine, and the truth we search 
after. General and certain truths are only founded in 
the habitudes and relations of abstract ideas. There- 
fore, a sagacious methodical application of our 
thoughts for the finding out these relations, is the only 
way to discover all that can with truth and certainty 
be put into general propositions. By what steps we 
are to proceed in these, is to be learned in the schools 
of the mathematicians, who from very plain and easy 
beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a continued chain of 
reasonings, proceed to the discovery and demonstra- 
tion of truths, that appear at first sight beyond human 
capacity. This, I think I may say, that if other 
ideas that are real as well as nominal essences of their 
species, were pursued in the way familiar to mathema- 
ticians, they would carry our thoughts farther and 
with greater evidence and clearness, than possibly we 
are apt to imagine. This gave me the confidence to 
advance that conjecture, which I suggest, chapter the 
third, viz. that morality is capable of demonstration, 
as well as mathematics; for moral ideas being real 
essences, that have a discoverable connexion and 
agreement one with another, so far as we can find 
their habitudes and relations, so far we shall be pos- 
sessed of real and general truths. 

In our knowlege of substances, we are to proceed 
after a quite different method : the bare contemplation 
of their abstract ideas (which are but nominal essences) 
will carry us but a very little way in the search of 
truth and certainty. Here experience must teach us 
what reason cannot ; and it is by trying alone, that 
we can certainly know what other qualities coexist 
with those of our complex idea ; for instance, whether 
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that yellow» heavy, fiisible body> I call gold, be mal- 
leable, or no ; which experience (however it prove in 
that particular body we examine) makes us not certain 
that it is so in ail, or any other yellow, heavy, fusible 
bodies, but that which we have tried ; because it b 
no consequence one way or the other from our com- 
plex idea: the necessity or inconsistence of mallea- 
bility has no visible connexion with the combination 
of that color, weight, and fusibility in any body. 
What I have here said of the nominal essence of 
gold, supposed to consist of a body of such a deter- 
minate color, weight, and fusibility, will hold true, if 
other qualities be added to it. Our reasonings from 
those ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain 
discovery of the other properties, in those masses of 
matter wherein all those are to be found. As far as 
our experience reaches, we may have certain know- 
lege, and no farther. 

I deny not, but a man accustomed to rational and 
regular experiments, shall be able to see farther into 
the nature of bodies, and their unknown properties, 
than one that is a stranger to them. But this is but 
judgment and opinion, not knowlege and certainty. 
This makes me suspect that natural philosophy is not 
capable of being made a science : from experiments 
ai|d historical observations we may draw advantages 
of ease and health, and thereby increase our stock of 
conveniences for this life ; but beyond tiiis, I fear our 
talents reach not ; nor are our faculties, as I guess, 
able to advance. 

From whence it is obvious to conclude, that since 
our faculties are not fitted to penetrate the real essences 
of bodies,, but yet plainly to discover to us the beiug 
of a God, and the knowlege of ourselves ; enough to 
give us a clear discovery of our duty, and great con- 
cernment ; it will become us, as rational creatures, to 
employ our faculties about what they are most adapted 
to, and follow the direction of nature, where it seems 
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to point US out the way. For it is rational to conclude, 
that our proper employment lies in those inquiries, 
and that sort of knowlege which is most suited to our 
natural capacities, and carries in it our greatest in- 
terest, that is, the condition of our eternal state : and 
therefore it is, I think, that morality is the proper 
science and business of mankind in general (who art 
both concerned and fitted to search out their summum 
bonum) ; as several arts conversant about the several 
parts of nature are the lot and private talent of par- 
ticular men, for the common use of human life, and 
their own particular subsistence in this world. 

The ways to enlarge our knowlege, as far as we are 
capable, seem to me to be these two : the first is to 
get and settle in our minds, as far as we can, clear, 
distinct, and constant ideas of those things 'we would 
consider and know. For, it being evident that our 
knowlege cannot exceed our ideas ; where they are 
either imperfect, confused, or obscure, we cannot ex- 
pect to have certain, perfect, or clear knowlege. The 
other is the art of finding out the intermediate ideas, 
which may show us the agreement or repugnancy of 
other ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 

That tbese two (and not the relying on maxims, 
and drawing consequences from some general propo* 
sitions) are the right method of improving our know* 
lege, in the ideas of other modes, besides those of 
quantity, the consideration of mathematical knowlege 
will easily inform us. Where, first, we shall find that 
he that has not clear and perfect ideas of those angles 
or figures, of which he desires to know any thing, is 
utterly thereby incapable of any knowlege about 
them. Suppose a man not to have an exact idea of a 
right angle, scalenum, or trapezium, and it is clear 
that he will in vain seek any demonstration about 
them. And, farther, it is evident that it was not the 
influence of maxims or principles that has led the 
masters of this science into those wonderful disco^ 
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veries they have made. Let a man of good parts 
know all the maxims of mathematics never so well, 
and contemplate their extent and consequences as 
much as he pleases ; he will, by their assistance, I 
suppose, scarce ever come to know that the square of 
tbe hypothenuse, in a right-angled triangle, is equal 'to 
the squares of the two other sides. This, and other 
mathematical truths, have been discovered by the 
thoughts, otherwise applied. The mind had other 
objects, other views before it, far different from those 
maxims which men well enough acquainted with 
those received axioms, but ignorant of their method, 
who first made these demonstrations, can never suffi- 
ciently admire* 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Some fart^ier Considerations concerning Knowlege. 

Our knowlege, as in other things, so in this, has a 
great conformity with our sight, that it is neither 
wholly necessary, nor wholly voluntary. Men that 
have senses cannot choose but receive some ideas 
by them; and if they have memory, they cannot 
but retain some of them ; and if they have any dis- 
tinguishing faculty, cannot but perceive the agree- 
ment or disagreement of some of them, one with 
another. As he that has eyes, if he will open them 
by day, cannot but see some objects, and perceive 
a difference in them ; yet he may choose whether 
he will turn his eyes towards an object, curiously 
survey it, and observe accurately all that is visible 
in it. But what he does see, he cannot see other- 
wise than he does: it depends not on his will, to 
see that black which appears yellow. Just thus it is 
with our understanding : all that is voluntary in our 
knowlege, is the employing or withholding any of our 
faculties from this or that sort of objects, and a more 
or less accurate survey of them : but they being em-f 
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ployed, our will hath no power to determine the 
knowlege of the mind, one way or other. That is 
done only by the objects themselves, as far as they 
are clearly discovered. 

Thus he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to six, 
cannot choose but' know that they are equal. He 
also that hath the idea of an intelligent, but weak and 
frail being, made by, and depending on another, who 
is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wise and good, will 
as certainly know, that man is to honor, fear, and 
obey God, as that the sun shines when he sees it. But 
yet these truths, being never so certain > never so clear, 
he may be ignorant of either or both of them, who will 
not take the pains to employ his faculties as he should, 
to inform himself about them. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Of Judgment. 

4 

The understanding faculties being given to man, not 
barely for speculation, but also for the conduct of his 
life ; a man would be at a great loss if he had nothing 
to direct him but what has the certainty of true know- 
lege. He that will not eat till he has demonstration 
that it will nourish hi:n, nor stir till he is infallibly 
assured of success in his business, will have little else 
to do but sit still and perish. 

Therefore as God hath set some, things in broad 
daylight; as he has given us some 'certain knowlege, 
though limited to a few things, in comparison, (pro* 
bably as a taste of what intellectual creatures are ca- 
pable of, to excite in us a desire and endeavor after a 
better state,) so, in the greatest part of our concern- 
ment, he has afforded us only the twilight, as I may 
so say, of probability, suitable to that state of medio- 
crity and probationership, he has been pleased to place 
us in here. 

lAtcke. Y 
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The faculty which God has givea maH to enlighteik 
him, next to certain knowlege, is judgment, whereby 
the mind takes its idea to agree or disagree, without 
perceiving a demonstrative evidence in the proofs. 
The mind exercises this judgment, sometimes out of 
necessity, where demonstrative proofs and certaiii 
knowlege are not to be had ; and sometimes out of 
laziness, unskilfulness, or haste, even wh^e they are 
to be had. 

This faculty of the mind when it is exercised im- 
mediately about things, is called judgment; when. 
about truths delivered in words, is most commottly 
called assent, or dissent. Thus the mind has two. fa- 
culties conversant about truth and falsehood : 1. know- 
lege, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubt- 
edly satisfied of the agreement or disagreement of any. 
ideas ; 2. judgment, which is the putting ideas to- 
gether, or separating them from one another in the 
mind, when their certain agreement or disagreement is 
not perceived, but presumed to be so. And if it so 
unites or separates them, as in reality things are, it is 
right judgment. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Of Probability. 

Probability is nothing but the appearance of the- 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas, by the inter- 
vention of proofs, whose connexion is not constant, 
and immutable ; or is not perceived to be so ; but is, 
or appears for the most part to be so, and is enough 
to induce the mind to judge the proposition to be true 
or false, rather than the contrary. 

Of probability there are degrees from the neigh- 
borhood of certainty and demonstration, quite down 
to improbability and unlikeliness, even to the confines 
of impossibility : and also degrees of assent from cer- 
tain knowlege and what is next it, full assurance and. 
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confidence, quite down to conjecture, doubt, distrust, 
and disbelief. 

That proposition then is probable, for which there 
are arguments or proofs to make it pass, or be received 
for true. The entertainment the mind gives to this 
sort of propositions is called belief, assent, or opinion. 
Probability then being to supply the defect of our 
knowleffe, is always conversant about propositions, 
whereof we have no certainty, but only some induce* 
ments to receive them for true. 

The grounds of it are in short these two following. 

1. The conformity of any thing with our own know- 
lege, experience, or observation. 

2. The testimony of others, vouching their observa* 
tion and experience. In the testimony of others, is toi 
be considered, 1. the number ; 2. the integrity ; 
3< the skill of the witnesses ; 4. the design of the 
author, if it be a testimony cited out of a book ; 5. the 
consistency of the parts and circumstances of the rela^ 
tion ; 6.^ contrary testimonies. 

The mind before it rationally assents or dissents to 
any probable proposition, ought to examine all the 
grounds of probability, and see how they make, more 
or less, for or against it ; and on a due balancing of 
the whole, reject or receive it, with a more or less 
firm assent, according to the preponderancy of the 
greater grounds of probability on one side or the 
other. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the Degrees of Assent. 

The grounds of probability laid down in the fore^ 
going chapter, as they are the foundations on which 
our assent is built, so are they also the measure 
whereby its several degrees are (or ought) to be regu- 
lated. Only we are to take notice, that no grounds of 
probability operate any farther on the mind which 
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searches after truth, and endeavors to judge right, 
than they appear; at least in the first judgment, or 
search that the mind makes. It is indeed in many 
cases impossible, and in most very hard, even for 
those who have admirable memories, to retain all the 
proofs, which, on a due examination, made them em- 
brace that side of the question. It suffices that they 
have once, with care and fairness, sifted the matter as 
far as they could ; and having once found on which 
side the probability appeared to them, they lay up the 
conclusion in their memories, as a truth they have dis- 
covered ; and for the future remain satisfied' with the 
testimony of their memories, .that this is the opinion,' 
that by the proofs they< have once seen of it, deserves 
such a degree of their assent as they afford it. 

It is unavoidable then that the memory be relied 
on in this case, and that men be persuaded of several 
^ opinions, whereof the proofs are not actually in their 
thoughts, nay, which perhaps they are not able ac- 
tually to recall : without this the greatest part of men 
must be either sceptics, or change every moment, when 
any one offers them arguments, which, for want of 
memory, they are not presently able to answer. 

It must be owned that men's sticking to past judg- 
ments is often the cause of great obstinacy in error 
and mistake. But the fault is not, that they rely on 
their memories for what they have before well judged, 
but because they judged before they had well ex- 
amined. "Who almost is there that hath the leisure, 
patience, and means to collect together, all the proofs 
concerning most of the opinions he has, so as safely 
to conclude that he has a clear and full view, and that 
there is no more to be alleged for his better informa- 
tion ?- And yet we are forced to determine ourselves 
on one side or other : the conduct of our lives, and 
the management of our great concerns, will not bear 
delay. For those depend for the most part on the 
determination of our judgment in points wherein we 
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are not capablie of certain knowlege, and whereiif it 
is necessary for us to embrace one side or the other. 

The propositions we receive on inducements of pro- 
bability, are of two sorts : 1. concerning some parti- 
cular existence, or matter of fact, which falling under 
observation,' is capable of human testimony ; 2. con- 
cerning things which, being beyond the discovery of 
our senses,' are .not capable of human testimony. 

Cpncerning the first of these, viz. particular matter 
of fact : , 

1. Where any particular thing, consonant to the 
eonstknt observation of ourselves and others in the 
like case, comes attested with the concurrent reports 
of all that mention it, we receive it as easily, and 
build as firmly on it, as if it were certain knowlege. 
Thus, if all Englishmen who have occasion to mention 
it, should report, that it froze in England last winter, 
or the like, I think a man would as little doubt of it, 
as that seven and four are eleven. 

The first and highest degree of probability then is, 
when the general consent of all men, in all ages, as 
far as can be known, concurs with a man*s own con- 
stant experience in the like cases, to confirm the truth 
of any particular matter of fact, attested by fair wit- 
nesses : such are the stated constitutions and proper- 
ties of bodies, and the regular proceedings of causes 
and effects in the ordinary course of nature ; this we 
call an argument from the nature of things themselves. 
For what we and others always observe to be after the 
same manner, we conclude with reason, to be the ef- 
fects of steady and regular causes, though they come 
not within the reach of our knowlege. As, that fire 
warmed a man, or made lead fluid; that iron sunk in 
water, swam in quicksilver. A relation affirming 
any such thing to have been, or a predication that it 
will happen again in the same manner, is received 
without doubt or hesitation : and our belief thus 
grounded, rises to assurance. 
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2. The next degree of probability is when, by my 
own experience, and the agreement of all others that 
mention it, a thing is found to be for the most part so ; 
and that the particular instance of it is attested by 
many and undoubted witnesses. Thus history giving 
us such an account of men in all ages, and my own 
experience confirming it, that most men prefer their 
own private advantage to the public. If all histo- 
rians that writ of Tiberius, say that he did so, it is 
extremely probable : and in this case, our assent riseft 
to a degree which we call confidence; 

8. In matters happening indifferently, as that a 
bird should fly this or that way : when any particular 
matter of fact comes attested by the concurrent testi- 
mony of unsuspected witnesses, there our assent is 
also unavoidable. Thus, that there is in Italy such a 
city as Rome ; that about one thousand and seven hun* 
dred years ago there lived such a man in it as Julius 
Caesar, &c. A man can as little doubt of this, and 
the like, as he does of the being and actions ^f his 
own acquaintance, whereof he himself is a witness. 

Probability, on these grounds, carries so much evi* 
dence with it, that it leaves as little liberty to believe 
or disbelieve, as demonstration does, whether we will 
know or be ignorant. But the difficulty is, when 
testimonies contradict common experience, and the 
reports of witnesses clash with the ordinary course o( 
nature, or with one another. Here diligence, atten- 
tion, and exactness, is required to form a right judg- 
ment, and to proportion the assent to the evidence 
and probability of the thing, which rises and falls, 
according as the two foundations of credibility favor 
or contradict it. These are liable to such variety of 
contrary observations, circumstances, reports, tem- 
pers, designs, oversights, &c. of reporters, that it is 
impossible to reduce to precise rules the various de- 
grees wherein men give their assent. This in general 
may be said, that as the proofs, on due examination^ 
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shall to any one appear in a greater or less degree, to 
preponderate on either side, so they are fitted to pro- 
duce in the mind such different entertainments, as are 
called belief, conjecture, guess, doubt, wavering, dis- 
trust, disbelief, <&c. 

I think it may not be amiss to take notice of a 
rale observed in the law of England, which is, that 
though the attested copy of a record be good proof, 
yet the copy of a copy never so well attested, and by 
never so credible witnesses, will not be admitted as a 
proof in judicature. This practice, if it be allowable 
in the decisions of right and wrong, carries this ob* 
servation along wilh it, viz. That any testimony, the 
farther off it is removed from the original truth, the 
less force it has : and in traditional truths, each re* 
move weakens the force of the proof. There is a rule 
quite contrary to this, advanced by some men, who 
look on opinions to gain force by growing older. On 
this ground, propositions, evidently false or doubtful in 
their first beginning, come, by an inverted rule of pro- 
bability, to pass for authentic truths ; and those which 
deserved little credit from the mouths of their first 
relators, are thought to grow venerable by age, and 
are urged as undeniable. 

But certain it is, that no probability can rise above 
its first original. What has no other evidence thaii 
the single testimony of one witness, must stand or fall 
by his only testimony, though afterwards cited by 
hundreds of others ; and is so far from receiving any 
strength thereby, that it becomes the weaker. Be- 
cause passion, interest, inadvertency, mistake of his 
meaning, and a thousand odd reasons, which capri- 
cious men's minds are acted by, may make one man 
quote another's words or meaning wrong. This is 
certain, that what in one age was affirmed on slight 
grounds, can never after come to be more valid in 
future ages by being often repeated. 
. The second sort of probability, is concerning things 
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not faliidg under the reach of our senses, and ther€<» 
fore not capable of testimony : and such are, 

1. The existence, nature, and operations of iSnite 
immaterial beings without us^ as spirits, angels, &c« 
or the existence of material beings, such as for their 
smaliness or remoteness our senses cannot take notice 
of: as whether there be any plants, animals, &c. in 
the planets, and other mansions of the vast universe. 

2. Concerning the manner of operation in most parts 
of the works of nature ; wherein, though we see the 
sensible effects, yet their causes are unknown, and we 
perceive not the ways and manner how they are pro- 
duced. We see animals are generated, nourished, and 
move ; the loadstone draws iron, &c. : but the causes 
that operate, and the manner they are produced in^ 
we can only guess, and probably conjecture. In these 
matters analogy is the only help we have ; and it is 
from that alone we draw all our grounds of probabi* 
iity. Thus observing, that the bare rubbing of two 
bodies violently on one another produces heat, and 
very often fire ; we have reason to think that what 
we call heat and fire consists in a certain violent agi-. 
tation of the im[>erceptible minute parts of the burning 
matter. This sort of probability, which is the best 
conduct of rational experiments, and the rise of hypo- 
theses, has also its use and influence. And a wary 
reasoning from analogy leads us often into the dis- 
covery of truths, and useful deductions, which would 
otherwise lie concealed. 

Though the common experience, {uad the ordinary 
course of things, have a mighty influence on the minds 
of men, to make them give or refuse credit to any thing 
proposed to their belief; yet there is one case wherein 
the strangeness of the fact lessens not the assent to a 
fair testimony given of it. For where such superna- 
tural events are suitable to ends aimed at by him, who 
has the power to change the course of nature ; there 
under such circumstances they may be the fitter to 
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procure belief, by how much the more they are be- 
yond, or contrary to ordinary observation. This is 
the proper case of miracles, which, well attested, do 
not only find credit themselves, but give it also to 
other truths. 

There are propositions that challenge the highest 
degree of our assent on bare testimony, whether the 
thing proposed agree or disagree with common ex- 
perience and the ordinary course of things, or no : 
. the reasonr whereof is, because the testimony is of 
such an one, as cannot deceive nor be deceived ; and 
that is God himself. This carries with it certainty 
beyond doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is 
called by a peculiar name. Revelation, and our assent 
to it, Faith ; which has as much certainty in it, as our 
knowlege itself: and we may as well doubt of our 
own being, as we can, whether any revelation from 
God be true. So that faith is a settled and sure prin- 
ciple of assent and assurance, and leaves no manner 
of room for doubt or hesitation ; only we must be 
sure, that it be a divine revelation, and that we un- 
derstand it right ; else we shall expose ourselves tQ 
all the extravagancy of enthusiasm, and all the error 
of wrong principles, if we have faith and assurance in 
what is not divine revelation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Of Reason. 

The word reason, in English, has different signifi- 
cations ; sometimes it is taken for true and clear prin- 
ciples ; sometimes for clear and fair deductions from 
those principles ; sometimes for the cause, and parti- 
cularly for the final cause: but the consideration I 
shall have of it here, is, as it stands for a faculty, 
^hereby man is supposed to be distinguished from 
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beasts^ and wherein it is evident he much surpasses 
them. 

Reason is necessary, both for the enlargement of 
our knowlege, and regulating our assent : for it hath 
to do both in knowlege and opinion, and is necessary 
and assisting to all our other intellectual faculties; 
and, indeed, contains two of them, viz. 1. sagacity, 
whereby it find? intermediate ideas ; 2. illation, 
whereby it so orders and disposes of them, as to 
discover what connexion there is in each link of tlie 
chain, whereby the extremes are held together, and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into view the truth sought 
for ; which is that we call illation or inference ; and 
consists in nothing but the perception of the con^ 
nexion there is between the ideas, in each step of the 
deduction ; whereby the mind comes to see, either the 
certain agreement or disagreement of any two ideas, 
as in demonstration, in which it arrives at knowlege, 
or their probable connexion, on which it gives or wiUi<>> 
holds its assent, as in opinion. 

Sense and intuition reach but a little way. The 
greatest part of our knowlege depends on deduc- 
tions and intermediate ideas. In those cases where 
we must take propositions for true without being 
certain of their being so, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the grounds of their probability. 
In both cases, the faculty which finds out the means, 
and rightly applies them to discover certainty in the 
one, and probability in the other, is that which we call 
reason. So that in reason we may consider these four 
degrees : 1. the discovering and finding out of proofs ; 
2. the regular and methodical disposition of them, 
and laying them in such order, as their connexion 
may be plainly perceived ; 3. the perceiving their 
connexion. 4. The making a right conclusion. 

There is one thing more which I shall desire to be 
considered concerning reason, — and that is, whether 
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syllogism, as is generally thought, be the proper in- 
strument of it, and the usefullest way of exercising 
this faculty. The causes I have to doubt of it, are these : 

1. Because syllogism serves our reason but in one 
only of the fore-mentioned parts of it, and that is to 
show the connexion of the proofs of any one instance, 
and no more : but in this it is of no great use, since 
the mind can perceive such connexion, where it really 
is, as easily, nay, perhaps better, without it. We may 
observe that there are many men that reason exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a 
syllogism : and 1 believe scarce any one makes syl- 
logisms in reasoning within himself. Indeed, some- 
times they may serve to discover a fallacy, hid in a 
rhetorical florish; or, by stripping an absurdity of the 
cover of wit and good language, show it in its naked 
deformity. But the weakness or fallacy of such a loose 
discourse it shows, by the artificial form it is put into, 
only to those who- have thoroughly studied mode and 
figure, and have so examined the many ways that 
three propositions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which 
not, and on what grounds it is that they do so. But 
they who have not so far looked into those forms, are 
not sure by virtue of syllogism that the conclusion 
certainly follows from the premises. The mind is not 
taught to reason by these rules ; it has a native faculty 
to perceive the coherence or incoherence of its ideas, 
ana can range them right, without any such perplexing 
repetitions. 

And to show the weakness of an argument, there 
needs no more but to strip it of the superfluous ideas, 
which, blended and confounded with those on which 
the inference depends, seem to show a connexion 
where there is none, or at least do hinder the discovery 
of the want of it, and then to lay the naked ideas on 
which the force of the argumentation depends in their 
due order ; in which position the mind taking a view 
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of them, sees what conDezion they have, and so is 
able to judge of the inference without any need of 
syllogism at all. 

2. Because syllogisms are not less liable to fallacies 
than the plainer ways of argumentation : and for this 
I appeal to common observation, which has always 
foiina these artificial methods of reasoning more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to in- 
struct and inform the understanding. And if it be 
certain that fallacy can be couched in syllogisms, as it 
cannot be denied, it must be something else, and not 
syllogism, that must discover them. But if men skilled 
|n, and used to syllogbms, find them assisting to their 
reason, in the discovery of truth, I think they ought 
to make use of them. All that I aim at is, that they 
should not ascribe more to these forms than belongs 
to them ; and think that men have ho use, or not so full 
a use of their reasoning faculty without them. 

But however it be in knowlege, I think it is of far 
less or no use at all in probabilities : for the assent 
there being to be determined by the preponderancy, 
after a due weighing of all the proofs on both sides, 
nothing is so unfit to assist the mind in that, as syllo- 
gism ; which running away with one assumed pro- 
bability, pursues that till it has led the mind quite out 
of sight of the thing under consideration. 

But let it help us (as perhaps may be said) in con- 
vincing men of their errors or mistakes ; yet still it 
fails our reason in that part, which, if not its highest 
perfection, is yet certainly its hardest task, and that 
which we most need its help in, and that is, the finding 
out of proofs, and making new discoveries. This way 
of reasoning discovers no new proofs, but is the art of 
marshalling and ranging the old ones we have already. 
A man knows first, and then he is able to prove syl- 
logistically ; so that syllogism comes after knowlege ; 
and then a man has little or, no need of it. But it is 
chiefly by the finding out those ideas that show the 
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connexion of distant ones, that our stock of know- 
lege is increased, and that useful arts and sciences 
are advanced. 

It is fit, before I leave this subject, to take notice 
of one manifest nustake in the rules of syllogism, viz. 
that no syllogistical reasoning can be right and con^ 
elusive, but what has, at least, one general proposition 
in it. As if we could not reason about particulars. 
Whereas, iu truth, the immediate object of all our 
reasoning is nothing but particulars. Every man*# 
reasoning is only about the ideas existing in bis own 
mind, which are truly, every one of them, particular 
existences ; and our reasoning about other things, 
is only as they correspond with those our particular 
ideas. 

Reason, though of a very large extent, fails us in 
several instances: as, 1. where our > ideas fail : 2. it 
is often at a loss, because of the obscurity, confusion, 
or imperfection of the ideas it is employed about. Thus 
having no perfect idea of the least extension of matter, 
nor of infinity, we are at a loss about the divisibilitj^ 
of matter. 3. Our reason is often at a stand, because 
it perceives not those ideas which would serve to show 
the certain or probable agreement or disagreement of 
any two other ideas. 4. Our reason is often engaged 
in absurdities and difficulties, by proceeding on false 
principles, which being followed, lead men into con- 
tradictions to themselves, and inconsistency in their 
own thoughts. 5. Dubious words and uncertain 
signs often puzzle men's reason, and bring them to a 
nonplus. 

Though the deducing one proposition from another 
be a great part of reason, and that which it is usually 
employed about; yet the principal act of ratiocination 
is the finding the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas, one with another, by the intervention of a 
third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houses to be 
of the same length, which could not be brought to- 
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gether to measure their eqaality by juxtaposition. 
Words have their consequeDces as the signs of such 
ideas ; and things agree, and disagree, as really they 
are : but we observe it only by our ideas. 

In reasoning, men ordinarily use four sorts of argu- 
ments. 

The first is to allege the opinions of men, wbose 
parts, learning, eminency, power, or some other cause, 
has gained a name, and settled their reputation in the 
common esteem with some kind of authority. This 
may be called argumentum ad verecwndiam, 

2. Another way is, to require the adversary to ad- 
mit what they alkge as a proof, or to assign a better. 
This I call argumentum ad ignorantiam, 

A third way, is to press a man with consequences 
drawn from his own principles or concessions. This 
b already known under the name of argumentum ad 
hominem, 

4. The using of proofs drawn from any of the foun- 
dations of knowlege or probability. This I call argu^ 
mentum ad judicium. This alone, of all the four, 
brings true instruction with it, and advances us in our 
way to knowlege. For, 1. it argues not another 
man's opinion to be right, because I, out of respect, 
or any other consideration but that of conviction, will 
not contradict him. 2. It proves not another man to 
be in the right way, nor that I ought to take the same 
with him, because I know not a better. 3. Nor does 
it follow, that another man is in the right way, be- 
cause he has shown me that I am in the wrong. This- 
may dispose me perhaps for the reception of truth, 
but helps me not to it ; that must come from proofs 
and arguments, and light arising from the nature of 
things themselves ; not from my shamefacedness, ig- 
norance, or error. 

By what has been said of reason, we may be able 
to make some guess at the distinction of things, into 
those that are according to, above, and contrary to 
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reason. 1. According to reason, are such proposi- 
tions, whose truth we can discoyer by examining and 
tracing those ideas we have from sensation and re- 
flection, and by natural deduction find to be true or 
probable^ 2. Above reason, are such propositions, 
whose truth or probability we cannot by reason derive 
from those principles. 3. Contrary to reason, are 
such propositions as are inconsistent with, or irrecon- 
cilable to, our clear and distinct ideas. Thus the 
existence of one God is according to reason : the ex- 
istence of nQK>re than one God, contrary to reason : 
the resurrection of the body after death, above reason. 
Above reason may be also taken in a double sense, 
viz. above probability, or, above certainty. In that 
large sense also, contrary to reason, is, I suppose^ 
sometimes taken. 

There is another use of the word reason, wherein it 
is opposed to faith ; which, though authorised by 
common use, yet is it in itself a very improper way 
of speaking : for faith is nothing but a firm assent of 
the mind ; which if it be regulated as is our duty, 
cannot be afforded to any thing but on good reason, 
and so cannot be opposite to it. He that believes 
without having any reason for believing, may be ia 
love with his own fancies ; but neither seeks truth as 
he ouglM;, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him use those discerning faculties he 
has given him, to keep bin out of mistake and error. 
But since reason and faith are by some men opposed, 
we will so consider them in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of Faith and Reason, and their distinct Provinces. 

Reason, as contradistinguished to faith, I take to be 
the discovery of the certainty or probability of such 
propositions or truths which the mind arrives at by 
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deductions made from such ideas, which it has got by 
the use of its natural faculties, viz. by sensation or 
reflection. 

Faith, on the other side, is the assent to any pro- 
position, on the credit of the proposer, as coming 
immediately from God ; which we call revelation : 
concerning which we must observe, 

1. That no man inspired by God can by any re- 
velation communicate to others any new simple ideas, 
which they had not before from sensation or reflection: 
because words, by their immediate operation on us, 
cannot cause other ideas, but of their natural sounds, 
and as signs of latent ideas they can only recall to 
our thoughts those ideas, which to us they have been 
wont to be ^gns of; but cannot introduce any new, 
and formerly unknown simple ideas. The same holds 
in all other signs, which cannot signify to us things, 
of which we have never before had any idea at all. 
For our simple ideas we must depend wholly on out 
natural faculties, and can by no means receive them 
from traditional revelation ; I say traditional, in dis- 
tinction to original revelation. By the one, I mean 
that impression which is made immediately by God on 
the mind of any man, to which we cannot set any 
bounds. And by the other, those impressions de- 
livered over to others in words, and the ordinary ways 
of conveying our conceptions one to another. 

2. I say, that the same truths may be discovered by 
revelation which are discoverable to us by reason; 
but in such there is little need or use of revelation ; 
God having furnished us with natural means to arrive 
at the knowlege of them : and truths discovered by 
our natural faculties are more certain than when con- 
veyed to us by traditional revelation. For the know- 
lege we have, that this revelation came at first from 
God, can never be so sure as the knowlege we have 
from the clear and distinct perception of the agree- 
ment and disagreement of our own ideas. This also 
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holds in matters of fact, knowable by our senses : as 
the history of the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, 
which had their original from revelation ; and yet no- 
body, I think, will say he has as certain and clear 
knowlege of the flood, as Noah that saw it, or that he 
himself would have had, had he then been alive and 
seen it. For he has no greater assurance than that of 
his senses, that it is writ in the book, supposed to be 
writ by Moses inspired. But he has not so great an as- 
surance that Moses writ that book, as if he had seen 
Moses write it ; so that the assurance of its being a 
revelation is still less than the assurance of his senses. 

Revelation cannot be admitted against the clear 
evidence of reason. For since no evidence of our 
faculties, by which we receive such a revelation, can 
exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive know- 
lege ; we can never receive for a truth any thing that 
is directly contrary to our clear and distinct knowlege. 
Thus the ideas of one body and one place do so clearly 
agree, that we can never assent to a proposition that 
alfirms the same body to be in two distinct places at 
once, however it should pretend to the authority of a 
divine revelation : since the evidence, 1. that we de- 
ceive not ourselves in ascribing it to God, 2. that 
we understand it right, can never be so great as the 
evidence of our own intuitive knowlege, whereby we 
discern it impossible for the same body to be in two 
places at once. 

In propositions, therefore, contrary to our distinct 
and clear ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as 
matters of faith. For faith can never convince us of 
any thing that contradicts our knowlege; because, 
though faith be founded on the testimony of God, 
who cannot lie, yet we cannot have an assurance of 
the truth of its being a divine revelation, greater than 
our knowlege. For if the mind of man can never 
have a clearer evidence of any thing to be a divine 
revelation, than it has of the principles of its own rea- 
Locke* Z 
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son ; it can never have a ground to qnit the clear evi- 
dence of its reason, to give place to a proposition, 
whose revelation has not a greater evidence than those 
principles have. 

In all things therefore where we have clear evidence 
from our ideas, and the principles of knowlege above 
mentioned^ reason is the proper judge ; and revela- 
tion cannot in such cases invalidate its decrees ; nor 
can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evi- 
dent sentence of reason, to quit it for the contrary 
opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of &ith, 
which can have no authority against the plain and 
clear dictates of reason. But, 

d. There being many things of which we have but 
imperfect notions, or none at all ; and other things, of 
whose past, present, or future existence, by the natu- 
ral use of our faculties, we can have no knowlege at 
all ; these, being beyond the discovery of our faculties^ 
and above reason, when revealed, become the proper 
matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels rebelled 
against God ; that the bodies of men shall rise and 
live again, and the like, are purely matters of faith, 
with which reason has directly nothing to do. 

1. Then, whatever proposition is rievealed, of whose 
truth our mind by its natural faculties and notioni^ 
cannot judge, that is purely matter of faith, and aboTe 
reason. 

2. All propositions, whereof the mind by its natu- 
ral faculties can come to determine and judge from 
natural acquired ideas, are matter of reason ; but with 
this difference, — that in those concerning which it has 
but an uncertain evidence, and so is persuaded of their 
truth only on probable grounds, — in such, I say, an 
evident revelation ought to determine our assent even 
against probability. Because the mind, not being 
certain of the truth of that it does not evidently 
know, is bound to give up its assent to such a testi- 
mony, which it is satisfied comes from one who eau- 
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toot err, and will not deceive. But yet it still belongs 
to reason to judge of the truth of its being a revela- 
tion, and of the signification of the words wherein it 
is delivered. 

Thus far the dominion of faith reaches ; and that 
without any violence to reason, which is not injured 
or disturbed, but assisted and improved by new dis- 
coveries of truth, coming from the eternal Fountain of 
all knowlege. Whatever God hath revealed is cer- 
tainly true ; no doubt can be made of it. This is the 
proper object of faith : but whether it be a divine re- 
velation or no, reason must judge; which can never 
permit the mind to reject a greater evidence to em- 
brace what is less evident, nor prefer less certainty to 
the greater. There can be no evidence that any tra- 
ditional revelation is of divine original, in the words 
we receive it, and the sense we understand it, so clear 
and so certain, as that of the principles of reason : 
and therefore, nothing that is contrary to the clear 
and self-evident dictates of reason, has a right to be 
urged or assented to, as a matter of faith, wherein 
reason has nothing to do. Whatsoever is divine re- 
velation, ought to overrule all our opinions, preju- 
dices, and interests, and hath a right to be received 
with a full assent. Such a submission as this, of our 
reason to faith, takes not away the landmarks of 
knowlege: this shakes not the foundations of reason, 
but leaves us that use of our faculties for which they 
were given us. 

CHAPTER XIX* 

Of Enthusiasm. 

He that would seriously set on the search of truth, 
ought in the first place to prepare his mind with a love 
of it. For he that loves it not, will not take much 
pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he misses 
it. There is nobody who does not profess himself a 
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lover of truth, and that would not take it amiss to be 
thought otherwise of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly say, there are very few lovers of truth for truth's 
sake, even amongst those who persuade themselves 
that they are so. How a man may know whether 
he be so in earnest, is worth inquiry : and I thinfc 
there is this one unerring mark of it, viz. the not en- 
tertaining any proposition with greater assurance than 
the proofs it is built on will warrant. Whoever 
goes beyond this measure of assent, it is plain, re- 
ceives not truth in the love of it. -For the evidence 
that any proposition is true (except such as are self- 
evident) lying only in the proofs a man has of it, 
whatever degrees of assent he affords it beyond the 
degrees of that evidence, it is plain all that sur- 
plusage of assurance is owing to some other affection, 
and not to the love of truth. Whatsoever credit we 
give to any proposition more than it receives from 
the principles and proofs it supports itself on, is 
owing to our inclinations that way, and is so far a 
derogation from the love of truth as such : which, as 
it can receive no evidence from our passions or in- 
terests, so it should receive no tincture from them. 

The assuming an authority of dictating to others, 
and a forwardness to prescribe to their opinions, is a 
constant concomitant of this bias and corruption of 
our judgments. For how can it be otherwise, but 
that he should be ready to impose on others' belief, 
who has already imposed on his own ? 

On this occasion I shall consider a third ground of 
assent, which with some men has the same authority 
as either faith or reason, I mean enthusiasm ; which, 
laying by reason, would set up revelation without it; 
whereby in effect it takes away both reason and reve- 
lation, and substitutes in the room of it the ungrounded 
fancies of a man's own brain, and assumes them for a 
foundation both of opinion and conduct. 

Immediate revelation being a much easier way for 
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men to establish their opinions, and regulate their con- 
duct, than the tedious labor of strict reasoning, it is 
no wonder that some have been very apt to pretend to 
it, especially in such of their actions and opinions as 
they cannot account for by the ordinary methods of 
knowlege, and principles of reason. Hence we see 
that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has mixed 
with devotion, or whose conceit of themselves has 
raised them into an opinion of greater familiarity with 
God than is allowed others, have often flattered them- 
selves with a persuasion of an immediate intercourse 
with the Deity, and frequent communications from the 
divine Spirit. 

Their minds being thus prepared, whatever ground- 
less opinion comes to settle itself strongly on their 
fancies, is an illumination from the Spirit of God ; and 
whatsoever odd action they find in themselves a strong 
inclination to do, that impulse is concluded to be a 
call or direction from Heaven, and must be obeyed. 
This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, though 
rising from the conceit of a warmed or overweening 
brain, works, where it once gets footing, more power- 
fully on the persuasions and actions of men, 'than either 
reason or revelation, or both together ; men being most 
forwardly obedient to the impulses they receive from 
themselves. Strong conceit, like a new principle, 
carries all easily with it, when, got above common 
sense, and freed from all restraint of reason, and check 
of reflection, it is heightened into a divine authority, in 
concurrence with our own temper and inclination. 

When men are once got into this way of immediate 
revelation, of illumination without search, and of cer- 
tainty without proof, it is a hard matter to get them 
out of it. Reason is lost on them ; they are above it : 
they see the light infused into their understandings, 
and cannot be mistaken ; it is clear and visible there, 
like the light of bright sunshine, shows itself, and 
needs no other proof but its own evidence : they feel 
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the hand of God moving them within , and the im« 
pulses of the Spirit^ and cannot be mistaken in what 
they feel. 

This is the way of talking of these men : they are 
-sure because they are sure ; and their persuasions are 
right, only because they are strong in them. For 
when what they say is stripped of the metaphor of 
seeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to. These 
men have, they say, clear light, and they see ; they 
have an awakened sense, and they feel : this cannot, 
they are sure, be disputed them. But here let me 
ask : this seeing, is it the perception of the truth of 
the proposition, or of this, that it is a revelation fron^ 
God ? This feeling, is it a perception of an inclination 
to- do something, or of the Spirit of God moving that 
inclination ? These are two very different perceptions^ 
and must be carefully distinguished. I may perceive 
the truth of a proposition, and yet not perceive that it 
is an immediate revelation from God. Nay, I may 
perceive I came not by it in a natural way, without 
perceiving that it is a revelation from God. Because 
there be spirits, which, without being divinely comr 
missioned, may excite those ideas in me, and make 
I heir connexion perceived. So that the knowlege of 
any proposition coming into my mind, I know not 
how, is not a perception that it is from God. But 
however it be called light and seeing ; I suppose it i^ 
at most but belief and assurance. For where a pro<- 
position is known to be true, revelation is needless. 
If therefore it be a proposition which they are perp 
suaded, but do not know to be true, it is not seeing 
but believing. What I see, I know to be so by the 
evidence of the thing itself : what I believe, I take to 
be so on the testimony of another : but this testimony 
I must know to be given, or else what ground have I 
of believing ? I must see that it is God that reveals 
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this to me, or else I see nothing. If I know not this, 
how great soever my assurance is, it is groundless: 
whatever light I pretend to, it is but enthusiasm. 

In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of 
no other proof, but that it is from God : for he can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. But how shall it be 
known that any proposition in our minds is a truth 
revealed to us by God ? Here it is that enthusiasm 
fails of the evidence it pretends to. For men thus 
possessed boast of a light, whereby they say they are 
brought into the kuowlege of this or that truth. But 
if they know it to be a truth, they must know it to be 
so either by its own self-evidence or by the rational 
proofs that make it out to be so. If they know it to 
be a truth either of these two ways, they in vain sup* 
pose it to be a revelation. For thus all truths, of 
what kind soever, that men uninspired are enlightened 
with, come into their minds. If they say they know 
it to be true, because it is a revelation from God, the 
recuson is good : but then it will be demanded, how 
they know it to be a revelation from God ? If they 
say by the light it brings with it, I beseech them to 
consider whether this be any more, than that it is a 
revelation because they strongly believe it to be true. 
For all the light they speak of, is but a strong persua-* 
sion of their own minds that it is a truth, which is a 
very unsafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets 
or actions. 

• True light in the mind is nothing else but the evi- 
dence of the truth of any proposition : and if it be not 
self-evident, all the light it can have is from clearness 
of those proofs on which it is received. To talk of 
any other light in the understanding, is to put our- 
selves in the dark, or in the power of the prince of 
darkness. For if strength of persuasion be the light 
which must guide us, bow shall any one distinguish 
between the delusions of Satan, and the inspirations 
of the Holy Ghost? 
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, He therefore that will not give up himself to delu- 
sion and error, must bring this guide of his light within 
to the trial. God, when he makes the prophet, does 
not unmake the man. He leaves his faculties in their 
natural state, to enable him to judge of his inspira- 
tions, whether they be. of divine original or no. If he 
would have us assent to the truth of any proposition, 
he either evidences that truth by the usual methods o£ 
natural reason, or else makes it known to be a truth 
which he would have us assent to by his authority; 
and convinces us that it is from him, by some marks 
which reason cannot be mistaken in. Reason must be 
our last judge and guide in every thing. I do not 
mean that we must consult reason, and examine 
whether a proposition revealed from God can be made 
out. by natural principles, and if it cannot, that thea 
we may reject it : but consult it we must, and by it 
examine, whether it be a revelation from God or no : 
and if reason finds it to be revealed from God, reason 
then declares for it, as much as for any other truth, 
and makes it one of her dictates. Every conceit that 
thoroughly warms our fancies must pass for an inspi- 
ration, if there be nothing but the strength of our per- 
suasions whereby to judge of them : if reason must not 
examine their truth by something extrinsical to the 
persuasions themselves, inspirations and delusions, 
truth and falsehood, will have the same measure, and 
will not be possible to be distinguished. . 
. Thus we see the holy men of God, who had revela- 
tions from God, had something else besides that internal 
light of assurance in their own minds, to testify to them 
that it was from God. They had outward signs to con- 
vince them of the Author of those revelations. And 
when they were to convince others, they had a power 
given them to justify the truth of their commission from 
Heaven ; and by visible signs to assert the divine au- 
thority of the message they were sent with. Moses saw 
the bush burn without being consumed, and heard. a 
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voice out of it. God, by another miracle of his rod 
turned into a serpent, assured him likewise of a power 
to testify his mission, by the same miracle repeated be- 
fore them to whom he was sent. This, and the like 
instances to be found among the prophets of old, 
are enough to show that they thought not an inward 
seeing, or persuasion of their own minds, a sufficient 
evidence, without any other proof, that it was from 
God, thoush the Scripture does not every where men- 
tion their demanding or having such proofs. 

I do not deny that God can, or doth sometimes en- ' 
lighten men's minds in the apprehending of certain 
truths, or excite them to good actions by the imme- 
diate influence and assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary signs accompanying it. 
But in such cases too we have reason and the Scrip- 
ture, unerring rules, to know whether it be from God, 
or no. Where the truth embraced is consonant to 
the revelation in the written word of God, or the action 
conformable to the dictates of ri^ht reason, or holy 
writ, we run no risk in entertaining it as such ; b^ 
cause, though perhaps it be not an immediate revela- 
tion from God, extraordinarily operating on.our minds, 
yet we are sure it is warranted by that revelation 
which he has given ns of truth. Where right reason or 
Scripture is express for any opinion or action, we may 
receive it as of divine authority ; but it b not the 
strength of our own persuasions which can by itself 
give it that stamp. The bent of our own minds may 
favor it as much as we please ; that may show it to be 
a fondling of our own, but will by no means prove it 
to be an ofispring of heaven and of divine original. 

' CHAPTBR XX. 

Of irroDg Auent or Erri 

Error is a mistake of our judgment, givingj 
to that which is not tnie. The reasons wbetuiTauvn 
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be reduced to these four : 1. want of proofs ; 2. want 
of ability to use them ; 3. want of will to use them ; 
4. wrong measures of probability. 

1. Want of proofs : by which, I do not mean only 
the want of those proofs which are not to be had, but 
also of those proofs which are in being, or might be 
procured. The greatest part of mankind want the 
conveniences and opportunities of making experi-. 
ments and observations themselves, or of collecting the 
testimonies of others, being enslaved to the necessity 
of tiieir mean condition, whose lives are worn out 
only in the provisions for living. These men are, by 
the constitution of human affairs, unavoidably given 
over to invincible ignorance of those proofs, on which 
others build, and which are necessary to establish 
those opinions; for, having much to do to get the 
means of living, they are not in a condition to look 
^ter those of learned and laborious inquiries. 
; It is true that God has furnished men with faculties 
sufficient to direct them in the way they should take, 
if they will but seriously employ them that way, when 
their ordinary vocations allow them leisure. No man 
is so wholly taken up with the attendance on the 
means of living, as to have no spare time at all to 
think on his soul, and inform himself in matters of 
religion, were men as intent on this, as they are on 
things of lower concernment. There are none so en- 
slaved to the necessity of life, who might not find 
many vacancies that might be husbanded to this ad- 
vantage of their knowlege. 

Besides those already mentioned, there are others, 
whose largeness of fortune would plentifully enough 
supply books and other requisites for discovering of 
truth, but they are cooped in close by the laws of their 
countries, and the strict guards of those whose in- 
terest it is to keep them ignorant, lest,knowing more, 
they should believe the less in them. This is gene- 
rally the case of all those who live in places where 
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care is taken to propagate truth without knowlege, 
and more are forced, at a venture, to be of the religion 
of their country, and must therefore swallow down 
opinions, as silly people do empirics' pills, without 
knowing what they are made of, or how they will 
work. 

2. Want of ability to use them. There be many 
who cannot carry a train of consequences in their 
heads, nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of con- 
trary proofs and testimonies. These cannot discern 
that side on which the strongest proofs lie ; nor follow 
that which in itself is the most probable opinion. It 
is certain, that there is a wide difference in men's un- 
derstandings, apprehensions, and reasonings, to a very 
great latitude, so that one may, without doing injury 
to mankind, affirm, that there is a greater distance 
between some men and others, in this respect, than 
between some men and some beasts : but how this 
comes about is a speculation, though of great con- 
sequence, yet not necessary to our present purpose. 

3. For want of will to use them. Some, though 
they have opportunities and leisure enough, and want 
neither parts nor learning, nor other helps, are yet 
never the better for them, and never come to thft 
knowlege of several truths that lie within their reach ; 
either on the account of their hot pursuit of pleasure^ 
constant drudgery in business, laziness and o^itancy 
in general, or a particular aversion for books and 
study ; and some out of fear that an impartial inquiry 
would not favor those opinions which best suit their 
prejudices, lives, designs, interests, &c., as many men 
forbear to cast up their accounts, who have reason to 
fear that their affairs are in no very good posture. 

How men, whose plentiful fortunes allow them lei^ 
sure to improve their understandings, can satisfy them- 
selves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell : but me- 
thinks they hav^ a low opinion of their souls, wh^ 
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lay out all their incomes in provisions for the body, 
and employ none of it to procure the means and helps 
of knowlege. I will not here mention how unreason- 
able this is for men that ever think of a future state, 
and their concernment in it, which no rational man 
can avoid to do sometimes; nor shall I take notice 
what a shame it is to the greatest contemners of know- 
lege, to be found ignorant in things they are concerned 
to know. But this, at least, is worth the consider- 
ation of those who call themselves gentlemen ; that 
however they may think credit, respect, and autho- 
rity, the concomitants of their birth and fortune ; yet 
they will find all these still carried away from them 
by men of lower condition, who surpass them in know- 
lege. They who are blind, will always be led by 
those that see, or else fall into the ditch : and he is 
certainly the most subjected, the most enslaved, who 
is so in his understanding. 

4. Wrong measures of probability ; which are, 
1. Propositions that are not in themselves certain 
and evident, but doubtful and false, taken for princi- 
ples. Propositions looked on as principles, have so 
great an influence on our opinions, that it is usually 
by them we judge of truth, and what is inconsistent 
with them is so far from passing for probable with us, 
that it will not be allowed possible. The reverence 
borne to these principles is so great, that the testi- 
mony, not only of other men, but the evidence of our 
own senses is often rejected,* when they offer to vouch 
any thing contrary to these established rules. The 
great obstinacy that is to be found in men, firmly be- 
lieving quite contrary opinions, though many times 
equally absurd, in the various religions of mankind, 
are as evident a «proof, as they are an unavoidable 
consequence of this way of reasoning from received 
traditi,onal principles : so that men will disbelieve 
their own eyes, renounce the evidence of their senses, 
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and give their own experience the ]ie, rather than 
admit of any thing disagreeing with these sacred te». 
nets. 

2. Received hypotheses. The difference between 
these and the former is, that those who proceed by 
these, will admit of matter of fact, and aeree with 
dissenters in that, but differ in assigning of reasons, 
and explaining the manner of operation. These are 
not at that open defiance with their senses as the 
former: they can endure to hearken to their infor- 
mation a little more patiently ; but will by no means 
admit of their reports in the explanation of things ; 
nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which would 
convince them, that things are not brought about just 
after the same manner that they have decreed within 
themselves that they are. 

3. Predominant passions or inclinations. Let never 
so much probability hang on one side of a covetous 
mean's reasoning, and money on the other, it is easy to 
foresee which will prevail. Though men cannot al- 
ways openly gainsay, or resist the force of manifest 
probabilities, that make against them, yet yield they 
not to the argument. Not but that it is the nature of 
the understanding, constantly to close with the more 
probable side : but yet a man hath power to suspend 
and restrain its inquiries, and not permit a full and 
satisfactory examination. Until that be done, there 
will be always these two ways left of evading the 
most apparent probabilities. 

1. That the arguments being brought in words, 
there may be fallacy latent in them ; and the con- 
sequences being perhaps many in train, may be some 
of them incoherent. There are few discourses so short 
and clear, to which men may not, with satisfaction 
enough to themselves, raise this doubt, and from whose 
conviction they may not without reproach of disinge-: 
nuity or unreasonableness set themselves free. , 
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2. Manifest probabilities may be evaded on tbis' 
suggestion, that I know not yet all that may be said 
on the contrary side ; and therefore, though a man be 
beaten, it is not necessary he should yield, not know- 
ing what forces there are in reserve behind. This is 
a refuge against conviction, so open and so wide, that 
it is hard to determine when a man is quite out of the' 
verge of it. But yet there is some end of it ; and a 
man having carefully inquired into all the grounds of 
prpbability, may in most cases come to acknowlege^ 
on the whole matter, on which side the probability 
rests : wherein the proofs are so cogent and clear, as 
to make the fact attested highly probable ; neither is 
there sufficient ground to suspect that there is either 
fallacy of words, nor equally valid proofs, yet undis- 
covered, latent on the other side : nor, lastly, can 
there be any supposition that there is as fair testimony 
against, as lor the matter of fact attested. In all such 
cases, I think it is not in any rational man's power to 
refuse his assent ; in other less clear cases, 1 think it 
is in a man's power to suspend his assent ; and, per- 
haps, content himself with the proofs he has, if they 
favor the opinion that suits with his inclination or in- 
terest, and so stop from farther search. But that a 
man should afford his assent to that side, on which 
the less probability appears to him, seems to me ut- 
terly impracticable, and as impossible, as it is to be- 
lieve the same thing probable and improbable at the 
same time. 

4. Authority, or the giving up our assent to the 
common received opinions, either of our friends or 
party, neighborhooa or country. How many men 
have no other ground for their tenets, than the sup- 
posed honesty or learnjig, or number of those of the 
same profession ? as if honest or bookish men could 
not err ; or truth were to be established by the vote 
of the multitude. Yet this with most men serves the 
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turn. All men are liable to error, and most men are 
in manypoints by passion or interest under temptation 
to it. This is certain, that there is not an opinion so 
absurd, which a man may not receive on this ground.. 
There is no error to be named, which has not had its 
professors. And a man shall never want crooked paths 
to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, 
wherever he has the footsteps of others to follow. 
. But, notwithstanding the great noise that is made 
in the world about errors and opinions, I must do 
mankind that right as to say, there are not so many 
men in errors and wrong opinions as is commonly sup- 
posed : not that I think they embrace the truth, but 
indeed, because, concerning those doctrines they keep 
such a stir about, they have no thought, no opinion at 
alh For if any one should a little catechise the 
greatest part of the partisans of most of the sects in 
the world, he would not find, concerning those matters 
they are so zealous for, that they have any opinions 
of their own : much less would he have reason to 
think, that they took them on the examination of ar- 
guments, and appearance of probability. They are 
resolved to stick to a party, that education or interest 
haA engaged them in ; and there, like the common 
soldiers of an army, show their courage and warmth, 
as their leaders direct, without ever examining, or so 
much as knowing the cause they contend for. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Of the Division of the Sciences. 

All that can fall within the compass of human un-^ 
derstanding, being either, 1. the nature of things, their 
relations, and their manner of operation ; or, 2. that 
which man himself ought to do as a rational and vo- 
luntary agent, for the attainment of any end, espe- 
cially happiness ; or, 3. the ways and means whereby 
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the knowlege of both of these are attained and com-' 
municated ; I think science may be properly divided 
into these three sorts. 

1. The knowlege of things, their constitutions, pro- 
perties, and operations, whether material or immate- 
rial : this, in a little more enlarged sense of the word, . 
I call ijfvtriKi^, or natural philosophy. The end of this 
is bare speculative truth ; and whatsoever can afford 
the mind of man any such, falls under this branch, 
whether it be God himself, angels, spirits, bodies, or 
any of their affections, as number, figure, &c. 

2. UpaKTiKTJ, the skill of right applying our own 
powers and actions for the attainment of things good 
and useful. The most considerable under this head is 
ethics, which is the seeking out those rules and mea- 
sures of human actions, which lead to happiness, and 
the means to practise them. The end of this is not 
bare speculation ; but right, and a conduct suitable 
thereto. 

3. IrifieibtTiKi^ , or the doctrine of signs: the most 
usual being words, it is aptly enough termed logic : 
the business whereof is to consider the nature of signs, 
which the mind makes use of for the understanding of 
things, or conveying its knowlege to others. Things 
are represented to the mind by ideas ; and men's ideas 
are communicated to one another by articulate sounds, 
or words. The consideration then of ideas and words, 
as the great instruments of knowlege, makes no despi- 
cable part of their contemplation, who would take a 
view of human knowlege in the whole extent of it. 

This seems to me the first and most general, as well 
as natural division of the objects of our understanding. 
For a man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but 
either the contemplation of things themselves for the 
discovery of truth, or about the things in his own 
power, which are his actions, for the attainment of his 
own ends ; or the signs the mind makes use of, both in 
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the one and the other, and the right ordering of them, 
for its clearer information. All which three — viz. 
Things as they are in themselves knowable ; Actions, 
as they depend on us in order to happiness ; and the 
right use of Signs, in order to knowlege — being toto 
ccelo different, they seemed to me to be the three great 
provinces of the intellectual world wholly separate 
and distinct one from another. 
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I. Introduction. — The last resort of a man in 
the conduct of himself is his understanding ; for though 
we distinguish the faculties of the mind, and give the 
supreme command to the will, as to an agent; yet in 
truth the man, as the agent, determines himself to this 
or that voluntary action, on some precedent knowlege, 
or appearance of knowlege, in the understanding; to 
whose dictates the will itself, how uncontrollable so- 
ever it may be thought to be, never fails in its obedi- 
ence. Hence great care should be taken of the under- 
standing, to conduct it right in the search of knowlege^ 
and in the judgments it makes. 

Parts. — In men's understandings their natural 
constitutions put so wide a difference, that art and in- 
dustry never are able to master it ; even amongst men 
of equal education there is a great inequality of parts. 
Yet were all equal, still most men I imagine come 
very short of what they might attain did they not neg- 
lect their understandings. A few rules of logic are 
thought sufficient for those who pretend to the highest 
improvement ; whereas I think there are not only many 
natural defects in the understanding overlooked which 
are capable of amendment, but also many faults in 
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the exercise of it, which keep them in ignorance, I 
shall endeavoi^ to point out the proper remedies. 

Reasoning. — Besides the want of determined 
ideas, and of sagacity in finding out intermediate ideas, 
there are three miscarriages that men are guilty of in 
reference to their reason. 

1. The first is of those, who seldom reason at all, 
but do and think according to the example of others. 

2. The second is of those, who put passion in the 
place of reason, and being resolved that that shall 
govern their actions and arguments, neither use their 
own, nor hearken to other people's reason, any farther 
than it suits their humor, and are therefore content to 
use words, which carry no distinct ideas to their mind. 

3. The third sort is of those, who sincerely follow 
reason, but for want of an enlarged sense, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the question, and may 
be of moment to decide it Indeed very few of us see 
but one side of the matter. Hence as we know but in 
part, it is no wonder we conclude not right from our 
partial views; and hence too the utility of consulting 
with others, even of less capacity, quickness, and pe- 
netration than oneself; for since no one sees all, it 
is beneath no man to try, whether another may not 
have notions of things which have escaped himself, and 
which his reason would make use of if they came into 
his mind. The faculty of reasoning never deceives 
those who trust to it ; the consequences from what it 
builds on are certain ; but that which misleads us is, 
that the principles on which we bottom our reasoning 
are but a part of what should go into the reckoning to 
make it exact. 

Hence it is that men who reason right, make no 
great advances in their discoveries of truth. Con-r 
versing but with one sort of men, and reading but one 
sort of books, they come not into the hearing but of one 
sort of notions. Content to canton out to themselves 
a little Goshen in the intellectual world, where alone 
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the light shines, they give up the rest of the vast ex- 
panse of thought to night and darkness, and so avoid 
coming near it. They have a petty tra£Sc with known 
correspondents in son^e little creek : within that they 
confine themselves; and, dexterous managers of the 
wares and products of that corner, will not venture 
out into the great ocean of knowlege, to survey the 
riches, no less genuine, solid, and useful, that nature 
hath stored other parts with. Such persons, so sepa- 
rated from the notions, discourses, and attainments of 
the rest of mankind, may not be inaptly compared to 
the inhabitants of the Marian islands ; who, removed 
from all communion with the habitable parts of the 
earth, thought themselves the only people of the 
world ; and even after the Spaniards had brought 
amongst them the notice of variety of nations abound- 
ing in sciences, arts, and conveniences of life, of which 
they knew nothing, looked on themselves as the hap- 
piest and wisest people in the universe. But for all 
that, nobody, I think, will imagine them to be deep 
naturalists, or solid metaphysicians, or to possess en- 
larged views in ethics or politics. Let not men, there- 
fore, desirous to have a sight of truth in its full extent, 
narrow their prospect, or think there is no truth but 
in the sciences they study, or the books they read. 
To prejudge other men's notions before we have looked 
into them, is not to show their darkness, but to put 
out our own eyes. Try all things^ hold fast that 
which is goody is a rule coming from the Father of all 
wisdom : and it is hard to know what other way men 
can come at truth, if they do not search for it as for 
gold. True it is that he who digs for it, must meet 
with much rubbish before he gets at the pure metal : 
but the gold is still gold, and will enrich the man that 
80 employs his pains to seek it. Neither is there any 
danger he should be deceived by the dross with which 
it is mixed ; since he carries about him a touchstone, if 
be will make use of it, to distinguish gold from glitter- 
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ingp, truth from appearances. But this touchstone^ 
which is natural reason, is spoiled by prejudice, pre- 
sumption, and the want of exercising it to the fullest 
extent. Trace it, and see whether it be not so. The 
villager has commonly but little knowlege, because his 
ideas have been confined to the narrow bounds of his 
employment: the mechanic of a country town out- 
does him : and cobblers of great cities surpass both. 
On the other hand, a country gentleman, who, leaving 
his learning in the university, removes to his mansion-^ 
house, and associates .with neighbors who relish nothing 
but hunting and a bottle^ and whose discourse goes 
not beyond what claret 9^A dissoluteness inspire; such 
a patriot, formed in this happy way of improvement, 
cannot fail to give notable decisions on the bench of 
quarter-sessions, and eminent proofs of his skill in po* 
iitics, when the strength of his purse and party have 
advanced him to a more conspicuous station. Yet 
to such a one an ordinary coffee-house gleaner of the 
city is a thorough statesman, and as much superior to, 
as a man conversant about Whitehall and the court is 
to an ordinary shopkeeper. To carry this a little 
farther. Here is one muffled up in the infallibility of 
his own sect, who will not touch a book, or enter into 
debate with a person that will question any of those 
things which to him are sacred. Another surveys our 
differences in religion with an equitable indifference, 
and so finds that none of them are in every thing un- 
exceptionable. These systems, he says, were made 
by men, and carry the mark of fallible man in them ; 
and in those whom he differs from, and till he opened 
his eyes had a general prejudice against, he meets with 
more to be said for a great many things than before he 
was aware of, or could have imagined. Which of 
these two is most likely to arrive at truth, the mark all 
aim at in religious controversies? In all these in- 
stances the parties differ only as to the different scope 
that has been given to their understandings to range 
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in, for furnishing their heads with ideas, whereon to 
employ their minds. 

It will possibly be objected, Who is sufficient for 
all this? I answer, more than can be imagined. 
Every one knows what his proper business is, and 
what he can make of himself, if he will not deprive 
himself, by a narrowness of spirit, of those helps that 
chance throws in his way. I do not say, that to be a 
good geographer a man should actually survey the 
whole earth. Yet every one must allow that he will 
know the country better, who traverses it up and down, 
than he who keeps within the narrow bounds of a field 
or two that delight him. He that will inquire out 
the best books in each science, will not find it an infi- 
nite work to acquaint himself with the sentiments of 
mankind concerning the most weighty and compre- 
hensive subjects ; nor with a mind strengthened, capa- 
city enlarged, and faculties improved, will he miss 
giving proof of a clear head, and a comprehensive 
knowlege. Only he that would thus send abroad his 
inquiries after truth, must settle in his head deter- 
mined ideas of all that he employs his thoughts about, 
and never fail to judge unbiassedly of all that he re- 
ceives from others. Reverence or prejudice must not 
be suffered to give beauty or deformity to any of their 
opinions. 

Of practice and habits. — We are born with 
faculties capable almost of any thing ; but it is only 
the exercise of them which leads us towards the per- 
fection of skill. 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever be 
brought to the carriage of a gentleman, though his 
body be as well proportioned, and his joints as supple, 
and his natural parts not any way inferior. The legs 
of a dancing-master, and the fingers of a musician, fall 
as it were naturally into regular and admirable mo- 
tions. Bid them change their parts, and they will in 
vain endeavor to produce like motions in the members 
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not used to them. What incredible and astonishing 
movements do we find rope-dancers and tumblers bring 
their bodies to ! Yet all these are nothing but the 
mere effects of practice in men, whose bodies haye 
nothing different from those of the amazed spec- 
tators. 

So it is with the mind. Practice makes it what' it 
is : and most even of those excellences which are 
looked on as natural endowments, will be found, when 
examined more narrowly, to be the result of repealed 
exercise. Some men are remarked for raillery ; others 
for diverting stories. This is apt to be taken for the 
effect of pure nature, because it is not got by rules, nor 
learnt as an art. But yet it is true that at first some 
lucky hit, which took with somebody, and gained him 
commendation, encouraged him to try again, till at 
last he got a facility in it without perceiving how ; and 
that is attributed to nature, which was the effect of 
practice merely. I do not deny that natural disposi- 
tion may often give the first rise to it ; but that never 
carries a man without practice to perfection. 

Since then the difference so observable in men's un- 
derstandings does not arise so much from the natural 
faculties as acquired habits, it is in vain to endeavor to 
make a man of fifty reason well, or speak handsomely, 
who has never been used to it, though you should lay 
before him a collection of all the best precepts of logic 
or oratory. Nobody is made any thing by hearing or 
remembering rules alone. Practice must settle the 
habit of doing, without reflecting on the rule. 

Hence as weakness in men's understandings comes 
from want of a right use of their own minds, I am apt 
to think the fault is mislaid on nature ; the real fault 
is not in the want of parts, but in the want of a due 
improvement of them. Thus men, sharp enough in 
making a bargain, appear, if you reason with them 
about matters of religion, perfectly stupid. 

Ideas. — In what relates to the right conduct of the 
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understanding, we must not fail to get determined 
ideas, and employ our thoughts about them, rather 
than about sounds put for them ; and settle the signi- 
fication of words which we use with ourselyes, or 
others, in the search of truth. 

Principles. — Men often fall into the custom of 
taking up with principles that are not self-evident, and 
very often not so much as true ; and are wont to rest 
their opinions on foundations that have no more cer- 
tainty nor solidity than the propositions built on them, 
and embraced for their sake. Such foundations are 
these and the like, viz. the founders or leaders of my 
party are good men, and therefore their tenets are true; 
it is the opinion of a sect that is erroneous, therefore it 
is false: it hath been long received in the world, 
therefore it is true ; or, it is new, and therefore false. 

These, and many the like, by no means the measures 
of truth and falsehood, the generality of men make the 
standards ; and thus determining truth and falsehood 
by wrong measures, embrace error for certainty, and 
become positive in things they have no ground for. 

No one who pretends to the least reason but must 
acknowlege, when any of these false maxims are 
brought to the test, that they are fallible, and such as 
he will not allow in those that differ from him ; and 
yet, on the very next occasion that offers, he will 
argue again on the same grounds. Would one not be 
ready to think that men are willing to impose on 
themselves by wrong measures, even after they see 
they cannot be relied on ? But yet many who argue 
thus are in earnest, and do it not to impose on them* 
selves or others. They are persuaded of what they 
say, and think there is weight in it, though in a like 
case they have been convinced there is none. But such 
is our nature, that the mind roust have some founda-r 
tion, true or false, to rest itself on, otherwise it feels 
unquiet and unsettled. Hence it appears that our 
very tempers dispose us to a right use of our under* 
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stafidings, if we would follow as we should the incli 
nations of our nature. 

In matters of religion, men are not permitted to be 
always wavering ; they must embrace some tenets or 
other ; and it would be a shame for a man to pretend 
seriously to be persuaded of the truth of any religion, 
and yet not be able to give any reason for his prefe- 
rence of this to any other opinion ; and therefore they 
must make use of some principles or other, and those 
can be no other than such as they have and can 
manage ; and to say they are not in earnest persuaded 
by them, is contrary to experience, and to allege that 
they are not misled when we complain they are. 

If this be so, it will be urged, Why then do they 
not rather make use of unquestionable principles, 
rather than such as may deceive them, and serve to 
support error as well as truth ? 

. I answer, they do not make use of surer principles, 
because they cannot. But this inability proceeds 
not from want of natural parts (for those few whose 
case that is are to be excused), but for want of the use 
of reason. Few men are from their youth accustomed 
to strict reasoning, and to trace the dependence of any 
truth in along train of consequences to its remote prin- 
ciples, and to observe its connexion ; and he that by 
frequent practice has not been used to this employ- 
ment of his understanding, is no more able, when he is 
grown into years, to bring his mind to it, than he is on 
a sudden able to grave or design, dance on the ropes, 
or write a good hand, who has never practised any of 
those arts. 

Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to 
this use of reason, that they do not so much as per- 
ceive their want of it ; they despatch the ordinary 
business of their callings by rote ; and if at any time 
they miss success, they impute it to any thing rather 
than want of thought or skill; that they conclude 
(because they know no better) they have in perfec- 
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tion ; since a want of understanding is what nobody 
discovers or complains of in himself. Thus content 
with this imperfect use of his understanding, he never 
troubles himself to seek but methods of improving his 
mind, and lives all his life without any notion of close 
reasoning, such as is requisite for the making out the 
speculative truths which most men profess to believe, 
and are most concerned in. TV hat then can be ex- 
pected from men that neither see the want of any rea- 
soning, nor, if they do, know they how to set about it, 
or could perform it 1 You may as well set a country- 
man, who scarce knows the figures, and never cast up 
a sum, to find the true balance of a merchant's long 
account. 

What then should be done in this case ? I answer,. 
We should always remember that the faculties of our 
souls. are improved just as our bodies are. , WouldY 
you have a man perform any manual operation dex-st 
terously, let his natural parts be ever so good, still no- 1 
body expects this from him, unless he has been used to i 
it. Just so it is in the mind ; would you have a man 
reason well, you must use him to it betimes, exercise 
his mind in observing and following the connexion of 
ideas. Nothing docs this better than mathematics; 
which should therefore be taught all those, who have 
the time and opportunity ; not so much to make them 
mathematicians, as to make them reasonable creatures ; 
for though we all call ourselves so, because we are 
born to it, yet nature gives us but the seeds of it ; use 
and exercise only make us so. 

This has been the less taken, notice of because 
every one in his private affairs uses reasoning enough 
to denominate him reasonable. But the mistake is, 
that he who is found reas nable in one thing, is con- 
cluded to be so in all; and to think or say otherwise, 
is thought so unjust an affront, that nobody venturey 
on it. It looks like the degradation of a man below 
the dignity of his nature. It is true, that he who 
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reasons well in any one thing, has a mind naturally 
capable of reasoning well in others, and would do so, 
were his understanding so employed. But he who 
can reason well to-day about one sort of matters, caD-> 
not reason at all about others to-day, though perhaps 
he may a year hence. 

Take a man who has never elevated his thoughts 
above the narrow compass he has been all his life con- 
fined to, you will find him no more capable of reason- 
ing than a perfect idiot. One or two rules, on which his 
conclusions immediately depend, you will find to be 
the maxims he has been guided by : take these from 
him, and he is perfectly at a loss; and either returns 
to his old maxims again, as the foundations of all 
truth, notwithstanding all that can be said to show 
their weakness; or if he gives them up to reason, he 
gives up, at the same time, all farther inquiry, and 
thinks there is no such thing as certainty. 

What then ! can grown men never enlarge their 
understandings? I say not so; but this I think I 
may say, that it will not be done without application, 
requiring more time than grown men, settled in their 
course of life, will allow to it ; and therefore it is very 
seldom done. And this very capacity of attaining it 
by exercise, proves that we must expect nothing from 
our understandings any farther than they are perfected 
by habits. This is very observable to those who have 
to do with young scholars, especially in mathematics : 
whose minds, opening by degrees, will stick a long 
time at a part of demonstration, not for want of will 
or application, but really for want of perceiving the 
coniiejKion of two ideas, that, to one whose understand* 
ing is more exercised, is as visible as anything can be. 
Mathematics. — I have mentioned mathematics 
as a way to settle in the mind a habit of reasoning 
closely and in train ; not that it is necessary for all 
men to be deep mathematicians, but that, having 
got the way of reasoning, which that study necessarily 
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brings the mind to, they may be able to transfer it to 
other parts of knowlege. For in all reasoning, every 
single argument should be managed as a mathematical 
demonstration ; where the connexion of ideas must be 
followed till the mind is brought to the source on 
which it bottoms. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonstration, 
there needs no farther inquiry ; but in all probabili- 
ties, where demonstration is wanted to establish the 
truth, it is not enough to trace one argument to its 
source, but all the arguments must be laid in balance 
one against another, on the whole of which the under- 
standing determines its assent. 

To this way of reasoning the understanding should 
be accustomed; which is so little used, that even 
learned men oftentimes seem to have no notion of it ; 
who, as in the schools, insist on one topical argument, 
by the success of which the truth of the question is to 
be determined ; which is all one as if a man should 
balance an account by one sum charged and dis- 
charged, when there are a hundred others to be taken 
into consideration. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage the 
understanding as I propose would require every man to 
be a scholar, and to be furnished with all the materials 
of knowlege, and exercised in all the ways of reasoning. 
To which I answer, that it is a shame for those that 
have time and the means to attain knowlege, to want 
any helps or assistance for the improvement of their 
understandings that are to be got at. TbosCf methinks . 
who by the indu stryjind parts of tlwjr^acfstgrsjiave 
Been set free froni a constant 3ru3gery to their^bacts 
iScTtheir bellies, sh6uTcri5estbw some drtheir sp>are 
time oh {heir heads^ and open their minds by some \ 
trials and essays Tn all the sorts and matters of reason- 
ing. I have before mentioned mathematics, and I 
now add algebra ; which gives new helps and views 
to the understanding ; not that every man should be a 
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deep algebraist ; but because in these studies a man 
will see that however good he may think his under- 
standing, yet in many things it may fail him ; nor 
would they be so apt as they now are to think that 
nothing could be added to the acuteness and penetra- 
tion of their understandings. 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show the 
necessity there is, in reasoning, to separate the ideas 
which do, from those which do not relate to the pro- 
position in hand. This is what is absolutely requisite 
to just reasoning, though so seldom carefully practised. 
In cases where it is thought demonstration has nothing 
to do, men reason as it were in the lump ; and if on a 
confused view, or a partial consideration, they can 
raise the appearance of a probability, they usually r^t 
content ; especially in a dispute where every little 
straw is laid hold on, and every thing that can be 
drawn in to give a color to the argument, is advanccid 
with ostentation. 

As to men whose fortunes and time* is narrower, 
what may suffice them is not of that vast extent as 
may be imagined, and so comes not within the objec- 
tion. 

N'obody is under an obligation to know every thing. 
Knowlege and science in general, is the business only 
of those who are at ease and leisure. Those who have 
particular callings ought to understand them : and it 
is no unreasonable proposal, nor impossible to be com- 
passed, that they should think and reason right about 
what is their daily employment. 

Religion. — Besides bis particular calling for the 
support of this life, every one has a concern in a fu- 
ture life, which he is bound to look after. Men there- 
fore cannot be excused from understanding the words, 
and framing the general notions, relating to religion 
right. The sabbath, besides other days of rest, allows 
in the Christian world time enough for this (bad they 
no other idle hours), if they would but make use- of 
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these vacancies from their daily labor, and apply 
themselves to an improvement of knowlege, with as 
much diligence as they often do to a great many other 
things that are useless. The original make of their 
minds is like that of other men, and they would be 
found not to want understanding fit to receive the 
knowlege of religion, if they were a little encouraged 
and helped in it as they should be. For there are in- 
stances of very mean people, who have raised their 
minds to a great sense and understanding of religion. 
And though these have not been so frequent as could 
be wished, yet they are enough to clear that condition 
of life from a necessity of gross ignorance, and to show 
that more might be brought to be rational creatures 
and Christians (for they can hardly be thought really 
to be so, who, wearing the name, know trot so much 
as the very principles of that religion,) if due care 
were taken of them. For, if I mistake not, the pea- 
santry lately in France (a rank of people under a much 
heavier pressure of want and poverty than the day- 
laborers in England), of the reformed religion, under- 
stood it much better, and could say more for it, than 
those of a higher condition among us. 

But if it shall be conceded that the meaner sort of 
people must give themselves up to a brutish stupidity 
in the things of their nearest concernment, this excuses 
not those of a freer fortune and education, if they take 
no care to employ their understandings as they ought, 
and set them right in the knowlege of those things for 
which they were principally given. 

Ideas. — Outward corporeal objects, that constantly 
importune our senses and captivate our appetites, fail 
not to fill our heads with lively and lasting ideas of 
that kind. Here the mind needs not be set on getting 
greater store ; they offer themselves so fast, and in such 
plenty, that the mind wants room for others that it 
has more need of. To fit the understanding, there- 
fore, for such reasonings, care should be taken to fill 
Locke. 2 B 
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it with moral and more abstract ideas ; for these not 
offering themselves to the senses, but the understand- 
ing, people are generally so neglectful of a faculty 
they are apt to think wants nothing, that I fear most 
men's minds are more unfurnished with 9uch ideas 
than is imagined. They often use the words, and how 
can they be suspected to want the ideas ? What I have 
said in the third book of my Essay will excuse me 
from any other answer to this question. But to con- 
vince people of what moment it is to their understand- 
ings to be furnished with such abstract ideas steady 
and settled in it, give me leave to ask. How can any 
one be able to know, whether he be obliged to be 
just, if he has not established ideas in his mind of obli- 
gation and of justice? And if men iind a difficulty to 
see the agreement or disagreement of two angles which 
lie before their eyes in a diagram, how utterly im- 
possible will it be to perceive it in ideas, that have no 
other sensible objects to represent them to the mind 
but sounds, with which thiey have no manner of con- 
formity, and therefore had need to be clearly settled 
in the mind themselves, if we would make any clear 
judgment about them? This, therefore, is one of the 
first things the mind should be employed about in the 
right conduct of the understanding, without which it 
is impossible it should be capable of reasoning right 
about those matters. But in these, and all other ideas, 
care must be taken that they harbor no inconsisten- 
cies, and that they have a real existence, and are 
not chimeras merely. 

Prejudices. — Every one is forward to complain 
of the prejudices that mislead other men, as if he had 
none of his own. This being objected on all sides, it 
is agreed that it is a fault, and a hinderance to know- 
lege. What now is the cure ? No other but this, that 
every man should let alone others' prejudices, and 
examine his own. Nobody is convinced of his by the 
accusation of another : he recriminates by the same 
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rule and is clear. The only way to remove this great 
cause of ignorance and error is, for every one impar- 
tially to examine himself. If others will not deal 
fairly with their own minds, does that make my errors 
truth ? or ought it to make me in love with them, and 
willing to impose on myself? If others love cataracts 
on their eyes, should that hinder me from couching 
mine ? Every one declares against blindness; and yet 
who almost is not fond of that which dims his sight, 
and keeps the clear light out of his mind, which should 
lead him into truth and knowlege ? False or doubtful 
positions, relied on as unquestionable maxims, keep 
those in the dark from truth, who build on them. Such 
are usually the prejudices imbibed from education,, 
party, reverence, fashion, interest, &c. This is the 
mote which every one sees in his brother's eye, but 
never regards the beam in his own. For who is there 
that ever fairly examines his own principles, and sees 
whether they are such as will bear the trial ? Yet this 
should be one of the first things every one should set 
about, who would rightly conduct his understanding 
in the search of truth. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great 
hinderance of knowlege, the impostor Prejudice, who 
dresses up falsehood in the likeness of truth, I shall 
ofter this one mark, by which it may be known. He 
that is strongly of any opinion, must suppose that his 
persuasion is built on good grounds; and that they 
are arguments, and not inclination or fancy, that 
make him so confident and positive in his tenets. 
Now if, after all his profession, he cannot bear any 
opposition to his opinion, much less examine and 
weigh the arguments on the other side, does he not 
plainly confess itis prejudice that governs him ? And it 
is not evidence of truth, but some beloved presumption, 
that he desires to rest undisturbed in. For if what he 
holds be, as he gives out, well fenced with evidence, 
what need he fear to put it to the proof? But if his 
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assent goes beyond his evidence, he owes this excess 
of adherence only to prejudice, and does in effect own 
^s much, when he refuses to hear what is offered 
against it ; declaring thereby, that it is not evidence 
he seeks, but the quiet enjoyment of the opinion he is 
fond of, with a forward condemnation of all that may 
stand in opposition to it, unheard, and unexamined. 
He that would, however, acquit himself in this case 
9S a lover of truth, not giving way to any pre-occupa- 
tion or bias that may mislead him, must do two things 
that are not very common, nor very easy. 

Indifferency. — First, he must not wish any opi- 
nion to be true, until he knows it to be so, and then 
he will not need to wish it : for nothing that is false 
can deserve our good wishes. And yet nothing is 
more frequent than to tind men so fond of certain 
tenets on no other evidence but custom, and think 
that they must maintain them, or all is gone ; though 
they have never examined the ground they stand on, 
nor can make them out to themselves or others. We 
should contend earnestly for the truth ; but we should 
first be sure that it is truth. 

Examine. — Secondly, he must do that, which he 
will find himself very averse to, as judging the thing 
unnecessary, or himself uncapable of doing it. He 
must try whether his principles be true or not, and 
how far he may safely rely on them ; at least if he 
profess to love truth, and would not impose on him- 
self; which is a surer way to be made a fool of, than 
by being exposed to the sophistry of others. For as 
this disposition to put a cheat on ourselves is con- 
stantly at work, it leads us, by a wrong use of our un- 
derstandings, to build our tenets on principles taken 
on trust; and then, without ever having examined 
them, we believe a whole system, on a presumption 
that they are true and solid : and what is all this but 
childish, shameful, senseless credulity? 

In these two things, viz< an indifferency for any thing- 
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but truth, anc( in the not building on any principles^ 
until we are fully convinced of their truth, consists 
that freedom of the understanding, which is necessary 
to a rational creature ; who, if he be under the con- 
straint of holding opinions on the authority of an^ 
thing but what his own mind feels to be evidence, id 
exposed to an imposition, of all others the worst and 
most dangerous. For we not only impose on our- 
selves, but in that part which ought to be kept most 
free from imposition. The world is apt to cast great 
blame on those who have an indifferency for opinioniT, 
especially in religion. I fear this is the foundation of 
great error and worse consequences. To be indiffe-^ . 
rent which of two opinions is true, is the right temper 
of the mind, that preserves it from being imposed on. 
But to be indifferent whether we embrace falsehood 
for truth, or no, is the great road to erroi^; fqr, not 
being indifferent which opinion is triie, they suppose^ 
without examining, that what they hold is true, and 
then think they ought to be zealous for it; and thus, 
^by their warmth, prove they are not indifferent to their 
own opinions, but very indifferent whether they b^ 
true or false, since they cannot endure to have any 
doubts raised, or objections made, against them. 

These are the general miscarriages, which men should 
avoid in a right conduct of their understandings. 

There are also several weaknesses and defects in 
the understanding, either from the natural temper of 
the mind, or ill habits taken up, which hinder its pro^ 
gress to knowlege. I^ shall set down some few to ex- 
cite men, especially those who make knowlege their 
business, to look into themselves, and observe whether 
they do not indulge some weakness, in- the manage- 
ment of their intellectual faculty, prej udicial to their 
search of truth. 

Observations. — Matters of fact are the undoubted 
fouqdations on which our civil and natural knotvlege 
is built : from whidh the understanding draws conclu- 
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sions, as standing rules of knowlege and practice. Yet 
some there are who, very assiduous in reading, ho^^ever 
do not much advance their knowlege by it. Delighted 
with the stories that are told, but not making observa- 
tions on what they read, tliey are little improved by 
all that crowd of particulars that pass through their 
brains : for even if their memories be retentive, al- 
though they have the materials of knowlege, still, like 
those for building, they are of no advantage, if no 
other use be made of them, but to let them lie heaped 
up together. Others lose the improvement they should 
make of matters of fact by drawing general conclu- 
sions from every particular they meet with. These 
make as little true benefit of history as the other, nay, 
being of forward spirits, receive more harm by it ; in- 
asmuch as it is worse to steer one's thoughts by a 
wrong rule, than to have none at all ; error doing to 
busy men more harm, than ignorance to the slow. 
Between these, those seem to do best who, taking 
material hints from single matters of fact, carry them 
in their minds till they find history confirms these iirst 
and imperfect observations, to be then, but not till 
then, established into rules fit to be relied on. 

Bias. — Next to these we may place those, who 
suffer their passions to influence their judgments, espe- 
cially in points connected with their interests. Truth, 
all simple and pure, will bear no mixture of any thing 
else with itself. It is rigid and inflexible to any bye 
interests ; and so should the understanding be, whose 
use and excellency lies in conforming itself to it. To 
think of every thing just as it is in itself, is the proper 
business of the understanding. This all men at first 
hearing allow. And yet there is nothing more fre- 
quent than for men to do the contrary, and think they 
have reason to do so if they have but a pretence that 
it is for God, or a good cause, that is, for themselves 
and their own party : for those in their turns the se- 
veral sects of men, especially in matters of religion. 
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entitle God and a good cause. But God requires not 
men to misuse their faculties for him, nor to lie to 
others or themselves for his sake ; which they pur- 
posely do, who will not suffer their understandings to 
have right conceptions of the things proposed to them. 
And as for a good cause, that needs not such ill 
helps ; if it be good, truth will support it, and it has 
no need of falsehood. 

Arguments. — Very much of kin to this is the 
bunting after arguments to make good one side of a 
question, and wholly to neglect those which favor the 
other side. What is this but wilfully to misguide the 
understanding? Others espouse opinions that best 
comport with their power and profit, and then seek 
arguments to support them. But truth, lit on this 
way, is of no more avail to us than error ; for what is 
so taken up may be false as well as true, and he has 
not done his duty who has thus stumbled on truth in 
his way to preferment. 

There is another, but more innocent way of collect- 
ing arguments, familiar among bookish men, which is, 
to furnish themselves with the arguments they meet with 
pro and con in the questions they study. This hel ps theip 
not to judge right, nor argue strongly, but only to talk 
copiously on either side, without being set()ed in their 
own judgments. Such variety of arguments only dis- 
tract the understanding. The only sure way to get 
true knowlege, is to form in our minds clear, settled 
notions of things, with names annexed to those deter- 
mined ideas. These we are to consider, and in their 
several relations, and not to amuse ourselves with words 
of indetermined signification, which we can use in 
several senses to serve a turn. It is in the perception 
of the relation which our ideas have one to another, 
that real knowlege consists : and when a man has once 
gained this perception, he will be able to judge of 
what other people say, and will not need to be led by 
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the arguments, or. rather plausible sophistry, of othci^> 
This will teach him to state the question right, and see' 
whereon it turns ; and to stand, as it were, on his ow» 
legs. Whereas, by collecting arguments by heart, he 
will be but a retainer to others ; and when any one 
questions the foundations they are built .on, he will 
be at a nonplus, and be fain to give up his implicit 
knowlege. 

Haste. — Labor for labor's sake is against nature. 
The understanding, like the other faculties, choosing 
always the shortest way to its end, would presently ' 
obtain the knowlege it is about, and then set on some- 
new inquiry. But this haste often misleads it, by- 
making it content with improper ways of search.* 
Sometimes it rests on testimony, where testimony has» 
nothing to do, because it is easier to believe than to be 
convinced. Sometimes it contents itself with one ar- 
gument, and rests satisfied with that, as it were a 
demonstration ; whereas the thing under proof is not 
capable of demonstration, and therefore must be sub- 
mitted to the trial of probabilities. In others it is de-' 
termined by probabilities, where demonstration may 
be had. In every question the nature of the proof of 
which it is capable, should first be considered. To 
multiply arguments^ especially frivolous ones, only en- 
cumbers the memory to no purpose, and hinders it 
from seizing the truth in all cases capable of demon- 
stration. In this superficial way, indeed, there is; 
more variety of plausible talk, but the mind is not 
enlarged as it should be in knowlege. To the same 
haste it is owing, that men do not duly trace argu- 
ments to their foundation ; they see a little, presume 
a great deal, and so jump to the conclusion. This is- 
indeed a short way to opinionatry, but the farthest 
way to knowlege. For he that will know, must, by 
the connexion of the proofs, see the truth, and the; 
ground it stands on : and therefore, if he has for haste 
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slj^ipt over' what he should have examined, he must 
begin and go over all again , or else he will never come 
to knowlege. 

Desultory. — Another fault of as ill consequence 
as this, is the skipping from onei sort of knowlege to 
another. Som^ men's tempers are quickly weary of 
any one thing. Constancy and assiduity is what they 
cannot bear; the same study long continued in, be-^ 
comes as intolerable to them as the appearing long in 
the same fashion is to a court lady. 

Smattering. — Others, that they may seem uni-- 
versally knowing, get a little smattering in every 
thing. Both these may fill their heads with superfi% 
cial notions of things, but are very much out of the 
way of attaining truth or knowlege. 

Universality.-t-I do not here speak against the 
taking a taste of every sort of knowlege ; it is cer-n 
tainly very useful to form the mind : but then it must 
be done in a different way, and to a different end*. 
Not for vanity, to fill the head with shreds of all 
kinds, that he who is possessed of such frippery may 
be able to match the discourse of all he shall meet 
with, as if nothing could come amiss to him, or which 
he was not master of. ' This is an excellency, and a 
great one, to have a real knowlege in all or most of 
the objects of contemplation. But it is what the mind 
of one man can hardly attain ; and were it more attain- 
able, would be scarcely desirable. For a man to un- 
derstand fully his business in matters of state or churchy 
is enough to take up his whole time ; and there are 
few that inform themselves even in these so fully as 
they should do. But though few men extend their 
thoughts towards universal knowlege ; yet if the right 
way were taken, men of little business and great lei- 
sure might do a great deal more than is usually done ; 
and thus, by a little insight in those parts of know- 
lege which are not his proper business, accustom his 
mind to the proper ways of examining ideas and their 
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relations. Besides, this exercise of the understanding 
in the several ways of reasoning, which the most skilfiil 
have made use of, gives a suppleness to apply itself 
more dexterously to the turns of the matter in all its 
researches. Further, this universal taste of all the 
sciences, before the mind has grown in love with any 
one pursuit, will prevent another evil, commonly ob- 
served in those who have been seasoned only by one 
part of knowlege. Let a man be given up to the con- 
templation of one sort of knowlege, the mind will take 
such a tincture from a familiarity with thatobject, that 
every thing else will be brought under the same view. 
A metaphysician will bring ploughing and gardening 
immediately to abstract notions : the history of nature 
shall signify nothing to him. An alchymist, on the 
contrary, shall reduce divinity to the maxims of his 
laboratory, explain morality by sal, sulphur, and mer- 
cury, and allegorise the Scripture and its mysteries 
into the philosopher's stone. And I heard once a man, 
who had a more than ordinary excellency in music, 
seriously accommodate Moses's seven days of the first 
week to the notes of music, as if from thence had been 
taken the measure and method of the creation. It is 
therefore of no small consequence to keep the mind 
free from such a possession ; which is best done by 
giving it a view of the whole intellectual world, where 
it may see the order and beauty of the whole. 

If this be that which old men will not be easily 
brought to, it is fit at least that it should be practised 
in the breeding of the young. The business of educa- 
tion is not to make them perfect in any one of the 
sciences, but so to dispose their minds as may best 
make them capable of any, when they shall apply 
themselves to it. If men are for a long time accus^ 
tomed only to one range of thoughts, their minds grow 
stiff in it, and do not readily turn to another. It is 
therefore to give them this freedom, that they, should 
be made to look into all sorts of knowlege, and exer- 
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cise their understandings, as productive of an increase 
of the powers and activity of the mind, not as an en- 
largement of its possessions. 

Reading. — That which great readers are apt to be 
mistaken in is, that those who have read every thing 
are thought to understand every thing too ; but it is 
not always so. Reading furnishes the mind only with 1 
materials of knowlege ; it is thinking makes what we^ 
read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is 
not enough to cram ourselves with a great load of 
food ; unless we chew it over again, it will not give us 
strength and nourishment. There are indeed in some 
writers instances of deep thought, close and acute rea- 
soning, and ideas well pursued. The light these 
would give would be of great use if their readers 
would observed and imitate them ; all the rest are but 
particulars fit to be turned into knowlege: but that 
can be done only by our examining what is said; 
otherwise, it is but so much loose matter floating in our 
brain. The memory may be stored, but the judgment 
is not improved nor the stock of knowlege increased 
by being able to repeat what others have said, and 
that too very often on weak and wrong principles ; and 
even where the principles are right, the deductions are 
frequently wrong. But such an examen every reader 
is not forward to make; especially they who have 
given themselves up to a party, and only hunt for 
what they can scrape together in support of their 
tenets. Others, of more indiflerency, often want at- 
tention and industry. The mind is slow to trace every 
argument to its original, and to see on what basis it 
stands, and how firmly. Yet it is this alone, that 
gives so much the advantage to one man more than 
another in reading. The mind should, by severe rules, 
be tied down to this, at first uneasy, task ; and use 
will give it facility ; so that those who are accustomed 
to it, will readily, as it were with one cast of the eye, 
take a view of the argument, and see where it bottoms. 
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This young beginners should be shown the use of, thai 
they might profit by their reading. Those who are . 
strangers to it, will think it too great a clog in .the 
way of men's studies ; and suspect they shall make but 
small progress, if, in the books they read, they must 
stand to unravel every argument, and follow it step 
by step up to its original. This, however, is an objec- 
tion that will weigh only with those whose read- 
ing is designed for much talk and little knowlege ; and 
I have nothing to say to it, as I am here inquiring 
into the conduct of the understanding in its progress 
towards knowlege ; and to those who aim at that, I 
may say, that he who fair and softly goes steadily 
forward in a course that points right, will sooner be at 
his journey's end, than he that runs after every one he 
meets, though he gallop all day at full speed. 

Intermediate principles. — To save the long 
progression of the thoughts to 6rst principles in every 
case, the mind should provide itself with intermediate 
principles, which it might have recourse to in the exa- 
mining those positions that come in its way. These, 
though not self-evident, may, if they have been made 
out by unquestionable deduction, be depended on as 
certain truths, and serve to prove other points depend^ 
ing on them, by a shorter view than by remote maxims. 
And thus do mathematicians, who do not in every 
new problem run back to the first axioms, but apply 
certain theorems, settled on demonstration, to resolve 
multitudes of propositions which depend on thera, and 
are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind wenf 
afresh over every link of the whole chain. Only in 
other sciences great care is to be taken that they esta- 
blish those intermediate principles, with as much 
caution as mathematicians use in. the settling any of 
their great theorems : otherwise men will lay a trap for 
themselves, and mistake falsehood for truth. 

Partiality. — As there is a partiality to opinions, 
which is apt to mislead the understanding ; so there \^ 
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often a partiality to studies, which is prejudicial also 
to knowlege. Sciences which men are particularly 
versed in, they are apt to extol, as if that part of know- 
tege were alone worth the having. This is the effect 
of ignorance, and not knowlege; the being puffed up 
with a flatulency, arising from a narrow comprehen. 
sion. It is not amiss that every one should relish the 
science that he has made his peculiar study ; a view of 
its beauties, and a sense of its usefulness, carries a man 
on with the more delight in the pursuit of it. But the 
contempt of all other knowlege, except that wherein 
I have got some smattering, is not only the mark of a 
vain or little mind, but does this prejudice in the con- 
duct of the understanding, that it coops it up within 
narrow bounds, and hinders it from looking abroad into 
other provinces of the intellectual world, more beauti- 
ful and fruitful than that which it had until then la- 
bored in ; and where it might find, besides new know- 
lege, ways or hints whereby it might be enabled the 
better to Cultivate its own. 

Theology. — There is indeed one science, incompa- 
rably above all the rest,.where it is not by corruption 
narrowed into a trade for ill ends and secular interests; 
I mean theology, which, containing the knowlege of 
God and his creatures, our duty to him and our fellow^ 
creatures, and a view of our present and future state, 
is the comprehension of all other knowlege directed to 
its true end ; i. e. the honor and veneration of the 
Cteatof , and the happiness of mankind. This is that 
poble study which is every man's duty, and which 
every one that can be called a rational creature is ca- 
pable of. The works of nature, and the words of reve - 
lation, display it to mankind in characters so large and 
visible, that those who are not quite blind, may in 
them read and see the first principles and most neces- 
sary parts of it ; and from thence, as they have time 
and industry, may be enabled to go on to the more 
abstruse parts of it, and penetrate into those infinite 
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depths, filled with the treasures of wisdom and know- 
lege. This is that science which would truly enlarge 
men's minds, were it studied, or permitted to be stu- 
died every where with that freedom, love of truth , and 
charity, which it teaches ; and were not made, con- 
trary to its nature, the occasion of strife, faction, or 
malignity, and narrow impositions. 

Partiality. — ^This partiality, where it is not per- 
mitted an authority to render all other studies insignifi- 
cant or contemptible, is often indulged so far as to be 
made use of in other parts of knowlege, to which it 
does not at all belong, and wherewith it has no man- 
ner of affinity. Some men have so used their heads to 
mathematical figures, that, giving a preference to the 
methods of that science, they introduce diagrams into 
divinity or politics, as if nothing could be known 
without them ; others, accustomed to abstract specu- 
lations, run natural philosophy into metaphysical 
notions ; and even religion and morality are treated of 
in the terms of the laboratory of chemistry ! But he 
that will rightly conduct his understanding to the 
knowlege of things, must not, by a fondness for what 
he has found useful and necessary in one, transfer it to 
another science, where it serves only to perplex the 
understanding. It is a truth, that res nolurtt male 
administrari : it is no less certain, res nolunt male 
intelligi. Things themselves are to be considered as 
they are in themselves ; and to have right conceptions 
about them, we must bring our understandings to the 
inflexible natures and unalterable relations of things, 
and not endeavor to bring things to any preconceived 
notions of our own. 

There is another partiality very observable in men 
of study, no less ridiculous than the former ; and that 
is, a fantastical and wild attributing all knowlege to 
the ancients alone, or to the moderns. This raving on 
antiquity in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily ex- 
posed in one of his satires. The same sort of madness 
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d in reference to all the other sciences. 

t admit an opinion not authorised by men 

were then all giants in knowlege. No^ 

at into the treasury of truth which has 

of Greece or Rome on it; and, since 

scarce allow that men have been able 

write. Others, with a like extrava- 

w.. all that the ancients have left us, and, 
. with the moderns' inventions and disco- 
Yvries, lay by all that went before, as if whatever is 
called old must have the decay of time on it, and truth 
too were liable to mould and rottenness. Men, I 
think, have been much the same for natural endow- 
ments in ail times. Fashion and education have made 
one generation differ much from another in arts and 
sciences. But truth is al ways t he same ; time alters 
i tjio t, norjsjt tSe better or wor se for be.iij^ of an fiieff|; 
orjiiodern tj^di^n . Many were eminent in former 
ages for their discovery and delivery of it ; but though 
the knowlege they have left us be worth our study, 
yet they exhausted not all its treasure ; they left a 
great deal for the industry and sagacity of after ages, 
and so shall we. That was once new to them, which 
any one now receives with veneration for its antiquity; 
nor was it the worse for appearing as a novelty : and 
that which is now embraced for its newness, will, to 
posterity, be old, but not thereby be less true. There 
IS no occasion on this account to oppose the ancients 
and the moderns to one another, or to be squeamish on 
either side. He that wisely conducts his mind in the 
pursuit of knowlege, will gather what lights he can 
from either of them, without adoring the errors, or 
rejecting the truths, which he may find mingled in 
them. 

Another partiality may be observed, in some to 
vulgar, in others to heterodox, tenets. Some are apt 
to conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot 
but be true : so many men's eyes, they think, cannot 
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but see right ; so many men's understandrngs of all 

sorts cannot be deceived ; and therefore will not ve'a- 

iure to look beyond the received notions of the place 

and age, nor be so presumptuous as to be wiser than 

\ their neighbors; * The y are qoi^^ient tp go with the 

STjOffid^. afld SQ^i^Q^ Mn\y ; which thev t binl^ is gpiiig 

rights or a^t least serv^ -them as..J(E£U. But, however 

vox populivoxDei may have prevailed as a maxima yet 

I do not remember that God ever delivered hisorfliGles 

by the multitude, or Nature her truths by the herd. 

On the other side, some fly all common opinions as 

eitlier false or frivolous. The title of many-headed 

beast is a sufficient reason to them to conclude that no 

truths of weight or consequence can be lodged there. 

Vulgar opinions are suited to vulgar capacities, &nd 

^ adapted to the ends of those that govern. He that wU I 

know the truth of things, must leave the beaten tracts 

I which none but we^kand servile minds. are,§^|i^.g;§^jp 

: trudge along continuaUy in. Such nice palates relisfa 

nothing but strange notions; whatever is commonly 

received, has the mark of the beast on it, and they 

think it a lessening to them to hearken to it; their 

mind runs only after paradoxes; these they seek, these 

they embrace, these alone they vent, and so, as they 

think, distinguish themselves from the vulgar. But 

common or uncommon are not the marks to distinguish 

truth or falsehood, and therefore should not be any 

; bias to us in our inquiries. We should no t judge of 

I things hymen's opinions^, but of.Qpinioii£D y tmngs ^! 

' The multitude reason but ill, and therefore'can'nof'De 

relied on, nor should be followed as a sure guide ; but 

philosophers, who have quitted the popular doctrines 

of their countries, have fallen into as absurd opinions 

as ever common reception countenanced. It would 

be madness to refuse to breathe the common air, or 

quench one's thirst with water, because the rabble use 

them to these purposes : and if there .are conveniences 

of life which common use reaches not, it is not reason 
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to reject them because they are not grown into the 
ordinary fashion of the country, and every villager doth 
not know them. 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure 
of knowlege, and the business of the understanding ; 
whatsoever is besides that, however authorised by con- 
sent, or recommended by rarity, is nothing but igno* 
ranee, or something worse. 

Another sort of partiality there is, whereby men im- 
pose on themselves, and by it make their reading little 
useful to themselves ; I mean the making use of the 
opinions of writers, and laying stress on their autho« 
rities, wherever they find them favor their own opi- 
nions. 

Tiiere is nothing has done more harm to men dedi- 
cated to letters, than giving the name of study to 
reading, and making a man of great reading to be the 
same with a man of great knowlege. All that can be 
recorded in writing, are only facts or reasonings. Facts 
are of three sorts : 

1. Of natural agents, observable in the ordinary 
operations of bodies one on another, when left to 
themselves, or acted on in an artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary stents, observable in the acts of 
men in society, which make up civil and moral history. 

3. Of opinions. 

In these three consist that which commonly has the 
name of learning ; to which, perhaps, some may add 
a distinct head of critical writings, which is nothing 
but matter of fact, and resolves itself into this, that 
such a man, or set of men, used such a word or phrase 
in such a sense, i. e. that they made such sounds the 
marks of such ideas. 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries 
of general truths made by human reason. And this is 
that knowlege which is properly the business of those 
who pretend to improve their understandings, and 
make themselves knowing by reading. 

Locke. 2 C 
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Books are looked on as the great instruments of 
I knowlege ; and yet they often keep bookish men from 
! attaining solid knowlege : nor is there any thing where- 
! in the understanding needs a more wary conduct, than 
I in the use of books ; without which they will prove 
: rather innocent amusements than profitable employ- 
I ments, and bring but small additions to our know- 
lege. For though there be no defect in our intellect 
' tual faculties to which our little progress can be im- 
puted, we err in supposing that, by reading, the 
author's knowlege is transferred into the reader's 
understanding ; and so it is, but not by bare reading, but 
by examining and understanding what he writ. With- 
out this a man may read the discourses of a very ra- 
tional author, and yet acquire not one jot of his know- 
lege ; which consisting only in the perceived connexion 
of the ideas made use of in his reasonings, the reader's 
knowlege is no farther increased , than he perceives that, 
so much as he sees of this connexion, so much he knows 
of the truth or probability of that author *s opinions. 

All that he relies on without this perception, he 
takes on trust on the author's credit, without any 
knowlege of it at all. 

Writers of this or former ages, may be good wit- 
nesses of matters of fact which they deliver, which we 
may do well to take on their authority; but their 
credit cannot at all affect the truth or falsehood of 
opinions, which have another sort of trial by reason, 
and proof which they themselves made use of; and so 
must others too that will partake in their knowlege. 
For saving us the pains in searching out those proofs 
which they have collected for us, and which, after all 
our pains, we might not have found, nor been able to 
set in so good a light as they have done, we are 
mightily beholden to judicious writers of all ages, of 
whose instruction we may make the right use, if, instead 
of running them over in a hasty perusal, and perhaps 
lodging some of their remarkable passages in our memo- 
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ries, we enter into their reasonings, examine their 
proofs, and then judge of the truth or falsehood of 
what they advance — not by any opinion we have en- 
tertained of the author, but by the evidence he pro- 
duces. TCnnwiny ja sfieiny. It is madness therefore \ 
to persuade ourselves tnat we do so by another man's ' 
eyes, let him use never so many words to tell us that 
what he asserts is very visible. Until we ourselves 
see it with our own eyes, and perceive it by our own 
understandings, we are as much in the dark, and as I 
void of knowlege, as before, let us believe any author i 
as much as we will. ' 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to have demon- 
strated what they say : and yet whoever shall read 
their writings, without perceiving the connexion of. 
their proofs, though he may understand all their words, 
yet he is not the more knowing. He may believe, in- 
deed, but does not know what they say; and so is 
not advanced one jot in mathematical knowlege by all 
his reading of those mathematicians. 

Haste.- -The eagerness of the mind after know- 
lege, if not warily regulated, is often a hinderance to 
it. It still presses into new objects, and catches at 
the variety of knowlege, and therefore often stays not 
long enough on what is before it, to look into it as it 
should, for haste to pursue what is yet out of sight. 
He that rides post through a country, may be able, 
from the transient view, to tell how in general the parts 
lie : butthe more useful observations of the soil, plants, 
animals, and inhabitants, with their several sorts and 
properties, must necessarily escape him ; and it is sel- 
dom men ever discover the rich mines, without some 
digging. Nature commonly lodges her treasure and 
jewels in rocky ground. If the matter be knotty, and 
the sense lies deep, the mind must stop, and stick on 
it with labor and thought, and not leave it until it has 
got possession of truth. But here care must be taken 
to avoid the other extreme : a man must not stick at 
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every nicety, and expect mysteries of science in every 
scruple that he may raise. He that will stand to 
examine every pebble that comes in his way, is as un- 
likely to return laden with jewels, as the other that 
travelled full speed. Truths are not the better nor the 
worse for their obviousness or difficulty, but their value 
is to be measured by their usefulness and tendency. 
Insignificant observations should not take up any of 
our minutes ; nor should those that enlarge our views 
be neglected, though they spend some of our time in a 
£xed attention. 

There is another haste that often misleads the mind, 
if left to itself. The understanding is naturally for- 
ward, not only to learn its knowlege by variety, but 
also eager to enlarge its views by running too fast into 
general conclusions, without a due examination of 
particulars. By this the mind enlarges its stock, not 
of realities, but fancies ; and such theories, built on 
narrow foundations, stand but weakly, and if they fall 
not themselves, are with difficulty supported against 
the assaults of opposition. Q)^SS£al obsery^ons 
: drawn from particulars are the Jewels of knowIejjgT 
j comprehending great 'sfore ui ' a"Iittle'"iroom ^ut they 
are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, lest, if we take counterfeit for true, our loss 
and shame be the greater, when our stock comes to a 
severe scrutiny. One or two particular may suggest 
hints of inquiry, and they do well who take those 
hints ; but if they turn them into general rules, they 
only impose on themselves by propositions assumed 
for truths without sufficient warrant. 

Anticipation. — Many men so give themselves up 
to the first anticipations of their minds, of which they 
are as fond as of their first-born, that they will by no 
means recede from the judgment they have once made, 
or conceit they have once entertained. This is a fault 
in the conduct of the understanding, since this stiffness 
of the mind does not arise from an adherence to truth. 
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biit a submission to prejudice. It is an unreasonable 
homage paid to prepossession, whereby we show a 
reverence not to (what we pretend to seek) truth ; but 
what by hap-hazard we chance to light on, be it what 
it will. 

Resignation. — Contrary to these, are those who 
always resign their judgment to the last man they 
heard, or whose book they read. Truth never sinks 
into these men's minds ; but, cameleon-like, they take 
the color of what is laid before them, and as soon 
resign it to the next that happens to come in their 
way. The order wherein opinions are proposed or 
received by us, is no rule of their rectitude, nor ou^ht 
to be a cause of their preference. First or last in this 
case, is the effect of chance, and not the measure of 
truth or falsehood. A man may as reasonably draw 
cuts for his tenets, regulate his persuasion by the cast 
of a die, as take it up for its novelty, or retain it be« 
cause it had his first assent, and he was never of 
another mind. Well-weighed reasons are to deter- 
mine the judgment ; those the mind should be always 
ready to submit to, and by their testimony entertain 
or reject any tenet indifferently, whether it be a per- 
fect stranger, or an old acquaintance. 

PRACTICE.^-Though the faculties of the mind are 
improved by exercise, yet they must not be put to a 
stress beyond their strength. Quid valeant humeri, 
quid ferre recusent, must be made the measure of 
every one's understanding, who has a desire not only 
to perform well, but to keep up the vigor of his facul- 
ties. The mind, by being engaged in a task beyond 
its strength^ like the body strained by lifting at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken, and gets an 
aversion to any vigorous attempt ever after. A sinew 
cracked seldom recovers its former strength ; or at least 
the tenderness of the sprain remains a good while after, 
and the memory of it longer, and leaves a lasting cau- 
tion in the man, not to put the part quickly again to 
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any robust employment. So it fares with the mind t 
once jaded by an attempt above its power, it either is 
disabled for the future, or else checks it at any vigo-i 
rous undertaking ever after, at least is very hardly 
brought to exert its force again on any subject that 
requires thought. The understanding should be 
brought to the knotty parts of knowlege, that try the 
strength of thought, by insensible degrees ; and in such 
a gradual proceeding, nothing is too hard for it. Nor 
let it be objected, that such a slow progress will never 
reach the extent of some sciences. It is not to be 
imagined how far constancy will carry a man. He 
that begins with the calf, may carry the ox : but he 
that will at first go to take up an ox, 'may so disable 
himself, as not to be able to lift up a calf after that* 
When the mind, by insensible degrees, has brought 
itself to close thinking, it will be able to cope with 
difficulties, and master them without any prejudice to 
itself. But though putting the mind unprepared on 
an unusual stress, that may discourage or damp it for 
the future, ought to be avoided ; yet this must not run 
it, by an over-great shyness of difficulties, into a lazy 
sauntering, about ordinary things, that demand no 
application. This enervates the understanding, and 
makes it unfit for labor ; and when the mind has been 
once habituated to this lazy recumbency on the ob- 
vious surface of things, it is in danger to rest satisfied 
there, and go no deeper, since it cannot do it without 
pains ; and there is reason to fear he will never recon- 
cile himself to the fatigue of turning in his mind, with 
the view to discover their more retired and valuable. 
secrets. 

Words. — They who would conduct their under- 
standings right, ought not to take any term, however 
authorised by the language of the schools, to stand for 
any thing, until they have an idea of it. A word may 
be of frequent use and great credit with several authors, 
and be by them made use of, as if it stood for some 
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real being ; but yet, if he that reads cannot frame any 
distinct ideas of that being, it is to him a mere empty 
sound, and he learns no more by all that is said of it, 
or attributed to it, than if it were affirmed only of that 
bare empty sound. They who would advance in 
knowlege, and not deceive and swell themselves with 
a little articulated air, should lay down this as a fun* 
damental rule, not to take words for things, nor sup- 
pose that names in books signify real entities in nature, 
until they can frame clear and distinct ideas of those 
entities. Of empty terms, ipany are to be found in 
learned writers, to which they had recourse to eke out 
their systems, where their understandings could not 
furnish them with conceptions from things. And yet 
whep men have any conceptions, they can, if they are 
never so abstruse, explain them and the terms they 
use for them. For our conceptions being nothing but 
ideas, which are all made up of simple ones ; if they 
cannot give us the ideas their words stand for, it is 
plain they have none, or else they conceal their ideas 
by the words. But as words are not made to conceal, 
but to declare and show something ; where they are^ 
. by those who pretend to instruct, otherwise used, they 
conceal indeed something; but that which they con « 
ceal is nothing but the ignorance, error, or sophistry 
of the talker, for there is in truth nothing else under 
them. 

Wandering. — That there is a constant succession 
and flux of ideas in our minds, every one may observe 
in himself. This may deserve some part of our care in 
the conduct of our understandings; and may be of 
great advantage, if we can by use get such a power 
over our minds, as to be able to keep our ideas in the 
train required ; or, if we cannot prevent new thoughts 
from interrupting the previous train, to prevent them 
from interfering for too long a time, and vfith too 
great an effect. This is nbt so easy to be done as per- 
^ps may be imagined ; and may be, if not the chief, 
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yet one of the great differences that cany some men 
in their reasoning so far beyond others, where they 
seem to be naturally of equal parts. A proper and 
effectual remedy for this wandering of thoughts, I 
would be glad to find. He that shall propose such a 
one, would do great service to the studious, and per- 
haps help unthinking men to become thinking. 
Hitherto £ have discovered no other way to keep 
the thoughts close to their business, but through an 
endeavor, by frequent application, to get the habit of 
attention. He that will observe children, will find 
that even when they endeavor their utmost, they can- 
not keep their minds from straggling. The way to 
cure it, is not by chiding or beating, for that pre- 
sently fills their heads with all the ideas that fear can 
offer to them. To bring back gently their wandering 
thoughts, by leading them into the path, and going 
before them in the train they should pursue, without 
any rebuke of their roving, I suppose would sooner 
inure them to attention, than all those rougher methods, 
which, hindering the application they would promote, 
introduce a contrary habit. 

Distinction. — Distinction and division are very 
different things; the one being the perception of a 
difference that nature has placed in things, the other 
our making a division where there is yet none ; the 
former conducive to true knowlege ; the latter serving 
only to confound the understanding. To observe 
every the least difference that is in things, argues a 
clear sight, and keeps the understanding right in its 
way to knowlege. But to divide every difference that 
is in things into distinct classes will so run us into par- 
ticulars, that we shall be able to establish no general 
truths. The collection of several things into several 
classes, gives the mind larger views ; but we must 
take care to unite them only so far as they do agree. 
The right way to knowlege is not to hunt after, and 
fill the head with such abundance of artificial dia<* 
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tinctions, that the mind of the most attentive loses the 
sight of them ; but to avoid confusion by too few or 
too many divisions. What are the boundaries of the 
mean between the two vicious extremes of distinctions, 
not enough or too many, it is hard to set down in 
words : clear and distinct ideas is all that can regulate 
it, together with right consideration of things as they 
are in themselves. He that has settled in his mind 
determined ideas, with names affixed to them, will be 
able to discern all real differences ; or, where the penury 
of words affords not terms answering every aistinct 
idea, will be able to apply distinguishing terms to the 
equivocal names he is forced to make use of. This is 
all the need I know of distinguishing terms ; and iu 
such verbal distinctions, each term of the distinction, 
joined to that whose signification it distinguishes, is 
but a new distinct name for a distinct idea. Where 
they are so, and men have clear and distinct concep- 
tions that answer their verbal distinctions, they are 
right, and are pertinent as far as they serve to clear 
any thing in the subject under consideration. 

On the other hand, an aptness to jumble things 
together, wherein can be found any likeness, is a fault 
in the understanding on the other side, which will not 
fail to mislead it, and by thus lumping of things, 
hinder the mind from distinct and accurate conceptions- 
of them. 

Similes. — The letting the mind run after similes, 
though it may be useful for the explaining our thoughts 
to others, yet is by no means so for settling true notions 
iof any thing in ourselves ; because similes always fail 
in some part, and come short of that exactness which 
our conceptions should have. This habit indeed 
makes men plausible talkers; for those are always 
most acceptable in discourse who have the way to let 
in their thoughts into other men's mii^ with the 
greatest ease : whether those thooghts are MB'fanM4 
and correspond with things^ auMen 
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care to be instructed but at an easy rate. They who 
in their discourse strike the fancy, and take the hearer's 
conceptions along with them, as fast as their words flow, 
are the applauded talkers, and go for the only men of 
clear thoughts. Nothing contributes so much to this 
as similes, whereby men think they themselves under- 
stand better, because similes are the better understood 
than reasons. But it is one thing to think right, and 
another to know the right way to lay our thoughts 
before others with clearness. W^ll>chosen similes, 
metaphors, and allegories, do this the best of any 
thing; because being taken from objects already 
familiar to the understanding, they are conceived as 
fast as spoken ; and the correspondence being per- 
ceived, the thing they are brought to elucidate is 
thought to be understood also. Thus fancy passes for 
knowlege, and what is prettily said is mistaken for 
solid. I say not this to decry metaphor, or to take away 
that ornament of speech ; my business here is not with 
rhetoricians and orators, but with philosophers and 
lovers of truth; whose object is to comprehend the 
inatter before them, as it is really in itself. With 
such all metaphorical expressions do well to illustrate 
ideas to which the mind is not yet thoroughly accus« 
tomed; but then they must be made use of to 
illustrate ideas that we already have, not to paint to 
us those which we yet have not. Such borrowed and 
allusive ideas may follow real and solid truth, to set it 
off when found, but must by no means be set in its 
place, and taken for it. If all our search has yet 
reached no farther than simile and metaphor, we may 
assure ourselves we rather fancy than know, and have 
not yet penetrated into the inside and reality of the 
thing, be it what it will, but content ourselves with 
what our imaginations, not things themselves, furnish 
us with. 

Assent. — In the whole conduct of the understand* 
ingi there is nothing of piore moment than to knovi^ 
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when and where, and how far, to dve assent. No- 
body questions that our assent should be regulated by 
the evidence which things carry with them ; and yet we 
see men are not the better for this rule: some tirmly 
embrace doctrines on slight grounds, some on no 
grounds, and some contrary to appearance : some ad- 
mit of certainty, and are not to be moved in what they 
hold ; others waiver in every thing ; and there want not 
those, that reject all as uncertain. What then shall 
an inquirer after truth do in this case 1 I answer, use 
his eyes. There is in things and ideas, agreement and 
disagreement, discernible in very different degrees; 
and there arc eyes in men to see them, if they please; 
only their eyes may be dimmed or dazzled, and the 
discerning sight in them impaired or lost. Interest 
and passion dazzle ; the custom of arguing, even 
against our persuasions, dims the understanding, and 
makes it, by degrees, lose the faculty of discerning 
clearly between truth and falsehood. It ia not safe to < 
p lay with err or, an d dress it up in the^Kipe of truth' . ) 
The mind by degrees' J oses its natural Tellsli for truth,' 
is reconciled insensibly to any thing that can he 
dressed up into any appearance of it ; and if the fancy 
be allowed the place of judgment at first in sport, it 
afterward comes hy use to usurp it ; and what is re- 
commended by this flatterer is received for good. 
There are so many arts adopted by the fancy to give 
colors to appearances, that he who is not wary to 
admit nothing but truth itself, cannot but be caught. 
He that has a mind to believe, has hajf assented 
already ; and he that, by often arguing against his owh 
sense, imposes falsehooids on others, is not br from 
believing himself. This takes away the great distance 
there is betwixt truth and falsehood ; it brings then^ j 
almost together, and makes it no great odds, in thing) 
that approach so near, which you take : and whai' 
things are brought to that pass, passion or interest eg 
determine which shall be right. 



^ 
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Indifferency. — They who keep their minds in- 
different to opinions, to be determined only by evi- 
dence, will always find the understanding has percep- 
tion enough to distinguish between evidence and no 
evidence ; and if they neither give nor refuse their 
assent but by that measure, they will be safe in the 
opinions they have. They that do not keep up this in- 
differency in themselves for all but truth, not supposed, 
but evidenced in themselves, put colored spectacles 
before their eyes^ and look on things through false 
glasses, and then think themselves excused in following 
the false appearances, which they themselves put on 
.them. I do not expect that by this attention to 
nothing but evidence men will be kept perfectly free 
from error ; that is more than human nature can by 
any means be advanced to : I am only speaking of 
what they should do, who would deal fairly with their 
own minds, and make a right use of their faculties in 
the pursuit of truth. He that by an indifferency for 
all but truth, suffers not his assent to go faster and 
farther than his evidence, will learn to examine fairly 
instead of presuming falsely. At present all the world 
are born to orthodoxy ; they imbibe the opinions of 
their country and party, and so, never questioning 
their truth, not one of a hundred ever examines. They 
are applauded for presuming they are in the right, 
jl He that considers, is a foe Jto ort hodoxy ; because he 
f'may deviate from some of the received doctrines. 
And thus men inherit local truths, and are inured to 
assent without evidence. This influences farther than 
is thought; for what one of a hundred of zealous 
bigots ever examined the tenets he is so stiff in, or 
T ever thought it his duty so to do ? It is lukewarmness 
. to suppose it necessary, and a tendency to apostasy to 
go about it. And if a man can bring his mind once to 
be positive for positions, whose evidence he has never 
examined, and that in matters of greatest concernmenl 
to him, what shall keep him from this short way of 
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being in the right, in cases of less moment ? Thus we 
are taught to clothe our minds, as we do our bodies, 
after the fashion in vogue, and it is accounted fantas- 
ticalness, or something worse, not to do so : this cus« 
tom (which who dares oppose?) makes the short-sighted 
qigots, and the warier sceptics ; while those that break 
from it, are in danger of heresy ; for, taking the whole 
world, how much of it doth truth and orthodoxy pos- 
sess together ? Though it is by the last alone (which 
has the good luck to be every where) that heresy is 
judged : for evidence signifies nothing in the case, and 
excuse nowhere permitted ; but are sure to be borne 
down by the infallible orthodoxy of the place. Whe- 
ther this be the way to truth, let the opinions that 
take place in the several habitable parts of the earth 
declare. I never saw any reason yet why truth 
might not be trusted to its own evidence : if that be 
not able to support it, there is no fence against error ; 
and then truth and falsehood are but names, that 
stand for the same things. Evidence, therefore, is that 
by which alone every man is (and should be) taught 
to regulate his assent ; who is then, and then only, in 
the right way, when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowlege are usually in one of 
these three estates; either wholly ignorant, (x as 
doubting of some proposition they have either em- 
braced formerly, or at present are inclined to; or, 
lastly, they do with assurance hold and profess without 
ever having examined, and being convinced by well- 
grounded arguments. 

Of these the first are in the best state, by having 
their minds in perfect indifferency, and the likelier to 
pursue truth, as not having a bias yet to mislead them. 

Ignorance with an indifferency for trut h is nearer to 
trutnT tKaTopimon with^ungroundeJlnclination ; jilsl 
asthey are more in danger to go out oi tnlT'Way, who 
Are iparching tinder the conduct of a guide, that may 
ttiilead them, than be is, who, having not yet taken a 
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Step, is likely to inquire after the right way. The last 
of the three sorts are in the worst condition of all ; for 
if a man can be fully assured of any thing for a truth, 
without having examined, what is there that he may 
not embrace for truth ? and if he has given himself up 
to believe a lie, what means is there left to recover one 
who can be assured without examining ? 

But though he that is ignorant is in the best state of 
the two, so he should pursue truth in a method suitable 
to that state, i. e. by inquiring directly into the nature 
of the thing itself, without troubling himself with the 
disputes of others about it. For he that proceeds on 
others' principles, though he be resolved to judge of 
them freely, does yet at least post himself with a party 
which he will not quit until he be beaten out; by 
which the mind is insensibly engaged to make what 
defence it can, and so is unawares biassed. Were it 
my business to understand physic, the safest and readi- 
est way surely would be to consult Nature herself, and 
inform myself in the history of diseases and their 
cures; and not to espouse the principles of, or to en- 
gage in the disputes about, any of the systems of 
physic. For if 1 espouse the doctrinesof any party in 
their interpretation of any text-book on medical prac- 
tice, I am more in danger to misunderstand its true 
meaning, than if I had come to it with a mind unpre- 
possessed by the commentators of my sect; and if it 
be the case in one science, he that begins to have any 
doubt of any of his tenets, on any point, which he re- 
ceived without examination, ought, as much as he can, 
to put himself wholly into this state of ignorance in 
reference to that question ; and examine it with a per* 
feet inditfereocy, without any inclination to either side, 
or any regard to his own or others' unexamined opi- 
nions. This is no easy thing to do; but I am not 
inquiring the easy way to opinion, but the right way 
to truth ; which they must follow, who will deal fairly 
>vilh their understandings. 
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'PbRSEVEKANCE. — Another fruit from this indiSe- 
rency, and the considering thin^ in themselves ab- 
stracted from our own and other men's notions about 
them, will be that each man will pursue his thoughts 
in the method most agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to bis apprehension of what it suggests to 
him ; in which he ought to proceed with constancy, 
until he come to a well-grounded resolution wherein 
he may acquiesce. If it be objected, that this will 
require every man to quit his other business, and be- 
talce himself wholly to study, I answer, I propose no 
more to any one than be has time for. Some men's con- 
dition require no great extent of knowlegc ; the neces- 
sary provision for life swallows the greatest part of 
their time. But one man's want of leisure is no ex- 
cuse for the ignorance of those who have time to 
spare ; and every one bas time enough to get as much 
knowlcge as is expected of him ; and be that does not 
that, is in love with ignorance, and is accountable 
for it. 

Presumption. — The variety of distempers in 
men's minds is as g;rcat as of those in their bodies : 
some are epidemic, few escape them ; and every one 
too, if he would look into himself, would lind some 
defect of his particular genius. There is scarce any 
one without some idiosyncrasy, that he suffers by. 
This man presumes on his parts, that they will not 
fail him at time of need, and so thinks it superfluous 
labor to make any provision beforehand. His under- 
standing is to him like Forlujuttui'* purse, which ia 
always to furnish him without ever putting any thing 
into it beforehand : and so he sits still, satisfied without 
endeavoring to store his understanding with kuow- 
lege. It is the spontaneous product of the country, 
and what need of labor iu till^e ? Such men may 
. spreui yUMF' ^^Uy** ''c'>^ before the ignorant; but 
^^^I^Jg- "-^i^UtOM trial with the skilful. 

^^^^^^H ^^^^^HtiiK' ^^^ superficies 



^ 
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of things that surround them, make impressions on the 
negligent ; but nobody penetrates into the inside with- 
out labor. Stones and timber grow of themselves; 
but yet there is no uniform pile, with symmetry and 
convenience to lodge in, without toil and reflexion. 
God has made the intellectual world harmonious and 
beautiful without us ; but it will never come into our 
heads all at once ; we must bring it home piecemeal, 
aud there set it up by our own industry, or else we 
shall have nothing but a chaos within, whatever order 
there be in things without us. 

Despondency. — On the other side, there are 
others that despond at the first difficulty, and conclude 
that the getting an insight in any of the sciences, or 
making any progress in knowlege, farther than serves 
their ordinary business, is above their capacities. 
These sit still, because they think they have not legs 
to go ; while the others do the same because they 
think they have wings to fly, and can soar on high 
when they please. To the former one may apply the 
proverb, Use legs and have legs. Nobody knows what 
strength of parts he has, until he has tried them; And 
of the understanding one may most truly say, that 
its force is greater generally than it thinks, until it is 
put to it. Vires acquirit eundo. 

And therefore the proper remedy here is but to set 
the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously 
to the business ; for in the struggles of the mind, as in 
those of war, a persuasion that we shall overcome any 
difficulties that we meet with, seldom fails to carry us 
through them. Nobody knows the strength of his 
mind, and the force of regular application, until he has 
tried. This is certain, he that sets out on weak legs, 
will not only go farther, but grow stronger too, than 
one with a vigorous constitution, and firm, limbs, who 
only sits still. 

Another cause for laziness is to be found in tbt 
fears with which the mind frights itself^ when« vmrMiK > 
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difBculties at a distance, it is unwilling to approach 
nearer to them, and unahle to discover that what in the 
mist appeared hideous giants not to be grappled with, 
will be found to be of the natural size and shape. 
Things however, that at a distance seem obscure, must 
be approached by regular steps; and what is most 
visible, first considered. Reduce them into their dis- 
tinct parts ; and then bring all that may be known 
concerning those parts into plain and simple questions ; 
when that, which was thought obscure, will lay itself 
open to the understanding, and let the mind into that 
which was viewed with mysterious awe, and kept at a 
distance. In this, as in all other cases, the surest way 
for a learner is, not to advance by jumps, but let that 
which he sets himself to learn next, be as nearly con- 
joined with what he knows already as is possible : 
let it be new, and what he did not know before, that 
the understanding may advance ; but let it be as little as 
it may be, that its advances may be sure. And though 
this may seem a very lingering way to knowlege, yet 
whoever shall try it in himself, or any one he will 
teach, shall find greater advances in this method, than 
they would in the same space of time make in any 
other way. True knowlege lies in a distinct percep- 
tion of things in themselves distinct. Hence they 
who so state a question as only to disentangle the 
parts of it one from another, and lay them, when so 
disentangled, in their due order, show the mind where 
the truth lies, better than by talking of it for hours 
together in the gross : for things taken up together, 
and so lying in confusion, can produce in the mind 
but a confused knowlege ; or at least, when it comes 
to be examined, will prove little better than none. 

Analogy. — Analogy is of great use to the mind 
in many cases, especially in natural philosophy, and 
that part of it chiefly which relates to experiments. 
But lim wit fliott take care that we keep ourselves 

anak^ consists. For exam- 

2D 
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pie, the acid oil of vitriol is found to be good in siich 
a case ; therefore the spirit of nitre ot vinegar may be 
used in the like case. If the good effect of it be owiDg 
wholly to the acidity of it, the trial may be justified ; 
but if there be something else besides the acidity in 
the oil of vitriol, which produces the good we desire 
in the case, we mistake that for analogy, which is not, 
and suffer our understanding to be misguided by a 
wrong supposition of analogy where there is none. 

As, by this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of 
the understanding, loose foundations become infallible 
principles, and will not suffer themselves to be touched 
or even questioned, because they seem to carry with 
them as natural an evidence as self-evident truths them- 
selves, the necessity appears so much the greater for 
the application of remedies to cure so frequent a cause 
of mistake. And yet how shall one attempt the cure 
with any hopes of success ? Many men firmly embrace 
falsehood for truth, not only because they never have 
thought otherwise, but because, thus blinded, they 
never could think otherwise ; at least without a vigor 
of mind able to contest the empire of habit, and look 
into its own principles : a freedom which few men 
have the notion of in themselves, and fewer are al- 
lowed the practice of by others ; it being the great 
art of the teachers in most sects to suppress, as much 
as they can, this duty which every man owes himself, 
and which is the first step towards truth in the whole 
train of his opinions ; such teachers being, it would 
seem, conscious of the weakness of the tenets they pro- 
fess, since tbey will not suffer the grounds whereon 
they are built to be examined ; while those who seek 
truth only, and desire to propagate nothing else, freely 
expose their principles to the test, and, pleased to have 
them examined, give men leave to reject them if they 
can ; and if there be any thing unsound in them« are 
willing to have it detected, that they themselves, as 
well as others, may not lay any stress on a propoaitioia 
beyond what the evidence of its truth will warrant. 
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There is, I know, a great fault among all people, 
of making their children and scholars imbibe their 
teachers' notions and tenets, and adhere to them, whe- 
ther true or false. And yet the only right way of 
principling tender years is to take heed that no ideas, 
except such as have some natural cohesion, be united 
in their' heads ; and, to inculcate this rule, that they 
never suffer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
standings, in any stronger combination than what their 
own nature gives them ; and that they often examine 
whether any association of ideas exist from the visible 
agreement in the ideas themselves, or only frqm the 
custom of the mind in joining them thus together. 

This is for caution against this evil, before it be 
thoroughly riveted by custom ;. but he that would cure 
it when habit has established it, must nicely observe 
the almost imperceptible motions of the mind in its 
habitual -actions, and how readily the ideas of sense 
change into those of judgment. Hence the frequent 
instances one meets with of this conduct in the 
arguings of the learned, who frequently in two ideas, 
they have been accustomed to join in their minds, sub- 
stitute one for the other, and often without perceiving 
it themselves. This, whilst they are under the deceit 
of it, makes them incapable of conviction, and they 
applaud themselves as zealous champions of truth, 
when indeed they are contending for error. In like 
manner, the confusion of two different ideas, which a 
customary connexion of them in their minds hath made 
to them almost one, fills their heads with false views, 
and their reasonings with false consequenct^. 

Fallacies. — Right understanding consists in ino 
discovery and adherence to truth, and that in the per- 
ception of the visible or probable agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, as they are affirmed and denied 
one of another. Whence il is- endent, that the right 
use and conduct of the irflwelnnitint, whose business 
is truth, and no&iog eb^jlpk-llMylifllid should be 
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kept in a perfect indifferency, not inclining to ehkr ' 
tide. But yet it is Tery hard to meet with any di^ 
course, wherein one may not perceive the author Mt - 
only maintain (for that is reasonable and fit), batii- 
clined and biassed to one side of the question, wilk 
marks of a desire that it should be true. 

If it be asked, how authors who have such a bin, 
may be discovered ; I answer, by observing bow ii 
their arguments they are led to change the ideas of tk 
(juestion, either by changing the termsy or by addiig 
others to them, more serviceable to their purpose, 
lliis is plain and direct sophistry ; but is not alwtp 
made use of with a design to mislead the reader. lor ; 
men's prejudices impose often on themselves; aid l 
their affection for truth, under their prepossession ii i 
favor of one side, is the very thing that leads then \ 
from it. Inclination thus slides into their discomae I 
favorable terms, which introduce favorable ideas, ui- 
til at last that is concluded to be evident, when thus 
dressed up, which, taken in its native state, would 
find no admittance. The putting those glosses on 
what they affirm, these easy and graceful explica- 
tions of what they are discoursing on, is so much the 
character of what is esteemed good writing, that it is 
hard to think authors will ever be persuaded to leave 
what serves so well to propagate their opinions, and 
to adopt a more jejune and dry way of writing, by 
keeping to the same terms precisely annexed to the 
same ideas; a stiffness tolerable in mathematicians 
only, who make truth prevail by irresistible demon- 
stration. 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed on to quit 
the looser, though more insinuating ways of writing, 
if they, will not think fit to keep close to truth by un- 
varied terms and unsophisticated arguments, yet it 
concerns their readers not. to be imposed on by falla- 
cies, and the prevailing wayi» of insinuation. To do 
this, the most effectual remedy is to fix in the mind 
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distinct ideas of the question stripped of words; and 
in the train of argumentation to take up the author's 
ideas, and, neglecting his words, to observe how they 
connect or separate those in the question. He that 
does this will be able to cast off all that is superfluous ; 
he will see what is pertinent to, and what slides by 
the question. This will readily show him all the ideas 
foreign to the discourse ; which, though they perhaps 
dazzled the writer, will be found to give no strength 
to his reasonings. 

This, though it be the easiest way of reading books 
with profit, B,tid keeping oneself from being misled 
by plausible discourses ; yet as it is hard to those who 
have not accustomed themselves to it, it is not to be 
expected that every one will guard his understanding 
from being imposed on by the wilful, or undesigned 
sophistry, which creeps into most books of argument. 
They who write against their conviction, or to main- 
tain the tenets of a party, cannot be supposed to re- 
ject any arms that may help to defend their cause, 
and therefore such should be read with the greatest 
caution ; and they who write for opinions they are sin- 
cerely persuaded of, think they may so far indulge 
their affection to truth, as to set it off in the best 
colors they can, with a view to gain the easiest en- 
trance into the minds of their readers, and to fix it 
deepest there. 

But as, in the exercise of that caution which be- 
comes the sincere pursuit of truth, some may not have 
the skill of representing to themselves the author's 
sense by pure ideas, divested of the deceitful orna- 
ments of speech; yet they should, as they can do, 
keep the question steadily in their minds, nor suffer 
the least alteration in the terms, either by addition, 
subtraction, or substituting any other ; otherwise they 
will make their understandings only the warehouse of 
other men*s lumber, rather than a repository of truth 
for their own use. 
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Fundamental Verities. — The mind of man 
being very narrow, and slow in taking in new truths, 
no one man is capable to know all truths. It be- 
comes therefore our prudence, in the search after 
knowlege, to employ our thoughts about fundamen- 
tal questions, ana not to suffer ourselves to be di- 
verted from our main purpose, by those that are 
merely incidental. How much time is thrown away 
in purely logical inquiries! This is no better than if 
a man, who was to be a painter, should spend all his 
time in examining the threads of the several cloths he 
is to paint on, and counting the hairs of each pencil 
he intends to use. Nay, it is much worse; for the 
young painter has merely lost his time, while they who 
are designed for scholars lose not only their time in 
such disputes on logical questions, but imbibe notions 
untitted for the acquisition of real knowlege, by think- 
ing their understandings so well furnished that they 
need look no farther into the nature of things, or de- 
scend to the drudgery of inquiry; and thus remain 
for ever contented with observations that contain no- 
thing of moment in themselves, nor serve as clues to 
lead them into farther knowlege. 

Fundamental truths, on which a great many others 
rest, are teeming truths, and rich in store ; and, like 
the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful in them- 
selves, but give light to other things, that without 
them could- not be known. Such is that admirable 
discovery of Newton, that all bodies gravitate to one 
another, which may be counted as the basis of natural 
philosophy ; and from which other things not yet 
known will, if the inquiry be rightly pursued, be dis- 
covered. Our Saviour's great rule, that * we should 
love our neighbor as ourselves,' is such a fundamen- 
tal truth for the regulating human society, that one 
might, without difficulty, determine all cases in social 
morality by that rule alone. 

Bottoming. — Most of the difficulties that come 
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in our way, when well considered, lead us to some 
proposition, which, known to be true, gives an easy 
solution of the question ; whilst topical or superiiciid 
arguments, of which there is store to be found on both 
sides, filling the head with variety of thoughts, and 
the mouth with copious discourse, serve only to amuse 
without coming to the bottom of the question, the only 
place of rest for an inquisitive mind, whose tendency 
is to truth. 

For example, if it be demanded, whether the Grand 
Seignior can lawfully take what he will from any of 
his people ? This question cannot be resolved with- 
out: coming to a certainty, whether all men are natu'- 
rally equal ; for on that it turns ; and that truth, well 
settled in the understanding, will go a great viray in 
showing on which side the truth is. 

Transferring of thoughts. — There is scarcely 
any thing more conducive to the improvement of know- 
lege, and the despatch of business, than for a man to 
be able to dispose of his own thoughts ; and there is 
scarcely any thing harder in the whole conduct of the 
understanding than to get a full mastery over it. I'he 
mind, in a waking man, has always some object that 
it applies to. When we are lazy or unconcerned, we 
can at pleasure transfer our thoughts from one object 
to another, and from thence to a third, which has no 
relation to either of the former. Hence men forwardly 
conclude, that nothing is so free as thought, and it 
were well it were so; but the contrary will be found 
true ih several instances ; wherein our thoughts ; res- 
tive and ungovernable, will not be directed what ob- 
jects to pursue, nor be taken off from those they have 
once fixed on, but run away with a man in pursuit of 
those ideas they have in view, let him do what he 
can. 

Thus matters that are recommended to our thoughts 
by our passions, take possession of our minds with a 
kind of authority y and 'will not be. kept out or dis- 
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lodged, — but, as if the passion that rules were, for the 
I time, the sheriff of the place, and came with all the 

I posse, the understanding is seized and taken with the 

1 object it introduces, as if it had a legal right to be 

i alone considered there. I'here is scarce any body oi 

\ so calm a temper, who hath not some time found this 

tyranny on his understanding, and suffered under the 
inconvenience of it. Who is there, whose mind, at 
some time or other, has not through love or anger, fear 
or grief, been so fastened to some clog, that it could 
not turn itself to any other object ? Men thus pos- 
«essed, are as if they lay under the power of an en- 
chantment. They see not what passes before our eyes, 
hear not the audible discourse of the company ; and 
when, by any strong application they are roused a 
little, they are like men brought from some remote 
region ; whereas, in truth, they come no farther than 
their secret cabinet within, where they have been 
wholly taken up with their own mental puppet-show. 
This fact alone is a sufficient argument, that we have 
not that power over the understanding, so as to make 
use of it on occasions when we have need of its as- 
sistance. Did this state of mind remain always so, 
every one would give it the name of perfect madness ; 
and while it does last, such a rotation of thoughts 
about the same subject no more carries us forwards 
towards the attainment of knowlege, than getting on 
a mill-horse, whilst he jogs on his circular track, 
would carry a man on a journey. 

I grant something must be allowed to legitimate 
passions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, 
besides occasional affections, has beloved studies, and 
those the mind will more closely stick to ; but yet it 
is best that it should be always under the disposal oi 
the man, to act how, and on what he directs. 

But before successful remedies can be thought on 

for this disease, we must know the several causes of it, 

One we have already instanced in the existence •«! 
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a prevailing passion ; which so pins down our thoughts 
to one object, that a man, for example, passionately 
in love, cannot bring himself to think of his ordinary 
affairs ; nor a mother drooping under the loss of a 
child, bring herself to act the part she was wont to do 
in the company of her friends. 

Besides this, we often find that the understanding, 
when it has awhile employed itself on a subject, which 
some slight accident offered to it without the interest 
or recommendation of any passion, works itself into a 
warmth, and, by degrees, gets into a career, wherein, 
like a bowl down a hill, it increases its motion by 
going, and will not be stopped or diverted ; though, 
when the heat is over, it sees all this earnest applica- 
tion was about a trifle not worth a thought, and all 
the pains employed about it, lost labor. 

There is a third sort, yet lower than this ; a kind 
of childishness of the understanding; wherein, during 
the fit, it plays with some insignificant puppet to no 
end ; and yet cannot easily be got off from it. Thus 
some trivial sentence or a scrap of poetry will some- 
times get into men's heads, and make such a chiming 
there, that there is no stilling of it, and, like an imper- 
tinent guest, will possess the thoughts in spite of all 
endeavors to get rid of it. Whether every one hath 
experienced this troublesome intrusion of some frisk- 
ing ideas, which thus importune the understanding, 
and hinder it from being better employed^ I know not : 
but more than one person of very good parts, I have 
heard complain of it. The reason I nave to make this 
doubt, is from what I have known in a case something 
of kin to this, though much odder, and that is a sort 
of vision, which some people have while lying quiet 
but perfectly awake in the dark, or with their eyes 
shut ; when a great variety of faces, most commonly 
▼eiy old ones, appear to them in a train one after 
aaelher ; so that having had just the sight of one, it 
Immediately ptases away to give place to another, 
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which the same instant succeeds, and has as quick an 
exit as its leader ; and so they march on in a constant 
succession ; nor can any one of them by any endeavor 
he stopped or retained beyond the instant of its ap- 
pearance, but is thrust out by its follower, which will 
have its turn. Concerning this fantastical phenome- 
non, (which seems to depend on the matter and motion 
of the blood or animal spirits,) I have talked with se- 
veral peop^, HJiiereof some have been perfectly ac- 
quainted, with it, and others have been so wholly 
sltan^ers to it, that they could hardly be brought to 
conceive, much less believe it. 

. When the fancy is thus bound by passion, the only 
way to set the mind at liberty to prosecute what 
thoughts the man would make choice of, is to allay 
the present passion, or counterbalance it with another, 
which is an art to be got only by study, and acquaint- 
ance with the passions. 

They who find themselves apt to be carried away 
with the current of their thoughts, not excited by 
passion or interest, must be very careful to stop it, 
and never humor their minds in being thus triflingly 
busy. Men know the value of their corporal liberty, 
and therefore do not willingly suffer chains to be put 
on them : but to have the mind captivated, is certainly 
the greater evil of the two ; and it deserves our utmost 
care to preserve the freedom of our better part. Since, 
then, we must never indulge in those trivial attentions 
of thought ; as lyon as we find the mind makes itself 
a business of notning, we should immediately disturb 
it, by new and more serious considerations, nor leave 
until we have beaten it off from the pursuit it was on. 
This, at first, will perhaps be difficult; but constant 
endeavors will by degrees prevail, and at the last 
make it easy. When a man can thus draw off his 
mind at pleasure from incidental pursuits, it may not 
be amiss for him to go on farther, and make attempts 
on meditations^ of greater moment, that at the last he 
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may have full power over his mind, and be so master 
of his thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from 
one subject to another, with the same ease that he can 
lay by any thing he has in his hand, and take some- 
thing else that he has a mind to in the room of it. The 
same rousing of the mind, and setting the understand- 
ing on work with vigor, will presently set it free from 
those idle thoughts, of which I have spoken above, as 
making in the head, as it were, a noise, at a time 
when the mind is either lazy or but loosely em- 
ployed. 



THE END. 
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